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Industrial Accident Frequency in Wisconsin, 1915 to 1920.’ 


By A. J. AurmMeyer, STaTisticIAN, WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


statistics on industrial accidents, but no State calculates 

accident frequency rates or accident severity rates for the 
State as a whole, to say nothing about the various industries. It 
would be of great value if this could be done, since it would place 
safety work on a more scientific basis. 

By using the reports of representative employers, the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin has constructed an index of the number 
of factory employees, with January, 1915, as the base. Therefore, 
by comparing the fluctuations in the number employed with the 
fluctuations in number of accidents reported each month, at least 
the trend in industrial accident frequency in Wisconsin can be 
ascertained. 

The first section of Table 1 (p. 4) shows the actual number of 
compensable industrial accidents vapemved each month, exclusive of 
railroad accidents occurring on railroads which accepted the pro- 
visions of the workmen’s compensation act subsequent to January, 
1915. The railroad accidents are excluded since otherwise an 
apparent increase in number of accidents would result, merely by 
reason of the inclusion of railroads which had previously been ex- 
cluded. 

The second section converts the number of accidents into index 
numbers and the third section contains a 12 months’ moving average 
of the monthly accident index numbers. This moving average is 
entered in the seventh month of the cycle.’ 

A moving avefage indicates very clearly the trend. The number 
of accidents reported in each month is dependent upon the prompt- 
ness of employers in reporting such accidents ibe also upon the 
operation of the “follow up” system used by the commission. 

The first section of Table 2 (p. 4) contains index numbers of 
factory employees. The second section of this table converts the 
index of factory employees in the State to an index of factory em- 
ployees under the workmen’s compensation act. The only change 


OST States that have workmen’s compensation laws collect 
p 





1 The effect of safety activities upon the reduction of accidents can not be measured without accurate 
accident frequency and severity rates. The determination ofsuch rates has been found difficult of achieve- 
ment by every industrial commission because of the impossibility of obtaining reliable data as to the number 
ofemployees exposed tothe hazard. The accompanying article by Mr, Altmeyer, statistician of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, showing industrial accident frequelicy rates in Wisconsin for the period 
1915 to 1920, is an indication ofhow the problem may be attacked. The rates here given are rather crude 
inasmuch as they are based upon the total number o femployees under the compensation act and not upon 
the number exposed to the hazard in the various industries. Another serious weakness is that accident 
Severity has not been takeninto account. It isto be hoped, therefore, that in its next attempt the Wis- 
consin commission will not only compute severity rates also but will determine ail rates by industries.—Ed. 

2 The purpose of the “moving average” or ‘‘curve smoothing” is to eliminate individual fluctuations 
and to show rather the general trend. This moving average has been obtained by dividing the sum of the 
mouthly index numbers covering any 12 mouths’ period by 12.—Ed. 
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in the act during the period covered was one effective July 1, 1915, 
which made employers of three or more employees, instead of four 
or more employees, automatically subject to the act. Since, accord- 
ing to the 1914 United States Census of Manufactures, approximately 
5 per cent of the wage earners in the State were employed in estab- 
hana having one to five employees, it was assumed that estab- 
lishments having three employees constituted 1 per cent of the 
total. Therefore, by increasing the index number of factory em- 
ployees in the State by one for every month since July, 1915, 1t was 
felt that a sufficiently accurate index of the number of factory 
employees under the act could be obtained. 

able 3 contains the 12 months’ moving average index number 
of accidents, the 12 months’ moving average of factory employees 
under the act, and an index number of the trend in industrial acci- 
dent frequency. This latter index number was obtained by dividing 
the index number of accidents (first section of table) by the index 
number of employees (second section of table). 

The accompanying graph plots the index numbers of the following: 
(1) Trend in number of industrial accidents, (2) trend in number of 
employees under the act, (3) trend in industrial accident frequency. 
It will be seen that there are three periods in which the industrial 
accident frequency was emuptiounh high: 1916-17, 1918, and 
the first half of 1920. The first paled: represents the initial speeding 
up of industry to accommodate the war demand. The second 

eriod represents a period when experienced hands were being 
inducted into the Army and great numbers of green hands were 
taking the places left vacant in industry. The first half of 1920 was 
eae period of great industrial activity, even greater than that of 
the war. 

While industrial accident frequency at the present time is 25 per 
cent higher than in January, 1915, it has shown a rather steady 
decline since January, 1917. 

It must also be remembered that 1914 and the first part of 1915 
represented a period of slackened industrial activity, so that the 
accident frequency at that time must have been below normal. 

We know that prior to 1911 there was very little organized safet) 
work and that the compensation law has proved a great incentive 
to employers to reduce accidents. Moreover, the State has had a 
corps of safety experts ee gare against accidents. Therefore, 
accident frequency being higher than in 1915, even with these coun- 
teracting influences, it is fair to assume that it would have reache:! 
unbelievable proportions by this time without them. 
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Eighth Annual Convention, Association of Governmental Labo; 


Officials of the United States and Canada. 









HE eighth annual convention of the Association of Governmen: 
Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, held Ma, 
to 5, 1921, at.the Grunewald Hotel in New Orleans, was open 

by an address of welcome from the mayor of the city. Fifteen Stati 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Children’s Bureau, and t}h. 
Women’s Bureau, of the United States Department of Labor, the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, the Child Labor Tax Division 0: 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, United States Treasury Department, 
and the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation were 
represented at the convention. No representative from Canada was 
present, but the Bureau of Labor of the Philippine Islands sent a 
representative for the first time, in the person of Mr. Francisco Varona, 
of Manila, P. I. The morning session of the first day was occupied 
by the addresses of welcome, the response to them by the president 
of the association, Mr. Frank E. Hoffman, of Minnesota, and the 
reports of the States and Provinces. Practically all of the States 
maintaining membership in the association reported by letter or by 
personal delegation. | 

At the afternoon session on Monday, May 2, Hon. George P. Ham- 
brecht, chairman of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, <e- 
livered an address upon “Industrial Relations,” detailing in a most 
forceful way the experiences of the Wisconsin commission and its 
method of handling industrial problems. 

‘Labor Statistics and the Future” was the subject of an address 
by Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in which the prediction was made that production would 
ultimately be stabiast along the line of consumption as determined 
by statistics such as are now being compiled in the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Special attention was called to the excess 
of productive capacity over and above productive needs or the worl: 
power to consume. The coal mines of Illinois were cited as an ex- 
ample of an overdeveloped and diseased industry. The flour indusiry, 
boots and shoes, and many other industries were declared to be in 
practically as bad shape from overdevelopment as is the bituminous 
coalindustry. Under such conditions periods of acute unemployment 
are motiteliie. There is no reason, it was declared, why the building 
trades should constitute a fitful industry, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that much of the evil had arisen from the fact that statist ics 
of possible consumption and present productive capacity had been 
unavailable. Mr. Stewart stated that he wished to reiterate wiia' 
he had said at the Des Moines convention to the effect that pro- 
duction must proceed intelligently, which in the last analysis mens 
statistically, and that eventually our whole industrial life will! be 
rearranged and the stone rejected by the builder of the past—\\ix' 
is, labor statistics—will become the chief cornerstone of the new 
temple. 

Mr. Francisco Varona, of Manila, P. I., delivered a most interesi i) 
address on ‘‘Labor Conditions in the Philippine Islands,” stating 111! 
while the principal labor problem of the Pillispines was an agricul 
tural one, they had been experiencing within the past 15 years 1 
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Manila itself some of the difficulties which attend centralized indus- 
tries in all cities. Trade-unions began to be organized in Manila 
about 15 years ago, and at present there are a large number of trades 
pretty thoroughly organized, although strikes are exceedingly rare. 
Mr. Varona’s mission as a special agent of the Bureau of Labor of the 
Philippines is essentially that of ooking after the interests of Filipinos 
in Hawaii, California, and other points where Filipino workers are 
especially numerous. 

he second day of the convention was given over to the general 
topic of child labor and vocational education. The regular program 
for the morning session was carried out in detail as follows: 


Child Labor and Vocational Education. 
Frank E. Hoffman, president, presiding. 


Child labor problems, Esther Lee Rider, chairman child labor division, Child Wel- 
fare Commission, Alabama. 

Report of committee on physical standards for working children, Natalie Matthews, 
director industrial division, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Federal child labor law and method of its enforcement, Nila Allen, head of child 
labor tax division, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 

Vocational education, L. S. Hawkins, assistant director Federal Board for Voea- 
tional Education. 

Opportunities for vocational training for girls, Tracy Copp, special agent Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday was taken up by the discussion 
of accident prevention, and a very able address was delivered by Mr. 
Graham Cole, the New Orleans manager of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., who gave in detail the experience of his company in 
securing practical and efficient gt peutcin of a large number of 
southern lumber mills in the work of accident prevention. A paper 
along this line was delivered by Miss Agnes Peterson, of the United 
States Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, the subject being 
“Standards of Employment for Women.”’ Miss Ethel M. Johnson, 


assistant commissioner of the tas analog of Labor and Industries of 


Massachusetts, discussed ‘“‘Employment of Women in Laundries,” 
with special reference to accident work. The general subject of acci- 
dents to women in industry was discussed from the floor. A paper 
on “ Place of Statistics in Work of Accident Prevention” was read by 
Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statisties. 

Dr. John A. Lapp, LL. D., of Chicago, the editor of Modern Medi- 
cine, was the principal speaker at the banquet Tuesday night and dis- 
cussed the subject ‘The New Health in Industry.” Dr. Lapp further 
elaborated the general subject at the morning session on Wednesday. 
This session was devoted largely to the subject of women in industry, 
the announced program being carried out as follows: 


Women in Industry. 
Miss Ethel Johnson, presiding. 


Securing more adequate representation of women on State boards and commissions 
dealing with problems affecting women and children, Florence Smith, Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor. 

Present status of women as labor officials in the different States, Mrs. Harriett N. 
Leary, director women’s division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Texas. 
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The need for protective legislation for women, Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commis. 
sioner of the Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts. 

Some of the difficulties in securing labor legislation for women at the present tim 

The outlook for the minimum wage (a) in the West, Mrs. Katherine Phillips Edson 
Industrial Welfare Commission, California; (b) in the East, Mrs. Clara Mortenso: 
Beyer, secretary District of Columbia Minimum Wage Board. 

The family budget versus the individual budget as basis for the minimum wac: 
Mrs. Harriett N. Leary. 

Determination of extent of family responsibility of working women, Miss Agne 
Peterson, industrial supervisor, Women’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

Present status of minimum-wage legislation, Louise Schutz, superintendent of tl 
Bureau of Women and Children, Minnesota. 

Proper seating for working women. 

Discussion. 


The morning session of Thursday was devoted to factory inspec 
tion, and a very excellent paper by Miss Louise Schutz, eapatiateatien' 
of the Bureau of Women and Children, St. Paul, Minn., was followed 
by popes on “‘ The Qualifications of a Good Inspector,” by Mr. H. H. 
Bye, factory inspector of Iowa, and the importance of a women. 
division in a department for enforcing inher 3 
standards, by Mrs. Harriett N. Leary, of Texas. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted: 

1. Resolved, That the association express its warm appreciation to the vario 
organizations and individuals of New Orleans who have extended their hospitalit 
to the delegates here assembled. [List of organizations and individuals given. | 


2. Resolved, That the association extend its thanks to Dr. John A. Lapp, of Chicag: 
Ill., and to Miss Jean Gordon, of New Orleans, for their contributions to the progran 


egislation and makiny 


and to those who prepared the program and participated in making the meeting : 


success. 


3. Resolved, That the association extend its thanks to the United States Bureau «! 


Labor Statistics for arranging for the printing of the proceedings of the convention. 
4. Resolved, That the secretary of t 


is association be, and she hereby is authoriz« | 


and instructed to extend in the name of this association to the several organizatior - 
and individuals the thanks and hearty appreciation of the delegates here assemb|« | 


for the several courtesies extended, and that each be written an individual lett: 
expressing such appreciation. 


5. Resolved, That the association express its pleasure over the appointment of M:.- 


Mary Anderson as director of the United States Women’s Bureau, and of Ethelbe 
Stewart as United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
6. Resolved, That this association indorse the minimum standards for children :: 


ndust sdonted by the Child Welfare Conference called by the Children’s Burea: 
ni 


of the States Department of Labor in 1919. 
7. Resolved, That in view of the importance of safeguarding the health of worki: 
children through adequate provision for physical examination of minors enterin 


industry and at work, this association expresses its approval of the principles embodi: | 


in recommendations of the committee appointed by the United States Children - 


Bureau to formulate standards of health for working children, and recommends 1! 
general adoption of these standards in the various States and Provinces. 

8. Resolved, That the convention recommend that the uniform method of tabulati: 
of accident statistics now in use in several States be employed by the different Stat 
and Provinces, and that notice of this recommendation be sent to the boards ai 
commissions that deal with industrial accidents. 


9. Resolved, That the association recommend that more adequate opportunities |" 


vocational training in trades of industry be offered to women and girls, and that no!: 
of this recommendation be sent to the various State and provincial boards of educatio: 
10. Resolved, That the association recommend that State labor departments ta 
a more active part in shaping the policy of labor legislation in their respective Stat 
11. Resoleed That an invitation to attend the open sessions of the convention |: 
extended to college departments of economics, to women’s clubs and organizatic: 


to the chamber of commerce, to 0 gla associations and to the labor unions |! 


the city where the convention is hel 
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ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOR OFFICIALS. 


Place of Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Harrisburg, Pa., was selected as the place for holding the conven- 
tion of 1922, and the following list of officers were elected: 


President, Frank E. Wood, commissioner of labor, Louisiana. 

First vice president, Clifford E. Connelley, commissioner of labor, Pennsylvania. 

Second vice president, Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commissioner of labor, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Third vice president, H. M. Stanley, commissioner of labor, Georgia. 

Fourth vice president, Francisco Varona, Manila, P. [. 

Fifth vice president, J. W. McLeod, chief factory inspector, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. 

Secretary-treasurer, Linna E. Bresette, director women’s work, Court of Industrial 
Relations, Topeka, Kans. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been receiv 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers throug! 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on April 15, 
1920, and on March 15 and April 15, 1921, as well as the percentage 
changes in the month and in the year. For example, the price of 
strictly fresh eggs on April 15, 1920, was 52.8 cents; on March 15. 
1921, 41.7 cents; and on April 15, 1921, 34.3 cents. These figure: 
show a decrease of 35 per cent in the year and a decrease of 18 per 
cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a 
decrease of 28 per cent in April, 1921, as compared with April, 1920, 
and a decrease of 2.7 per cent in April, 1921, as compared with 
March, 1921. 

TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN! 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APR. 15, 1021, COMPARED WITH MAR. 15, 1921, AND AP. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.]| 























Per cent of increase 

| Average retail price on— SF or, 15, 1921 . 

: with- 

Article. Unit. one wee 
| Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
s | 1920. 1921. 1921. 1920. 1921. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 

DS, . kG hése idebbeteedue ) Pewund s...6s8- 43. 2 39.1 40. 0 —7 + 2 
IN nile cease dgkighah ems setatuel ere 39. 9 34.9 35. 6 —ll + 2 
i wk RE PRS SS 33. 5 30. 0 30. 4 — 9 +] 
SO a POS ce SE EEC ee ck Oke 26. 6 22. 5 22. 4 —1i6 — 0.4 
PUNE « . cukbky nnvochadvdaawalyenee oie a Faden 19. 0 15.7 15. 4 —19 — 2 
ONE ick asic’ b> snc oc ccasancscashadas ee 43. 2 35. 3 37.1 —t4 + 5 
lea ee kes. wisi sw ebiie kee Tee ere 51.6 41.9 44, 4 —14 + 6 
DT Aeb tama Ss cs ws cscees on oeeinn ten do ka os 53. 6 48.8 49. 3 — 8 + | 
LGeeu Ceri adirdd oils. decwnsvadeblatiowe do 43. 0 34. 4 34. 6 —20 +! 
Ne Ae Deh bis aw canon me eoteheen do 47.8 43. 2 43.1 —10 — 
MUNN boos oe dine ene anes ddnlgades ae 37.8 37.3 36.9 —2 — | 
ane 96 ie hilwas bh oee 6: as 16. 3 15. 2 14.9 — 9 —2 
Milk, evaporated. ...................| 15-16 ozcan... 14, 4 14. 6 14.6 +1 0) 
ee Oa ee ee eee | RGM sc...6 76, 1 57.6 54. 6 —28 o 
SEI 0 6. = anns be sdenncenpsucelp sats aa. mans 43. 2 34. 0 33. 6 —22 = 
Ss Sh la ticnce ass bine pesca sink win he aso na 36. 1 31.0 29. 1 —19 - 
BE Wade ape es. Lon dee a deecia'nct linea lees etoeu 42.8 39. 0 37.3 —13 — 
ee as eli dk ws «ddan bPeiawbis Osis ees 30. 1 19. 6 18.4 —39 _ 
ia hi nial Ree | ee faa 1.5 24. 6 23. b —38 — 








1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry § 
from each of 51 cities. Gas has heretofore been published in the June issue, but will this year appear 
Julyissue. Dry goods appears regularly in the April, July, October, and December issues of the Mon 
LaBor REVIEW. 

2 The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have bee! 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate bec! 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheesc, 
coffee, tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the wei: 
aggregates for each month, beginuing with January, 1921. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 11 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APR. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH MAR. 45, 1921, AND APR. 
15, 1920—Concluded. 


Per cent of increase 
(+) or decrease 

(—) Apr. 15, 1921, 
compared with 


Average retail price on 


Article. 


| Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
| 1921. | 1920. 1921. 











Cents. Cents. 
52.8 . 34. 3 
10. 3 
5.9 
4.6 
10. 0 

12. 

29. 
20. § 


a 
oe 
— 


1 wa Or 


pe ee eee ae eee do 
Corn flakes | S07. package. . 
Se MINN od Sith wdsedn Sew oe Soe a 28-02. package. 
Macaroni Pounce 
EE ee ae. Se do 

Beans, navy 

Potatoes } 

AE En ee See d 

I sits «icaeae nals cekalaiin ensibih aiblins aoe Se 
Beans, baked No. 2 can 
Corn, canned ] 

Peas, canned 

Tomatoes, canned 


© Ot to 


—~ ef 
mele 





Uti 


—— w S 
PF Ore oo 9 oo = Sys § 
oslo x 

i 


PRE. et PRP PR ECL S 


4d 


PrP Ss 


> 





to 





Se 
21IO eR eH I 


lh Se do 
Dozen 
LE Ee Se epeereseae. Se do 


m= Oo 
— 


WRN ROWER NEE WDE OS OWN RON & 


+i tid 


2.5 
©) 

; 
1 


NOR MON HOC DN HHO RWOM ROI tO 





to 
. 
“J 


Allarticles combined ! 








1See note 2, p. 10. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on April 15 of each year, 1913 and 1914, and for 
each year from 1917 to 1921, together with the percentage changes 
in April of each of these specified years compared with April, 1913. 
For example, the price of strictly fresh eggs in April, 1913, was 25.2 
cents; in April, 1914, 25.5 cents; in April, 1917, 38.7 cents; im 
April, 1918, 42.5 cents; in April, 1919, 49.3 cents; in April, 1920, 
52.8 cents; and in April, 1921, 34.3 cents. As compared with the 
average price in April, 1913, these figures show the following in- 
creases: One per cent in 1914, 54 per cent in 1917, 69 per cent in 
1918, 96 per cent in 1919, 110 per cenit in 1920, and 36 per cent in 
1921. 

The cost of the various articles of food, combined. showed an 
increase of 55 per cent in April, 1921, as compared with April, 1913. 
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TABL 
TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN" 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APR. 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARE 
WITH APR. 15, 1913. 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 
Per cent of oe (+) or de- 
F : crease (— pr. 15 of eac! 
Average retail prices Apr. 15— specified year compared wit! 
Article. Unit. Apr. 15, 1913. “a 
1913 14 | 3917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1901 | 1914 uot | sats 1a19| 1020| 1 101d. 
——|——_— | ———_ |__| —_  —_ |__| —_ — 1915. 
Cis. cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | eo 
Sirloin steak......... Pound....| 25. 5} 25.4) 31. 7| 36. 6| 43.7) 43.2] 40.0,\-0.4.+ 24+ 44+ 71+ 69) +57 1917. 
Round steak......... i Le 22, 2} 23.0) 29.0) 34. 5| 40. 5| 39.9) 35.6/4+ 4/+ 31+ 55)+ 82+ 80 +1 1918. 
Rib roast...........- et We: 20. 0} 20. 1) 25. 2} 29. 3} 34. 6) 33.5! 30.4/+ 1/4 264 47/4 73+ 68) +52 1919. 
Chuck roast.......... 00... 5.83 16. 2) 16. 4) 20. 9] 25. 5| 29. 4) 26.6) 22.4/4+ 1/4 294 57)\4+ 81+ 64) +3: 192). 
Plate beef............ Ae? “a 12, 2| 12.4) 16. 0} 19. 9] 22.6) 19.0) 15. 4)4 alt 31\+ 63/+ 85+ 56) +25 1921: 
Pork chops........... Le SR: 21. 6| 21. 7) 30. 6 35. 6] 41. 4) 43.2, 37. 1/40.4/4 42/4 65+ 92.4100) +7 
) NSE EL ST I sO. a, 26. 8) 26. 8 38, 2} 49. 5 57.2) 51.6) 44.4) 04 43/4 85,4113 + 93) +65 
BN, cocdabiiccs«ceak MO. saan 26. 5| 26. 6, 36. 5} 44. 6) 52.9] 53.6) 49. 3/+-0.4/+ 38)+ 68 +100 +102) +»: 
BD. . clos 2a02.. S. 8. 20. 2} 19. 3) 27. 6| 35, 3| 39.9) 43.0 34.6)-- 4/+ 37)+ 754+ 98/4113) +7) 
MRinedase thi cessect a “Se 22, 2} 23.0) 29.1) (1) | 43.0) 47.8 43.1/-+ 4/+ 3il_.... 4 94/4115) +94 
Salmon (canned)... 1/22-do.222221).0.).0... 23. G| 20. 5| 32.2) 37.8 36.9).....|..-..].....|.-2..1c--..|-.-.. 
Milk, fresh.......‘... Quart... .. 89 8.9! 10.1) 13.2) 15.0] 16.3 14.9) O/+ 13\4 48+ 694+ 8&3 +67 1913. 
Milk, evaporated..... SS, et Be eae Se | 15. 0} 14.4) 14. ‘ Paere aS REN ign ae 1914. 
can. 1915. 
a Pound....} 40.4) 32.9) 51,0) 50.7) 71.3) 76.1) 54.6,\— 19+ 26+ 25+ 76+ 88) +55 1916, 
Oleomargarine.......|... | Rede Ba 2 hp Rats WORE 39. 2) 43. 2) 33.6).....|.....]..... ce vl. 1917. 
Nut margarine.......'..- Sey Be A> ee ES 35. 2} 36.1) 29. 1)..... MPSS. Pie twee babies -. 1918. 
GE RY 60. hac 22. 0} 23.0) 33.1, 34.1) 41.9) 42,8) 37.3-+ 5+ 504+ 55+ 90+ 95) +7 1919 
is sdebaGhotks cut: Ea “BURRS 15.8, 15.6) 26.4, 33. 1) 35.3) 30.1) 18 4/— 1+ 67|+109+123'+ 91) +1 1920. 
EE OSS A | BREE. Rpanplpe e sigatae ten 33. 4) 37.5) 23.1)..2..)..... b cngig nee PEA h. 1921 
Eggs, strictly fresh . -. Dozen..... 25. 2} 25.5 38. 7 42. 5) 49.3) 52.8) 34.3'+ 1/+ 54/+ 69+ 964110) + 
Bread 6.2} 8.4) 9.8! 9.8) 11.2) 10.3:-+ 11/+ 504+ 75+ 75\+100) - 
3.3] 6.8 6.6 7.2) 81) 5.9, 0/+106+100 +118 +145 4 +79 
3.1) 4.6 7.1) 60] 6.5) 46+ 74+ 50)+145\+107 +124) 
&.4| 10.4| 10.0/...../..... ue dread leap ii 
14.0} 14.1) 12.8).....!..... es ems att «a 
25. 0} 29.9) 29.8 5 FS SAR EST - 
19. 3| 20.3| 20.9.......... Oe Tobe a ll 1913 
13.4) 18.6) 92+ 1+ 9+ 41\+ 564116 + 7 1914 
ES SR a a Pees A 7. vot 
3.1] 91) 23+ $0 ¢a871 47 +107 +507) +! ee 
6.9] 10.1) 3.9)..... BREE ye Rh i. of 
6 Ep yl eet pee ree one in 1918 
17.7} 16.8) 14.9... ... b .Sieboaksdaetle see's ai — 
19. 2) 18. 5| 16.3)..... | ah delagisttarebdinasde|--- 1920 
=» 19. 0| 19.0} 17.8)..... MU Bee Dea # LE a 1921 
Tomatoes, camned....|...do.......).....}....-}....-/..... 15,9) 15.1) 11.5 ....- FRY l Gilda hha 7 te 
Sugar, granulated....) Pound....} 5.4) 5.0) 9.6) 9.1). 10.6) 20.2) 9.7— 7+ 78+ 69+ 96|+27 
a eer ..-0.......] 54.3) 54. 5) 54.9) 63.9) 60. 7| 73.3) 70.44-0.4+ 1/4 18+ 28+ 35 
a eagene |.--0.......] 29.8) 29.7} 30. 0) 30. 1) 38. 5) 49. 1) 36.6—0.3+ 1+ 1)+ 29\+ 65, + 
POE) 345.055. Re “Lepegel BO, WAL 14. 5| 16.6) 21.9] 28.4) 19.5..... SEs Wie bh od 
pS eae pee SES ee iS diay 14, 2} 15. 1) 16.3) 26.9) 31.3)..... RO CERe OR 4 Merl ee 
Bananas. ............ Dozen.....|..... pin Ailey Beit 37. 6| 41.7) 40.9)..... | abldishiestientindleaes «1 « 1913 
Oranges..............!..- ~ TPES: PS ORG PS 55. 5| 64.6) 44.4/..... Tee | te Pas S08 aaa s 1914 
| 191 
i sprees LOR See. ee AS , wold oh gdat sy 4 ed Yee een sas z ty es 57\+ 854115 + 1916 
| 1913 
91s 
1 No hens sold in April, 1918, by order of the U. S. Food Administration. coal 
2 See note 2, p. 10. 192% 
192) 
Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articl«- -- 


of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles tha‘ 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1920, and in April, 192!. 


1 1 Although monthly price pore been meni: on 43 food artiatin a since January, 1919, prices on on] 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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TABLE 3.— 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, 


RETAIL PRICES OF 





Sirloin steak. 


Rib roast. 


Round steak. | 





Aver- | 
age 
retail 


Year. 





price. 


Per Dy 








Amt. 
for $1. 





Aver- | 


age Amt. 
retail | for $1. 


price. 





| A ver- 


| retail 


age | 





| for $1. 
| price. | 


Amt. 


FOOD. 


Chuck roast. 


Aver- 
age 


price. 











Amt. 
retail | for $1. 


AND FOR APRIL, 


Plate beef. 


Aver- 


age 
retail 


| price. 


| 
| 





Amt. 
for $1. 











1921. 


Pork chops. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1920, 


Aver- 
age 
retail 


price. 





é Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.' Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 

1013. Mddaresuke $0254) 3.9 |$0.223| 4.5 $0.198| 5.1 1|$0.160| 6.3 90.121) 8.3 
191A ee sewed - 259 3.9] .236 4.2; .204 4.9] .167 6.0] .126 7.9 
1018 ete cic ck . 257 3.9| .230 4.3) .201| 5.0] .161 6.2! .121 8.3 
1910 ate ak kk . 273 3.7] .245 4.1} .212| 4.7] .171 5.8| .128] 7.8 
1917, a pease | -315| 3.2] 1290] 3.4| (249) 4.0] 209] 4:8 | 157| 6.4 
1918. Jeaccewede~ | .oa9/; 2.6 . 369 2.7 . 307 $= . 266 3.8 206 | 4.9 
1910; kia ones <= -417 2.4/1 .389 2.6 .325| 3.1] .270 3.7 202 | 5.0] 
100 Mies beck .437| 2.3] .395] 2.5! .332;) 3.0] .262/ 3.8 | 183] 5.5 
1921: April..... | 400 2.5) .356 2.8); .304 3.3 | .224 ) 4.5 | 154) 6.5 

| | | j 

| | 

Bacon. Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs 

| 

| Per lb.| Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.) Lbs. |Per dz.) Doz. | 
1918.26 “oeues \g0.270| 3.7 |$0.269| 3.7 |$0. 158 | 6.3 $0. 213 4.7 |$0.345| 2.9 
1914 3G tie .275| 3.6] .273 3.7 | 6| 6.4)| .218 4.6| .353 | 2.8 
1918 coe . 269 3.7 261 3.8 ® ‘. 6.8 | .208 $8} .341] 2.9 
1916. enh | ,287 3.5 | .294 3.4] .175 5.7| .236 4.2} .375| 2.7 
Ty ae | .410| 2.4] .382| 2.6] .276| 3.6] .286 | 3.5 481} 2.1 
1918, 228 oaks | .529) 1.9] .479] 2.1] .333] 3.0] .377/ 2.7] .569/ 1.8] 
1919. Liessenphss | .554/ 1.8] 1534] 1.9] 369] 27| .411| 24! (628] 1.6 
1998. Sacbensaces | .523/ 19] .555] 18] .205] 3.4] .447/ 2.2! .681 1.5 
1921: April..... | . 444 2.3 2.0| .184 5.4 | .431 2.3 | .343 2.9 | 











493 | 




















| Amt. 
| for $1. 


| 
Per lb.| Lbs. 
$0. 210 4.8 
. 220 4.5 
. 203 4.9 
. 227 4.4 
.319 3.1 
. 390 2.6 
. 423 2.4 
. 423 2.4 
371 2.4 
Butter. 
Per lb. | Lbs. 
2.6 
362 | 2.8 
308 | 2.8 
- 394 | 2.5 
- 487 | 2.1 
577 | ay | 
. 678 1.5 
.701 1.4 
. 546 1.8 





Cheese. 








Milk. 








Bread. 




















Flour. 


Corn meal. 











Per lb.| Lbs. Per qt.| Qts. Per lb.| Lbs. \Per lb.| Lbs. Per ib. 
ISEB s spfabudnter $0.221 | 4.5 $0.089| 11.2 $0.056| 17.9 $0.033 | 30.3 $0,030 | 
1996: For ie, .229' 4.4) .089] 11.2] .063/ 15.9] .034/ 29.4 .032| 
1915. cdes He dese - 232 4.3; .088]} 11.4] .070; 14.3; .042; 23.8 .033 | 
1906.. disenciates . 258 3.9; .091/ 11.0] .073| 13.7; .044| 22.7) .034| 
1017. stotew dele . 332 | 3.0| .112] 9.0] .092| 10.9) .070/ 14.3. .058 
1G -359 | 2.8| .139] 7.2) .098| 10.2| .067| 14.9  .068 
1919; ks Sésvetos 426} 2.3] .155] 6.5] .100| 10.0! .072] 13.9 .064 
Ais =: Sees -416; 2.4! .167 6.0; .115/ 87] .081 12.3; .065 
1921: April..... .373 | 2.7; .149 6.7 | .103 9.7 .059| 16.9 .046 
| 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
| 
Per tb.| Lbs. |Perb.| Lbs. |Per b.| Lbs. |Per ib.| Lbs. | | 
91S ee, os $0.017 | 58.8 |g0.055 | 18.2 |go.208| 3.4 $0.544| 1.8 | | 
19146. 018 | 55.6} .059/ 16.9] .297| 3.4 | +546 1.8 | 
11S ok acne 015 | 66.7) .066| 15.2] .300| 3.3! .545 1.8 
te ee .027 | 37.0| .080| 12.5] .299| 3.3] .546| 1.8 
IST, ceded 0. .043 | 23.3) .093] 10.8] .302| 3.3] .582| 1.7 
INK AiMeecwbus 032} 31.3! .097/ 10.3] .305| 3.3) .648 1.5 
Co ee eae 088 | 26.3] .113] 8.8] .433/ 2.3] .701 1.4 
tet eee .063 | 15.9] .194| 5.2] .470| 2.1 733 | 1.4 
1921: April..... .023 | 43.5) .097| 10.3] .366| 2.7| .704 1.4 





























49377 °—21——2 


Lbs. 


33. : 
31. : 
30. ¢ 


29. 
17. 
14. 

5. 
15. 
21. 


— 


Owe COW BW 


“Ie Dart 


\Per lb. 





$0. O87 
. O88 
. 091 
. 091 
. 104 
. 129 
. 151 
174 
. 092 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[N Table 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in thie 

retail prices of each of 22 food articles,’ by years from 1907 io 
1920, and by months for 1920 and 1921.2 These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are compute: 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month an: 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative pricc 
of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show 
a drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food, combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included i), 
the index and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.?, For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
a aa in 1918, see Monruty Lanor Review for March, 19?! 

. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 16 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket ani 


the trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brough| 
down in April, 1921, to approximately where it was in March, 1915. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale, because tlic 

rcentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 





1 See note 2, p. 10. 

2 Yor index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MonTHLY LaBor REViI Ww 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

8 for a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio chari:,”’ 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘The ‘ratio’ cha! 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Associati 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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ARY, 1913, TO APRIL, 1921. 


+r 
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TREND OF RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES, COMBINED, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, JAN 





{Average cost for 1913=100.] 






MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 17 
Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


AY= RAGE retail food ae are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 

April 15, 1913, for April 15, 1920, and for March 15 and April 
15, 1921. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates 
with the exception of April, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled . 
by the bureau until after 1913. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR’ 


[ The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports sent monthly to the burea 
month i 





Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. 











icle. it. . 15— | Apr. 15— | Apr. 15— 
— ADF. 15 Sar, lage.) * °~ |tar. |Agr. | “7 | 
——| 35, | 15, |——] 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1920 1921.] 1921. 1913 | 1920 tate 











.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 
24. 5) 39.5) 36. $ 6. ¢ 41. 5) 38.2) 39.: 5| 6. | 
0} 36.7) 33. : 33. 7| 22.7 39.5) 35. 5) 36.5) 22. 
. 6| 30. 7) 28. 6) 28, 8) 33. 8 30.7) 31. 5! 19. ¢ 
5| 24.7] 21.9] 21. 2) 3.3 26.1) 23.1! 23.1) 16. 
18.8) 1: 18.8) 16.4) 16.1) 10. 








— 
» 
bo 


33. 6} 34. 5) 22. : 
38. 5) 3 87.9) 32. 
52. 5) 54.0) 30. 
33. y 
45, 4 


40. 

| 54.6 

. 5) 53.2 
46. 


ce 





DS tS Go bo to 
RSENS 
ounoc-=l 


Salmon (canned) | 33. 5, . 4].....| 35.0) 34.2 
Milk, fresh suar . 0} 25. .0; 8.8 16,0) 14, 

Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 0%. Cam.}.....} 5 5. 5 3.8) 14 
Butter Pound | 42, 4! § 35. § 5 


Oleomargarine..........)..... ee —— | 46.7 


— 


Nut margarine | 


~~ 


Corn meal ‘ 
pO eT ee, | <5 3 adicex 
UE EN » oon oko a> ace | &oz. pkg 


OS SID 00 a 


Cream of Wheat 
M acaroni 








90 PSE 
bok ex 
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BORE MOUS 6 osc oncécennlaenss 
Potatoes 


a b 
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_ 
~ 
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SAREE A ES ae ape Pig do 
Cabbage 

Beans, baked 

Corn, canned 

Peas, canned 


3. 
6) 5.6 
9 13.7 
3, 16.% 
9.0) 16.6 


Load ht he 
- PEP oe 
_Onoo mows 


10. 1 
9.1 

68. 0 

32.9) < 


OO eres ae do 20.0 18. q i. § 
a ee ee _ Sey ‘ . 6} 29.6) 29. 5.1) 33.$ 
SE se seccchabakneee Dozen......-. . 3} é 5 | 27.6) 33.2) 33.4 43.7) 43.5 
Oranges | 57. 2} 37. 5 3! | 64.8) 42.8 45.- 52.1) 41. 


SE KEot 
[=] Oro cr 


Who 
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Loe 

















1 The steal: for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included 
this report, but in this city itis called “‘sirloin’’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


CLES OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


by retail dealers. As some dealers occasionally fail to rep ort, the number of quotations varies from 
month. } 








Boston, Mass. | sridgeport, Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. 





Apr. 15— | 

Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar.| Apr. P |Mar. |Apr. |Apr. |Mar. | Apr. 

15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |——+——| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 

oa oo aor ? of 9 ) . Q° 9 

was | saan | 19h. | 1921. | 1920. | 1924. | 1921. | 1915 | x90 1921. 1924. /1928, ‘1921. }192i. 
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Apr. 15— 





| 
| | 





| j i j | j 
cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. 
136. 31 165.3) 158.0)159.0) 50.9 43.4) 44, . 3} 40.4) 34.9) 37.1) 39, 
34.0| 62.2} 51.5) 51.8 47.8 40.4) 40.9) 19,3) 37.1 2.4) 34. 
44 44.51 : : 39. 3; 33.6) 34.4) 17.5) 32.4) 2 31. 

| 3 29.7; 24.9) 24.5] 15.5] 26.6 25. 8| 
14.6 3} 11.5) 11,8) 18.1 18. ; 
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2 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI 








Chicago, Tl. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio. 





. ‘ | 
Article. : Apr.1 Apr. L 
'Mar.|Apr.|“P"*"°~ Mar. |Apr.|- |Mar. [Apr 
15, | 15, |-—7——_ 15, | 15, 


| 








“| 1913 


Cts. 8. ts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. 
24. 1) 35. 3) 33. 4) 35. 4) 25. 36.9) 37. § 
21.9} 34.3} 31.3) 32. 4] 21. 31.9) 33. 
19. 9} 30.0) 29.7) 30.2, 20. 27.6, 27.2! 
y+ id | . 3) . 17. 22. 22. 
~8) 17.4 . 8} 12. 15.6 14. 


21. 35. é 
27. 46. 
54. 
32. 
44, 
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14. 
14. 
58. 
32. 
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} The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as ‘‘porterhouse” in most of the cities included in 
this report, but in this city it is called “‘rump”’ steak. 
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CLES OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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Columbus, Chio. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
| Apr. 15— Apr. 15b— Apr. 15— 5— 
Apr. | Mar. —_ af Mar. |Apr. - Mar. i-- : . ar. lApr. cuain Ma i 
15 15, 1b, 15, | 15, 15, | 1 — -. - \ 15, 
102), 1921. [1924- | 4913 | 1990 |1921- |1921. | 1913 | 1990 |1922- /1921. 1013 | 290 [2924 1921. | 593: sa 1924. 92. 
| | 
| Leakeadl nt ated 
Cts | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | ce. oui. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Pr Cte. 
‘ts. Ge 8| 36. 8} 22. 5| 39.5| 37.9| 38. 1| 23. 1] 38. 2] 31.2) 32. 3) 23.8) 44.2) 36.0) 38.41 34. 51 61.7| 1 52.91155.4 
| 25" 9{ 31.7] 31. 9] 20. 3| 38.6) 35.7] 36.1) 20. 3] 34. 6] 26. 8) 27.6) 19. 4 38. 6| 30, 2) 32.2) 27.0) 49.7; 42.1) 43.9 
ot {| 28,5} 29.6] 19.6] 33.1] 31.1] 31.5] 17. 4| 28. 0] 23, 9) 24. 1) 19.2) 35.5) 28.3) 29.4 23.2 36.5) 29.2) 29.8 
i 3| 23.21 23.8 16. 7| 28.5) 25. 7| 25.6] 15.3] 23.4] 18.2) 18.3) 15.2) 27.1) 21.2) 21.4 18,5) 28.1). 23.0) 22.8 
10. 4| 15.6] 15.4) 12.9} 23.3] 20.3) 20.0) 9.4) 15.1) 11.6) 11.9) 11.2) 19.3) 14.1) 14.3-....)..... | 14.2) 15,7 
| 
0, 0, 31.0} 32.1] 20.8] 41. 8| 35. 0| 37.5] 19.9] 40.9] 32.6] 23.6) 19.6) 47.7) 34.4) 36.9 21.5) 41.4) 32.4) 34.7 
48.1) 41.1 40. 9| 38. 0} 55. 8| 50. 7) 50.1] 29. 0) 53.4) 49.1) 48.3) 22.8 52. 0} 42. 7) 42. 9| 25.8) 47.6] 42.6) 42.6 
6) 47.2) 48. 7| 31.3] 58.0) 52.1] 53. 1] 29. 2] 55. 21 53. 2) 54.2] 25.0) 60. 9/ 52.9) 52.6) 30.3) 54.5 50.4) 51.2 
48.3) 38. 0} 38.5] 22,5) 47.5) 41.7) 40.0) 18.1) 34.8) 30.3) 31.3 17.4) 47.8) 32.3) 39.7) 21.0) 41.3) 36. 9| 35.0 
4. 1 41,6] 39.0} 19.5| 41.2] 35.0] 33.5] 21.8] 46.4) 37.9) 40.0) 21.8) =e 43.4) 43.7| 25.0) 48.1) 49.5) 49.7 
35.5} 37.1) 36.3)..... 38. 9] 34.8] 33.5!..... 30. 3} 39.9} 39.0).....] 38. 5] ae 2 ee | 37,8] 37.8] 37.8 
14,0, 14.0} 14.5] 10,0} 19.7 15.5] 15.0] 8.4) 13.0) 12.8) 11.8) 8.0 i4. 4| 13.0| 13.0} 9.0) 16.8} 15.0] 15.0 
14.3} 14.9] 15.0)..... 15.6] 15.5] 15.4)... 13. 2} 13. 3} 13.5}... | 14.4) 14.6) 14.7}... 16.0! 16.0) 15.8 
74.5, 57.0) 56.1] 37.0) 76.5) 57.4) 53.8) 39.0) 70.6) 52.3) 51.2) 37.9) 75.6) 58.0 56.4] 41.3 71.9] 54.4) 52.3 
42.3) 31.2} 28 9]..... 37.3} 29.0) 27.0)..... 43.7| 38.1) 37.2)..... 43.9) 33.7) — ee 40.0} 35.7| 34.2 
| | | | 
35.2) 28.1) 25.9}..... 37.4) 33.8 ail Teer 35.6, 30.9 0.7 Ye 34.9) 30.1) 28.4)..... 37.0 34.7 34.0 
D381] 36.3) 20,0) 42. 4| 38.5] 37.1| 26.1) 44.7| 40.6) 38.5) 20.7, 43.1) 37.0 35.7) 23.8 42.5, 39.4) 39.4 
%. 9) 16.6] 14.6] 18.0, 32.9} 22.9] 22. 3) 16.3) 33.1) 22.0) 20.7) 16.0, 31.1) 18.5) 17.4) 15.0, 28.8) 18.7) 17.3 
35. 7| 24.4) 21.9}..... 36. 9] 23.6) 20.5]..... 38.6) 24.9] 24.1)..... 36. 8| 22.9) 22.2)..... 36.9) 27.3) 24.3 
44.8 33.5) 27.1) 21.0) 42.5) 33.5 a 24.6 —" 37.7] 31.8) 23.2) 54.8) 40.6 $3.2) 27.7, 69.6 58.6 46.9 
| 
10.3) 10.5] 10.4) 5.6) 12.1] 10.2) 10.2) 5.3] 12.0) 10.8) 10.7) 5.6 11.2) 11.0 9.4) 6.2 12.0 10.9) 10.6 
“| 6.51 5.7) 3.4] 8.0] 6.6) 5.9] 2.6] 7.0) 5.0) 4.1) 3.1) 8.0) 6.1) 5.6) 3.2 86 6.5) 61 
62 41] 3.71 2.6 6.3] 4.4] 4.1] 2.4) 6.0, 3.8] 3.6) 2.8 6.9) 5.2) 5.0) 34 87 80 7 
11.3) 10.9} 11.0}..... 11.9] 11.7] 11.7)..... 9.9) 10.0] 9.9 ..... | 10.7} 10.6) 10.3)..... 10.6 11.0} 11.0 
14.5| 12.6] 12.3}..... 14.4] 14.1] 13.0)..... 14.7| 13.7} 13.4)..... 13.7} 12.4) 11.7}..... 14.4 14.6) 14.0 
| 
29.8 30.1) 30.4}..... 31.5] 31.4 sid Kona’ 29.6) 29.6] 29.5'.....| 29.4} 29.8 29.4|.....| 27.7 29.6] 30.8 
19.7} 20.5} 20.0)..... 21.0) 21.8) 21.7)..... 19.4) 20.4] 20.4 ..... | 20.0) 19.7} 19.8)..... | 25.5) 24.3] 25.0 
18.6, 10.3 0.9 9.3| 18.9} 9.7| 9.2} 8.6188] 9.2) 9.1) 8.4) 18.9) 9.6) 9.1) 10.0 18.8 11.3) 10.8 
(10.4) 7.1) 6.9)..... 12.4| 9.2) 9.4)..... 13.1] 9.4] 9.1)..... 14.0) 6.7] 6.5)..... 11.7} 83] &0 
9.6 2.3] 1.9) 1.8) 10.1) 3.7 ay ii] 9.2} 2.2) 2.6) 1.2) 87) 1.7 e i.6| 7.9} 2.3) 2.2 
[1.1 4.1) 4.2)..... 10.1) 5.2, 5.2)..... 10.5} 3.2| 8.2..... 9.9) 3.0, 3.0)..... 9.9 4.2! 4.3 
| 9.9 3.9 6.l}.....] 7.1) 4.9) 5.1)..... 8.7| 2.5] 4.4..... | 11.0) 3.8) 5.5)..... 11.6, 6.3) 6.7 
| 16.5) 14.6] 14.3]..... 19. 3| 17.6] 16.7)..... 17. 9] 16.5] 17.0)....- | 16. 1] 13.5} 13.2}..... 17.0} 15.3| 14.9 
| 15.4] 13.5] 13.8]..... 21.1) 19.6) 18.0)..... 18.1) 16.2) 15.7)..... | 19, 8| 17.5] 17.0)..... 19.2} 17.9} 17.1 
| 16.2) 15.4) 15.3)..... 22.7) 21.7| 21.5]..... 19, 2} 17. 8| 17.9]..... | 18.9) 18.2) 17.2)... 15.2} 18.9) 18.4 
| ee 
| 14.1 11.2) 10.5)..... 15.1] 12.5) 12.2)..... 15.1] 12.9 20 bakist | 15.4 11.4 11.3 ikea 15.2) 12.4! 12.1 
| 19.1) 10.0, 9.7} 5.7} 21.8 10.1) 10.2) 5.3) 15.2) 10.0) 10.3) 5.0 19.2} 9.5| 9.4) 5.2| 20.0) 9.6) 9.8 
| $6.3, 85.6, 82.9] 66.7] 90.3] 89.2) 86. 1) 52. 8| 71.9] 71.6] 71.1) 43.3) 67.5) 65.2) 64.2} 44.2) 61.7} 58.2| 57.6 
| 49.4 a9 36.3} 36.7) 54.9] 42. 1| 40.5) 29.4] 49.9] 37. 7/ 37.2) 29.3) 50.7) 36.2 ~ 33.0) 50.9} 41.2) 41.3 
| | 
| 29.2) 20.2) 17.8}.....] 27.8) 24.1) 21.0). 31. 3| 21.5} 20.4)....- | 30.7] 21 | 19. 0)..... | 26.6) 19.0) 18.5 
26. 9| 32.0) 31.3|.....| 26.5] 33.0) 33.9)..... 26. 0} 32. 8| 33. 2)...-- | 27. 0| 30.0, 29.7|-...- 27.2| 31.6| 30.6 
| 41.7) 43.1) 41.7]... 43. 0} 38.6, 38.3)....- 48. 4| 47.9) 46.2)....- 35. 9] 35. 9| 36.9)..... 44.0} 47.0) 42.5 
| 62.1 “3 46.3}..... 59.9] 49.9) 49.3)..... 60. 9} 41.9) 41.4)....- 63. 2| 48 2 44.8)..... 63.2} 44.1) 44.5 
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TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
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| 37.3 | 23. 4.39.4) 36.41 36. 7] 27. 540.0) 36. 0} 37. 3) 23. 4) 37.1) 35. 4) 36. 1/22. 637. 0) 31.9) 32. 35. 2 58. 4/1 53. 5)! 55.3 

23° 7 | 21.235. 4) 32. i) 32.5] 21. 1/38. 1) 33. 4) 34. 4) 20. 8) 32. 5) 30. 9) 30 8/20.035. 4) 30. 4| 3L. 5) 28. 5) 49.9) 46. 5) 47.1 

29 | 17.929.) 27.2) 27.0; 20..0/33. 3) 28. 8) 30. 3, 19. 1) 30. 9) 29. 9) 29. 7/18. 6 28. 5) 25. 5) 26. 1) 20.0, 33.2) 27. 8) 29.2 

91 2 | (4,822.2) 19.9) 19.5) 26. 9)27. 5) 22. 5) 23. 3) 15. 5) 23. 1) 21. 2) 20. 0115. 6 25. 3) 20. 7) 21.2) 17.0) 28. q| 23. 6; 24.6 

12. - 11.916. 4 14.2) 14.0) 13. 5122.1; 16.9) 17.2) 12.4) 18.4) 16. 8 16. 0)12.821.6) 17.2) 17.6).....|..... | 18.4) 18.8 
| | | 


| | | | j 
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7 20.0 39.0) 33. 4) 33.4 7 1 5 21 5 
11.9 28,4 52. 7| 50.6) 51.1) 37. 0/56. 8) 50. 9 50. 4 4 ’ 62. 5| 52. 4) 54. 0/27. $49.4) 38.4) 37.8) 23.5) 47.2) 38.4) 37.9 
12 2 98.1 54.8) 50.0) 3). 6) 31. 3\54. 7) 52. 3) 53.1 | 35 63. 1) 59. 3} 61. 1!27. 553. 6) 46.2) 47 it 27.3, 50.6, 44.6) 45.1 
7.9 2,135.8) 34.4) 31.3) 22. 5/46. 3) 38. 1) 40. 0) 19. 9 38.6) 34. re $4. 3/18. 1/42. 3) 35.0) 33.8) 21.3) 44.4) 32.9) 33.4 
7. 3 18.244. 7) 38. 7) 87.3) 20.040. 7) 36. 6 36.2 25.6 54.1) 51.0) 45.924. 4.46.4) 40.4 a 23.8, 48.3) 49.4) 51.1 
} } | 
199 5) [ leneee 36. 7 34.7) 33. 4..... 36. 9 41. 1| 41.9......| 45. 9| 46. 5) 45.4)... ./30.9) 28. 6) 28. 6).....) 39.5) 39.3) 38.5 
9 7 8.7 16.0, 14. 3} 14. 3| 10. 0/20. Oi 15. 0 i5.0 10.0) 16.0 i 16. 0} 16.0) 8. 816.0 11.6 11. 0} 8.0) 15.0 15.0) 15.0 
14.6 .. 15.8 15,0) 15. 01.....118. 4 ~ 15. 8'...... 12. 6} 12. 8 12.8)....|15. 1) 14.9) 14.8).....! 16.4) 16.4) 16.4 
| 58.6 9, 8 76.2 Bi. 53. 3} 43. 3\75. 9) 60.2 57.9 35. 0 64.6 49, 2) 46.3)40.7|77. 0) 59.1) 55.9) 42.8, 30.1) 64.1 61.7 
| 34 3 -- 42.0) 3 . & 33, 3] 32.6 ..... 45. 3| 35. 4| 33. 1)....|43.4) 31.7) 3L.5).....) 44.1) 35.4] 34.6 
-; = — 35. 20.9 jos- an 7% » | 29. —_— 36. 9) 30.8 fs 30. 6) 29. 41... 56. .3| 29.3 
| n.d 21.7 43.9) 40.4) 37.2 ae 43. 7| 38.7| 36.9 19.5) 44.4) 43.1) 41. 6/21. 7}42. 0) 37.2) 34.0) 22.0 41.9) 37.4) 37.4 
| On 4 16.2 31.3} 20.4) 19.1) 15. 4/32. 4) 20.1) 19.5 17.9, 33. 6) 21. 9 19. 7/15. 3)28 8) 16.2) 15.1) 16.0 30.4 18.9) 18.2 
| 99 41 Raw 39. 4| 26.8 24. 8]...../39. 6} 23.1) 21.2)..... | 36. 9} 22.2) 21. 1)..../34.7) 25.0) 23. 9). 37.5, 25.5) 24.9 
33. 3 7 0.9 49.4) 36.3) 28 ‘| 19. 5/48. 3} 36.0) 29.5, 26.0) 47.3) 38.6 38. 8119. 3/45. 2 35.4) 25.1) 27.3 66.4) 53.4 44.9 
| } | } j 
6.0124 1.4 14! 6010.5, 95 25 62 96) 27) 94 5.711) 10.1] 10.0 59 10.5 91) 87 
6. 3 0 7.3, 61) 58) 3.682 72 65 36 78 6.6 6.03.7) 7.9 63 60 34 86 6.58 6.3 
2 ol 257.0 63) 50 24/57 321) 29 32 72) 56 54/22/54 258) 2. 7] 36 7.5 6.1 5.9 
130 ieee 11.9) 10.8) 10.4)..... 11.8 11.9 11.8..... 10. 1) 10.5) 10.6)..../10.8 10.8) 10.2}... 10.3) 10.2) 10.0 
i4.y 15.0, 12.9) 14.2)...../14. 7) 14.0, 13.3).....| 13.2) 12.2) 13.0...../14.1) 12.8) 12.2 . 14.9) 13.9) 13.5 
| | | | | 
| 30 ‘I . 30. 7 30.4) 30.2)... ..j28.9| 31.1) 31.8)..... 29. 6) 29. 0} 28. 8|....|283) 29. 9) 29. 4).. 29.5) 30.0 30.0 
| 91.7 i= 19. 4) 22.4, 22. 4\.....)18. 6 22.5, 21.4)... 18. 0} 18.2) 18.1)....}20. 1° 20.2) 20.5)...-. 25.3) 25.7, 25.8 
i 7 | :. 87190) 9.3) 87) B3I83 77) 71 7.7 18 97 9.3 BLIKRG 96 87) 25 185 95 BG 
| 93 .... 124 88 83)-.-./18.@ .93) 8.5).....] 10.3) 7.8 7.8..../1.1 6.6 6.5)...-- 11.9 82) 8.1 
| 299 15 97) 27 26 17:96 29 20 LO 97) 28 301485 19 17 1 7.3, 2.0) 1.9 
| 4Qi 2] 4@ 435:..-.. 10. 3 BS 6.6... | as 28 2.6....u05 2@2 232i... 10.11 3.3) 3.3 
99 an i|----- 1.5, 44 48)..... 17.7; 5.0 5.0..-.. | 5.2) 23) 2.3....)82 5.0 5.0...../ 12.0) 3.0 6.7 
44 17.4) 45.0) 15. 1|.....|/. 7) 15.6) 15.4'..... 18. 3) 17.3) 17.0....|15.5 13.3} 13.2)... 17.2) 17.41) 16.9 
i168 eee: 15.8 14.1) 13.6)... 18. 0, 16.1) 15.7..--. j 18.3) 18.6) 18.4....17.8 26.3) 16.3|..-.. 21.2 19.6 18.9 
nlhlUe 16.3| 14.7| 14.71-.--- 19.4! 18.5| 18.0..... | 19.6] 18.2) 18.9....117.0 17.5, 17.4|--_., 21.6, 20.9 20.4 
| | 
| 0 | anh 15. 10.9 11.9 .....)14 9 12.4) 12.2 .....2 15. 1813.6 213.2....141 U1) 111 $23.2318. 5318.5 
"9 71 520.9 9.8 @=S8 5.5:23.5 10.4) 10.6 a. 3 18.0 9.5 97 5.1226 96 9.7) 53 199 98 9.8 
on 7 t.0 80.6) $2.8, 81.5 50.0)89.2) OL 8) 92.2) 54.5) 72.1) 71.2) 70. 5162.5,85.3 83.4) 33.0, 45.0) 62.7) 60.2 59.3 
8. | 27.8 48.4) 37.8, 36.8, 30.853. 1) 38.3) 38.9 36. 3) 46.1) 39.2, 38.9/27.5,49.4 37.0) 36.2) 32.0) 51.4, 39.6 30.4 
| { | | 
| 16.61 . 30.6) 20.9, 19.3'..... 126. 8} 25.9) 24.8 ..... | 26. 8| 18.4) 17.5|..../27.5 24.2) 22.7)..... 27.9) 20.5 19.7 
re BO. 33.8 34. 1'.....125. 5) 33.4) 33.8).....) 24.1) 30.6) 29.0)....\26.2 31.4) 31.0..-.. 22. 8| 32.7) 32.5 
io 06l—ooleeoe 47.7) BL. 3) 48.3)... ...187. 9) 45.0) 44.0..... #12. 3 13. 4/413. 2).....39.2 38.6) 37.5... 412.6412. 2412,.5 
a 20 a1. 48.4 46. sto ie 1 48. 8,..... | 47.2) 27.4) 24.6...) 7.5, 37. 5 39. 6,..... 69. 3) 44.1 45.3 
| ® j | | es | | 
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Apr. 15— 
Apr. | Mar.| Apr. fs 
15, | 15, | 13, -————— 
1920. | 1921.} 1921.] jo13 | y999 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
45.5} 43.1] 44.1) 24.7) 40.7 
40.1) 36.4) 37.2} 20.8 37.5 
35.7| 34.81 34.81 17.1| 29.7 
28.6) 248) 22.8) 15.4) 22.9 
18.8} 17.3) 16.7) 16. 4) 15. 7 
41.1] 33.6] 34.6] 20.4) 39.5 
50. 8 44.0 42.8) 22.0, 55.0 
48.0} 43.3] 43.5! 29.0 57.0 
43.8) 36.3) 41.1] 17.5 39.7 
49.6) 45.5) 44.4) 19.8 46.5 
34.9) 30.0). 28.6)...... | 885 
21.3| 20.0] 20.0) 82] 13.9 
14.3} 15.0] 15.0)...... 14.7 
78.9} 62.5} 60.3) 38.8) 75.1 
48.4/ 39.8 29.5)...... | 44.7 
35.5}. 32.5 29.0]......| 26. 3 
41.8) 38.1] 26.5] 22.5) 42.8 
31.9} 19.2) 18.9) 17.3) ‘31.9 
37.4) 23.5] 25.5)...... | 38.7 
49.6 3841 32.2) 20.5) 47.4 
11.4) 10.0) 10.0) 5. 2 12.1 
%11 6&7 62 29 7.6 
6.0| 44 4.1) 23) 62 
10.91 10.1) 9.91...... | 11.2 
14.5, 13.3] 13.01...... 15. 0 
28.1) 28.5) 28R1)...... 30.9 
21.0' 20.2] 20.4)...... 20. 6 
19.9} 11.6] 10.5) 85! 19.0 
12.2} 8&8 8 &...... 12.5 
9.6 321 28 13 9. i 
10.9} 47) 4.4)...... 10. 7, 
9.6, 48) 4.81..... 8,2 
14.2) 1L6) 11.7]...... 20, 1) 
21.1| 17.1 16.8)...... 17.9 
22.2) 21,2, 2.4)...... 184 
15,4]. 12.7% 41.4)...... 15.7) 
19.5) 96) 94) 5.8) 20.5) 
89.9 843] 84.31 56.01 788 
53.1) 40.8) 41.2} 30.0) 52.5 
29.0} 21.0) 17.9)...... 27.7 
25.3) 32.41 30.9)...... 28. 2! 
40.0} 41.1) 39.5)...... 312.3 
66.8; 46.2) 48.5)...... 67. 3) 




















Mar. | Apr. 
15, | 15, 
1921, | 1921. 
Cts. | Cés. 
36.1 36.8 
31.9) 32.4 
2.4) 26.8 
19.5) 19° 
12.3} 12.2 
34.0; 34.6 
49.4) 50.3 
5L2) 52.4 
31.4] 32.4 
36.2) 36.7 
33.7; 33.4 
13.4, 12.8 
15.1) 14.9 
53.9) 53.9 
37.3) 36.6 
31 3} 31.5 
37.8) 36.8 
21.9) 21.1 
%.3) 25.2 
35.0) 27.2 
11.8) 11.8 
5.6 . : 
4.6] 4.4 
11.1) 11.41 
14.7 14. 5| 
31.6) 31.3) 
20.9} 21.3! 
10.4 9. 0| 
8.0; 3&1 
2.4 23 
3.71 34 
43) 47 
17.0) 17.5] 
14.9) 14.7 
15.0 15.4 
12.5) 12.3 
9.3} 10.0 
74.1) 74.9 
38.6) 33.6 
22.6; 20.9 
33.9) 33.9 
$14.0/314.3 
39.8} 33.8 
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Peoria, Hl. 





Apr. | Mar. | 
15, | 15, 
1920, | 1921. | 
Chs..5 Che. 
36.3} 33.3! 
35.4) 33. 2) 
27.6) 26. 1 
24.1) 22.7) 
18.0} 15.3) 
3&2] 34.7 
51.9] 47.5) 
54.3] 50.0 
39.0) 34.6) 
44.8) 38.3) 
35.6, 37.4 
14.3} 13.3 
15.0) 14.7 
71.8) 54.0) 
42,6} 33. 7 
36.0] 31.3) 
43.6) 37.9 
29.7) 19.9) 
39.1; 22.4 
45.7| 34.8) 
10.7} 10.8) 
8.5; 6.2 
6.4 4,5) 
11.6) 11.6; 
14.9} 14.3) 
31.24) 21. 1 
19.2} 19.6) 
19.6; 10.1) 
11.4 7. 9) 
9.2 2. I) 
10.3) 4.2! 
9.2) _4.7| 
17.5, 15.7) 
17.0} 15.7) 
18.1; 17. 3} 
15.0) 12.9) 
21.8) 9.7) 
72.3) 66.4) 
47.9) 34.8) 
32.1, 26.6 
27.0; 32.4 
11.5 
04.0 
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_ | The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included 
in this report, but in this city it is called “‘sirloin’”’ steak. 
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BTI CLES OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES CN CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
j ———_— = —— 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me. | Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
— — a ~ i a ey ae 
5 Apr. 15— | Apr. 1 | Apr. 15—| . 
pt | Aae Mar. |Apr. , ”~ 1Mar. Apr. |Apr. | Mar. |Apr. P | r.|Apr. P "| Mar. Apr. 
4 \——] 15; | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15,/ 15, | 15, |—— 15, | id, las. | 45. 
72 j ei ” ) Qo Qu 
ets | 1920 1921./ 1921] 4913 | gop | 1921-| 192i.| 1920.) 1921. 1921. 1613 | 1920 1921/1921] 1913 | 1920 | 1921- | 1921. 
4 or AE NE ee A TE GE LN NN A NE se 
ats. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cle. 
34, 1) 130. 0)) 62. 7}2-47. 7}! 50. O| 27.0) 48. 8} 43. 9) 45, 1/158. 8156. 11156. 6) 22.4) 32.9) 30. 5] 30. 21140. O68. 1 1 65. 5/165. 7 
33, 2} 95.2) 48. 2] 40.3] 42.2) 23,2 44.1] 37.3] 38.9] 48.8) 44.5] 45.9) 20. 0] 34.6) 28.3] 2x. 6] 31.2] 54.4) 50.7] 50.3 
4 22. 4| 40.1) 35. 0} 35. 7] 21. 5, 35. 4] 33.6) 34. 0} 31. 9 30.7] 30.3) 18. 7] 30.4) 27.0] 26.9) 25.0] 42.5, 37.4) 37.2 
= 17.3) 30.7] 22. 4) 22.3) 16.7, 29. 4! 24.7) 25.0) 24.5) 20. 5] 20.2) 15. 6] 23.2) 20. 1! 20.0] 19.4] 33.2) 29.1) 28.6 
1S. 3} 12.0 17.5] 13.4] 12.5] 12.8 186] 14.0) 12.7)... 15.6] 15.0) 13.1] 1&1) 15.1] 15.5].....].....| 20.1} 19.5 
ee 22. 4) 47.0 a4 39. | 23.2 46.8 35. 1] 38. 5] 40.9) 35.7] 37.9 21.0) 41.8 35.3) 36.0] 22.6] 46.6) 39.5] 41.9 
$6. 25.4) 48. 8 40. 8| 40. 4) 28.1) 54.9) 47.8) 47.6) 48.8) 44.2] 42.0, 30.0) 53.3 48.6) 48, 3) 22, 4] 49.4) 41.3) 39.5 
7 30. 7) 59. 4} 53.3) 54.2) 29.8) G2. 3) 55. 7] 56.2) 52.2 49.2) 49.4 29.7) 55.6) 47.7) 47.7/ 28.5] 61.5) 55.8) SRS 
“. 20. 8| 47. 4] 37.3) 37.5} 22.0, 48.2) 37. 9 37. 7| 43. 8 33. 8] 32.9) 19. 2) 43.2) 32. 5] 32.7) 21.7] 49.3] 38.9) 386 
- 22.7, 48.6) 47.1) 47.0} 28.0, 54.9) 49.1) 49. 1) 49, ° 49.3] 51.1) 21. 5) 46.5 40.6] 39,2 23.6) 51.0) 49.6) 49.1 
37 | 35.9 33. S} 33. 5|.....| 38.91 37.01 38. 3] 38. 4) 37.2) 36.8).....| 42.5) 44 4) 43 |. | 41.0, 40.6] 40.3 
LS. 3 0) 14.0) 13.0) 13.0) $.8) 15.0) 14.0) 14.0 15.0} 15.5) 15.5] 9.3) 14S) 14.5) 13.8) 9.0) 17.0) 15.5) 151 
+ | 14. 3} 14.7] 14.7]..... 14.0) 14.7) 14.7] 15.3) 15.4) 15.2)... ..) 13. 9| 14.0) 14.0)... | 14.8] 15.5) 15.4 
+ 47.3) 84. 5} G4. 6| 64. 2) 42. 6) 79.0 59. 2) 58. 5] 78 7] G2 5] 61. 6) 40. 0 70.9} 54. 0} 48.0) 43, 4) 74.9) 35.5) 55.1 
> 6 | 45.7] 83.7) 32.7)... | 39.4] 31.1] 29.1) 43.9) 38. 7/ 37.9).....) 42.2) 36.0) 30.0).....| 42.0] 36.4) 35.2 
“; : _...| 37.3] 30.81 29. 31.....| 34.6) 30.1] 27.7) 35. 5] 31.5] 29.91.....| 38.8) 34.3] 30,4].....| 35.4] 30.6] 28.9 
+ 25.0) 45.3) 41.4) 41.7) 24.5) 43.4) 89.1) 38.0) 43.8) 38.4) 38, 3) 20. 5) 44. 1) 43.2) 40.6) 22.3) 41.7) 39.4) 3&2 
eo 15.3] 28.9] 17.7] 17-0] 15.4| 28.3) 17.8] 16.9] 28.9] 18 5| 17.5] 18. 4| 35. 5| 25. 5] 23.6] 15.2| 28.9] 19.4) 17.8 
A. m = «Céi;.wz. | 5.2) 22.41 21.2}... 35. 9] 24.3) 23.1] 36 4] 25.3) 24.6).....| 41.5) 26.5] 25.7)... 6.6] 25.3) 23.6 
' f — 55. 3] 44.4) 36.7) 24.1) 55.0) 40.7) 34. 4) 62.6) 53.3) 41. 2) 25.0) 44.7) 35.1) 28, 5 29. 5) 68. J 56.9) 47.2 
10 ; 4.83 9.8 9.6) 9.6 5. 4| 11.1] 10. 4 10. 7) 12.0} 11.0) 10.0) 5 6) 10.5; 9.5) 9.5) 6.0) 11.8) 11 10.6 
. ; 21) &1) 6.2 60 34] 81) 63) 59 82 G5 GO} 29) 7.2) 5.9 5.2] 3.4) 9.0) 68 63 
2.7) 6&1 45) 46) 27) 7.3) 52) 53) GO Sl) 51) 3.3) 7.3) 52) 48) 2.9) 63] 49) 47 
1.6) 00 1 O94 22 &9..... 10.4, 111/109 &3) 7.9) SIL... 11.7; 9.81 9 7].....| 10.8} 10.9] 10.8 
4.1 ‘ ee 12.3) 12.3) 11.8).....] 13.6) 13.3) 12.0 14.2 a 13.0)... | 15.0] 13.8 = Feces 14.1] 13.7) 12.9 
| j | | 
L.. e laa 28, 7] 28.4) 28.3..... | 29.7| 30.9] 29.2 29.1) 29.3) 2e..... | 34.1] 32. 5| 32. 5).....| 29. | 30.2) 30.0 
19. ¢ — 8 8€«| 91.1) 21.8] 21.61..... | 20.4 22.3] 22.3 23.0 24.0) 23.9222. | 17.8} 16.6) 16.5)... | 23.1) 22% 23.8 
23 : 9.8] 19.3) 10.7) 10.3, 9.2) 19.4) 112) 10.1 184) 1.0) 10.4) 8.6) 19.7] 10.6) 10.1) 9.3) 16) 10.9 103 
7.5) _ =séi+«tww. ILS &8 &5..... | 1.4 7.9) 7.3120) &2 7.9).....] 11.0] 7.6) 7.5).....] 11.3] 84) 8&1 
1.9) 21| 91) 26 23) sis 9.7, 23) LS 7.5! 2.0 Ve 5 8&7] 1.8) 1 ‘| 1.5) 7.8) 23 21 
} j | = } be 
5 Em = s(t... 10. 5 a Ye {10.3 3.9 6.2) 10.2) 3.1) 3.1)..... 8.8) 2.8 2.5)..... 9.8 3.7) 3.5 
0 Cm oi... 10.2 28 5.G..... | 26 S30 &7 3&7) 20 1.9).....; 8&7) 3.4) 4.9)..... 11.2) 5.3 60 
3.8 wet 14.9) 13.2) 13.1)... | 16.2) 14.6) 14.9 19,1) 184 I80)..... | 20. 8) 19. 5} 19. 2}. 16.6] 15.0, 14.6 
2 foaceu 17.8) 16.2) 15.8) ..... 17.9 15.5) 15.1 19.5] 17.8) 17. 0)..... | 22.2) 19.7) 19. 0) 20.1) 19.1, 185 
7 .-+..] 186) 16.5) 16.3)..... | 18.0) 16.3) 16.5 20.4) 19.5) oh omen 21. 4) 19. : 17 : Fah al 20.9} 20.6 20.1 
| | 
2. | 15.2) 11 0 ul J...._| 14.4) 11.6] 11.0) 17.3) 13.6) 12.8)..... 217. 3/214. 7/214. 8)..... 15.9} 13.5) 13.1 
9. 5 4.9 20.2 88 8.7) 5.3) 199100) 9.8) 19.4) 97) 9.8) 6.1/ 18.5] 10.1] 10.3) 5.0 196 9.6 9.6 
i. 4 - | 54.0) 62.7, 61.7) 61.7) 58.0) 78.8) 77.3) 75.6) 63.3) 57.1) 57. 3| 55.0} 63.2) 65. 3) 65. 0} 48.3) 61.3) 59.4 60.1 
4. Ss 25,0) 44.3 31.7 30.2) 30.0) 48.8) 38.6) 37.8) 51.0) 40.2) £8 35.0} SL. 7) 38.8) 38.8) 30.0) 52.8) 40.0 40.0 
et i 
‘ . 
4. 8 ia | 26.2 19. 5} 18. 1..... | 29.9) 21.3) 20.1) 26.7} 18.3, 18.0)... 25.0] 11.4] 10.2/..... 28.0) 22.1, 20.1 
2. 2 aaa 25.8 28.8) 28.4)... | 28. 4) 32.5) 30.5) 28.0) 31.0; 30.6)..... 27. 3| 30.9) 30.6)..... 27.8] 30.4) 30.3 
2.4 Ee a. 38.2) 39.0) 37.3) .....| 47.2) 47.8] 46. 7/211. 9913. 8213, 2)... 814. 3/915. 2/815. 3)... 43.0} 43.1) 43.3 
? weal 61.5 44.2) 45.3.2... | 69.4) 47.5 _y 72.6) 43.4) 43.6)..... 63. 3) 46.7) 45.6)..... 69.3) 51.3; 50.8 
i ' . | i i 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART] 
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CLES OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD For 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food’ in April, 1921, compared with the 
average ¢ cost in the year 1913, in April, 1920, ‘and in March, 1921. 

For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and one- 
month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.” 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of April, 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting citics; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 40 cities who is coope rating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Atlanta, Birmingham, sateth, Bridgeport, Charleston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Indian- 
apolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, 
New Orleans, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake 
City, Savannah, Scranton, ‘Seattle, S ringfield, Ill., and Washington. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in April: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING APRIL. 


Geographical] division. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


North South North South 
Atlantic. Atlantic.| Central. Central. | 








Percentage of reports received 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every repert was received_- 








! For list of articles, see nete 2, p. 10. 

* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, te December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MonTHLY Lanor Review for November, | 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for _ month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MonTHLY LABOR 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN APRIL, 1921, COM. 
PARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1921, APRIL, 1920, AND WITH TiTE AVERAGE Cosi 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 








Per- Percentage decrease Per- | Percentagedecre: 
centage | April, 1921, com- centage | April, 1921, com- 
— pared with— increase pared with— 

ri April, |_ ete 
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com- com- 

—— April, March, eens April, Marc! 

< ” Qo? Qo 
year | 1920. 1921. |] year 1920. 1921. 
1913. | 1913. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.' 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

s January 15, 1920, and on March 15, and April 15, 1921, for 

the United -States and for each of the cities included in the 

total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the 
cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of tlic 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually te for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extrs 
handling is necessary. 





1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September is 
ofthe MONTHLY Labor REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mont!)!y. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 33 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,00 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND MAR. 15 AND APR. 15, 1921. 








City, and kind of coal. 
















































United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





TE a ee | $12.588 | 15.631! $14. 872 
POSE an csenccecincsocccetasevedsaccesscsssssescccscnses 12. 768 15.661 | 14. 859 
Bituminous......... TEA ik ARSE Rad eSNG >SACUS ie bskees ys 8. 808 | 11.147 | 10. 577 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
ches .ws 255525... jal silks ad bhienbonnaah deiaahe 9. 050 | 8.917 &, 688 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PT ehibneeite Jc vcceetabeavdbss tases ceserdbivcioess 112. 500 115. 500 114.500 
Raitt hb civadnsbes0scnbdhestsessckeebbbvcecvcveccseces 1 12.600 115.500 | 114, 500 
ei cnc ckkin aah nae sesh éneeepcerdvsatecews 17, 500 9. 583 | 18, 833 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
eh oaths Bisse s pS ben bs obbehescesaceescccve'c'cces 7. 496 9. 920 8. 696 
Boston, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

EET Se Sa ee a 12. 750 16. 000 | 15. 000 
ES te saa cntiddn je wid dew ada thes seanaebired 12. 750 16. 000 | 15. 000 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

EEE ere Ce Soa ee weewe 12. 500 16. 000 14. 000 
EG: dba bckcteocrcesse ceed AE TS Cee ae keubee beau 12, 500 16. 000 14. 000 
Buffalo, N. Y.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EWA Se aes 5 oases dete nwa gbasdsab bs svteebdeiwese 10. 890 13. 120 | 12. 580 
cen cbeb tubes bhsSeWbsscursevaeteses 10. 990 13. 120 | 12. 580 
Butte, Mont.: 
Rae ces Se tani sb uedenwadGen <6sedéeussece 10.381 12, 492 12. 290 
Charleston, 8. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee Saas s cakes OP aw a ecesabaewsuves 1 13. 400 117, 875 | 1 17. 250 
SERRE Seat AEE a a, Bie ite oy ae ae So ee 113. 500 117, 725 | 1 17.100 

te a Sink ed bbudstne shdeeseihaedccevsveisseces 8. 500 13. 250 | 12. 000 

Chicago, IIl.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
nT ok... cecoece. i ae a ae | 12.590 15. 280 | 14. 690 
i ee ad seaskeabiewnnhed&a 12. 690 15. 520 14. 890 

Ne so occ wi ci besnencupehsurntvnreststscodsesns 8, 020 8. 988 &. 598 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
t 





ih dics shduo dade oss 1 ncn Sot ek By Re SS 12. 500 
ER hl ne Atece wets wack Chbats emeedes bancdeeen 6. 739 7.714 . 
Cleveland, Ohio: ry 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
es. Mee, ol slob ceccbenesennaccssoceceses 12, 300 14, 463 14, 125 
RE kn ee... cn ccncunncegedebreccbescoccovendl 12. 14. 525 14. 138 
ee, sduneneshibesenscevsascns 7.911 8. 404 8.500 


Columbus, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


GE a 12. 000 15. 000 14, 917 
ee ne cneodeponcevcceccecccene 6.513 &. 429 7.731 
Dallas, Tex.: | 
Arkansas anthracite— 
a a . 334 
EE ekceh inten deooacéoessseceseteneepmac . 500 






Denver, Colo.: 


Colorado anthracite— 
CO  , 14. 000 17. 167 16. 000 
iE ae el A 13. 500 17, 267 16. 000 
Bituminous tien cusGibewcarh bv +b SRnbdeneescccccecces 8. 908 11, 456 10. 647 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


lditidilidit he ee 
i ee 


i ee ee | 


blll ee 
lilt ee ee ee ee ee 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND MAR. 15 AND APR. 15, 1921—Continued. 











5. 
City, and kind of coal. 1920.” ae 


Mar. 15. | Apr. 15. 


1921 








Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I ow $17. 009 | $21. 500 
Chestnut . 00 21. G00 
Bituminous......... se ie? SRE Den 4p SERRE ee 5 Meme ti Rr iE . 00 13. 667 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ey a CS gee ee ee ee ee ee eee Dy. 18, 0&3 
Stove, er No. 4 3. SRS 18. 750 
OS eI peer rae a ee a &. 6 10. 017 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Egg 16. 000 
st Se pewnalen eteebneenagen 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 


idiecentenaiinn See ee nnn ata gees eb matte, 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsy ivania anthracite— 


TL 5s nevadsesccehesccsensagncrccccccccgeccngetubanbeds 
Memphis, Tenn.: ' 
ennsylvania anthracite— 


Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Situminans 
Mi _——— Minn.: 
Pennsyivania anthracite— 





Bituminous 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminens 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





a 
eo 


BE BRS 
s@ 85s 83 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Peoria, I1l.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JAN. 15, 1920, AND MAR. 15 AND APR. 


OF COAL IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 835 


15, 1921—Concluded. 
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| 1921 
City, and kind of coal. ~—. ~——e 
Apr. 15. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ER CLE ET Se ee Se see 
Pittsburgh, -Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a eee ee 8 web dal, abet ccbink tag & 1 13. 750 1 16. 000 1 15. 000 
NE OS aay Same: Ae eee ae 1 14.000 1 16. 500 1 15. 833 
ASTI S Se ee 8 RE OES ETS SAE RSS > oe eee 6.179 8. O31 7. 844 
Portiand, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Spm eaites 200s oli Uae Cd, a Sd 2 als dk 
Portland, Oreg.: 
a I nw enenweeelioea name ab) 11. 618 13.8 4 
Providence, R. L.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NS Ss hea hotbes sine bb ocdwaeteecs coh hess prehl. eh. j 2 12.950 2 16. 000 215.000 
ES) ee eee ey ee ae 2 13.000 | 2 16. 000 2 15. 000 
NG 6.60056.0 00 an.5h0 thus dina nseaqence nee Es) Se 3 aan 210.000 | 211.333 2 11.000 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee Chem Madea eee bee ieeact AX SEES Ae” Re OO ee ee, 12. §25 14. 500 13. 750 
CC a ee ee sick 6 «chia ‘he 12. i125 14. 500 13. 750 
ed oot, CE. atc ia, laminae wins oon abso * Meee - 8. 931 11. 645 10. 917 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aE ASS e-.b NE Ces Shee OPER auc ba ctb ee csiccs 10. 800 13. 550 | 13. 050 
A Ait « endiihn Utariiedinkise deck th bevee arses ee 10. 900 13. 550 13. 050 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a roe Sr Bs ee ee eee 13. 100 17. 125 16. 188 
| EA A ee eee bs * aegis <> 18 Oe Aa RE eS 33 13. 225 17. 125 16. 250 
EE eee ee ee 5. 970 7. 566 6. 882 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EN ne oh ad oe aes naw wamandinn b+ ore nemela 14. 000 18. 250 17. 392 
IS Se ee ree Paar 14. 100 18. 300 17. 475 
en es uc denlile dues ddodsiaie vada 11. 531 13. 769 13. 081 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, ee mn 16. 313 17. 800 17. 400 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed........... ee eR ES ee, Te oad 16. 583 18. 900 19. 200 
Bituminens.............. |S Ae, ELEN Se RENTS FO, TT 8. 236 9. 857 9. 750 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
SIE ERs 5 <2 Sart 23. 000 28. 650 28. 650 
Colorado anthracite— 
|. Cpa Seti liah tt Mealanaalila eee 21. 750 26. 750 26. 750 
ee wacaistbbbbbas did’ dceaucdce 15. 100 19. 455 19. 455 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite-— 
RE Sy th PPS Se 5 ee gee Tr ee 2 15.100 3 19.100 3 17.100 
Ee ee eel apes ee LEB ewe <eitiaia 8 15.100 8 19. 100 3 17. 100 
et ne aenowoeceduibild. 8 11.100 3 14. 700 3 12.500 
Scranton, Pa.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Rs ie eT ek oe caccoccusece 8. 233 9. 667 9. 333 ; 
EE EER IS SECTS ee 8. 300 9. 667 9. 333 
Seattle, Wash.: 
EEE RESTS oy OT ae On Oe Te #9. 588 411.584 411.582 
Springfield, Ti.: 
en ee a céldbalenielen 3. 950 4. 850 4. 250 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— . 
Rn cane eed aes > ca ob ek APs dbddkS Sace cose 



























































































: ies ton of 2,240 pounds. 
the coal into the cellar. 


* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. page 
charge in zone A is $1.85, which has been included in the average. 
$1.85 to $3.15, according to distance. 


‘ Pricesin zone A. T 


he carta 
Cartage Charges in Seattle range 


cents per ton additional is charged for “binning.” 
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Most customers require binning or basketing 
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Changes in Wholesale Prices in the United States. 
ee witnessed a further decline in the general level of whole- 


sale prices, according to information gathered in represen- 

tative markets by the United States epartment of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s weighted 
index number, which ye to each commodity an influence equal 
to its importance in the country’s markets, dropped from 162 in 
March to 154 in April, a fall of approximately 5 per cent. The April 
figure is nearly 42 per cent below that of April, 1920, and nearly 434 
per cent below the high peak of last May. 

Farm products again showed large price decreases, the decline from 
March to April being 8 per cent. Food articles decreased 6 per cent 
and cloths and clothing a little over 3 per cent in the same time. In 
the group of fuel and lighting materials the decrease was about 33 
per cent. Building materials were about 24 per cent lower in April 
than in March, while metals were only about three-fourths of 1 per 
cent lower. For chemicals and drugs a drop of 1? per cent was re- 
ported. House-furnishing goods showed practically no change in 
‘ple while a decline of 7? per cent took place in the group of miscel- 
aneous commodities, including such important articles as cottonseed 
meal and oil, lubricating oil, jute, rubber, newsprint and wrapping 
paper, soap, tobacco, and wood -P 

f 326 commodities, or series of quotations, for which comparable 
data for March and April were obtained, decreases were found to 
have occurred for 173 commodities and increases for 45 commodities. 
In 108 cases no change in price took place in the two months. 

Some of the more important changes occurring between March and 
April, as measured by average prices in each month, are as follows: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN APRIL 
AS COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


Increases. 








Commodity. ! Commodity. | | Commodity. 





Farm products. Cloths and clothing. 


Cotton, middling, New | Silk, Japanese, special | | Turpentine, New York. . 
ork | extra, New York 0 |i 
| Yarn, worsted, Philadel- | Chemicals and drugs. 


hia: 
Fralt blood, 2/40s | Ammonia, anhydrous, | 
ae ‘ Fine domestic, 2/50s. .. | New York 
Hops, Pacifies, Portland, coon . 
Fuel and lighting. Miscellaneous. 


g 
Live stock, Chicago: : 
Sheep, lambs.......... Coal, bituminous, run of || Vegetable oil, crude: 
Sheep, ewes . mine, St. Loui 1.1 Coconut, Pacific Coast . -' 
Petroleum, crude, Penn- Soya bean, New York. .| 
Food, etc. | sylvania, at welis | 


Metals and metal products. 
Copper, ingot, New York. 


Lead, pig, ew York.... 
Silver, bar, fine, New 


| 
| 
| 


| peasittas (4 
| Building materials. 











Wire, barbed, Bad 
Zinc, pig, New York 
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PRICES. 


37 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN APRIL 


AS COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Concluded. 


Decreases. 





Commodity. 


Per | 
cent. | 





Commodity. 





Farm products. 
Flaxseed, Mismneapels a 
Barley, Chicago 
Corn, Me. 2 mixed, Chi- 

cago 
Oats, cash, im ay 
Rye, No. 2, cash, Chicago. 
Wheat: , 
No. 1 northern spring, 
Chicago 
No. 2 red winter, Chi- 


sas Cit : 
No. 1 northern spring, 
Minneapolis 
No. 1 hard white, Port- 
land, ae ; 
Hides, packers eavy 
native steers, Chicago. ‘ 
Live stock, Chicago: 
Cattle, steers, choice to 
prime 
Cattle, steers, good to 
choice 
Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, light 
Poultry, live, Chi 
Peanuts, No.1,N 
Hay, timothy, No. 1, 
Chicago 
Food, etc. 
Beans, medium, 
YorK.» dthecdusnielnes oe 
Butter, creamery extra: 
Chics 
New 


Cheese, whole milk: 
Chicago 
New York 
San Francisco 
Coffee, Rio, New York. . . 
Eggs, fresh: 
Firsts, Chi 
Firsts, New 


Patent, Kansas City - 
Standard _ patent, 
Minneapolis 
Patent, Portland 
Soft patent,St.Louis. 
Prunes, New York 
Raisins, New York 
Glucose, New York 
Lard, New York 
Meal, corn, white, Deca- 
tur, Il 


at, Chicago bacon 
short clear es , 


Oleomargarine, Chicago . - 

Oleo oil, extra, Chicago . . 

Rice, head, Blue Rose, 
Orlean. 








_ 
Sep gr 
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Food, eic-—Concluded. 


| Onions, fresh, Chicago. ... 
Potatoes, white, Chicago. 


Cloths and clothing. 


|| Boots and shoes, factory: 


Men’s, gun metal, 
Goodyear welt, 
blucher 

Men’s, tan, grain, 
blucher 

eer * McKay, kid, 


ace 
Drilling, brown, N. Y.: 
Pepperell 
Massachusetts D. stan- 
dard 


| Hosiery, women’s, silk, 


mercerized, New 


| Ticking, Amoskeag, A. 


C. A., New York 


| Underwear, cotton,men’s 


shirts and drawers, 
New York 

Cotton yarn, Boston: 
Carded, 10/1 
Twisted, 20/2 


\| Trousering, New York... 
|| Underwear, wool, men’s 


union suits, New York. 
Wool, Ohio, Boston: 

Fine clothing 

Half blood 


r 

Coal, New York tide 
water: 
Anthracite, broken 
Anthracite, chestnut. .. 
Anthracite, egg 
Anthracite, stove 

Coal, bituminous, pre- 
pared sizes, Pittsburgh. 

Coke, Connelsville, fur- 


Petroleum, refined water 
white, 150°, New York. 


Metals and metal 
products. 


Bar iron, refined, Pitts- 





| 





Commodity. 


Metals and metal prod- 
ucis—Concluded. 


| Pig iron: 


Basic, valley furnace. .. 


Bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 
Foundry, No. 2 north- 
ern, Pittsburgh 
Foundry No. 2 south- 
ern, Cincinnati 
Steel billets, Bessemer, 
Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, domestic, 
coke, Pittsburgh 


Building materials. 


Brick, common bulding, 
New Yor 


Pine, yellow, flooring. . 
| Linseed oil, raw, New 
York 


Chemicals and drugs. 


Acid, New York: 
Muriatic, 20° 
hh ae 
Sulphuric, 66° 

Alcohol, wood, refined, 
New York. sen ad via pe 

Alum,lump, New York.. 

Glycerin, refined, New 

ork 


Soda, carbonate of, New 
York 


House-furnishing goods. 


Kitchen tables, Chicago. 

Pails, 10-quart, galvan- 
ized, factory 

Tubs, galvanized, factory 


Miscellaneous. 


Bran, Minneapolis....... 

Cottonseed meal, New 
York 

Cottonseed oil, prime, 
summer yellow, New 
York 

Lubricating oil, paraf- 
fin, New York bono age 

Paper, wrapping, Manila, 
New York. 

Phosphate rock, 68 per 
cent, f. o. b. mines 

Soap: 
Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 


|| Starch, laundry, 
|| York 
|| Mill feed, middlings, 


standard, Minneapolis. 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per 
cent, Chicago 








os 
oP Om WHS 
nano -s. COM 


— 


bal 


5.9 
5.0 





, paring 
v changes in 


clothi 
cent. 


prices in April with those of a year 
the index numbers, it is seen that foo 


ago, as measured 
q and cloths and 

ave declined over 47 per cent and farm products over 53 per 
uilding materials, measured in the same way, show a decrease 
of 404 per cent, and metals and metal products a decrease of 29} per 
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cent. Fueland lighting materials were 64 percent cheaper in April th, 
in the same month of last year, house-furnishing goods were 174 per ce! 
cheaper, and chemicals and drugs were 203 per “cent cheaper. In t! 
group of miscellaneous commodities, the decrease was 35} per cent. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 
TO APRIL, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


[1913 100.) 














“Metals |p, ; * 

Fuel 7 se 

. P and f eer = Miscel- 

Year and month. wer right metal ae - 
, : ~ | prod- 


A 
A 
co 


m< 


| 
ing. ucts. - | drugs. 5 ihe 


100 100 100 
January ¢ 103 107 ) 101 
Sue 5 2 101 
I ae : | 99 
eto... <. teases 3 100 ; 100 
101 
JONUATY...2 558 100 
April : é { 100 
July - 
. Uo 
114 
January 103 
MEL, « nnee : 102 
108 
124 
159 
150 
172 
156 
150 
198 
159 
170 
198 
252 
221 
January 36 232 
February 232 
March . 








232 
229 
223 
219 
216 
222 
220 
218 
215 
195 
179 
January 191 
February : : 185 
March 8 183 

‘ 178 
179 
174 
171 
172 
173 
174 
176 
179 
210 
189 
197 
205 
212 
215 
218 
217 
216 
222 
216 
207 
188 


182 
173 
171 
168 


B 


BSees 
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PRICE CHANGES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES. 39 


Price Changes, Wholesale and Retail, of Important Food Articles in 
Selected Cities. 


ONTINUING information published in previous issues of the 
MonTuLy Lasor Review, the trend of wholesale and retail 
prices since 1913 for a number of important food products is 

shown herewith. Exact comparison of wholesale with retail prices 

is not attempted in the tables. Some food products—fresh meats, 
for example—are not sold by the retailer in the same form in which 
they leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable prices are not 
obtainable. It was found impractic ‘able also to obtain both whole- 
sale and retail prices for the same date, the retail prices being those 
prevailing on the 15th of the month, while the wholesale prices are 
ior a variable date, usually several days prior to the 15th. The fig- 
ures in the table are therefore to be considered as merely indicative 
of price variations in the retail as compared with the wholesale 
markets. 

To assist in comparing the fluctuations at wholesale and at retail, 
the differential between the two series of quotations at successive 
dates is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this differ- 
ential Im any case represents the margin »f profit to the retailer, 
since, in addition to’a possible difference of g grade between the articles 
shown at wholesale and retail, the various items of handling cost to 
both the wholesaler and retailer are included in the figure. 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES. 


[The initials W=wholesale, R=retail. The wholesale price is the mean of the high and low quotations 
on the date selected as published in leading trade journals. The retail price is the average of prices 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by dealers.] 












































| | 
‘yo13;|  July— | 1920 1921 
Ay- eS 
Article-and city. Unit.\erage | | | 
oo 1917 | 1918 | 1919} Jan. | Apr. July. es pea Feb. Mar. Apr. 
year. | | 
P | | 
Beef, Chicago: | et | | | 
Steer loin ends Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
ARs W..| Lb..| 16.8} 19. 0} 34. 0] 27. 0| 32.0] 32.0) 36.0, 40.0] 38.0 34. 0) 27.0) 28.0) 28.0 
Sirloin steak........ R..| Lb..| 23. 2| 30. 2} 37.7] 39.3] 37.2} 40.9) 47.8) 47.3] 40.9) 40. 2) 36.2) 38.6] 38. 4 
Price differential......./...... 6.4] 11.2; 3.7] 12.3) 5.2) 89 11.8) 7.3) 29 6.2; 92 mer 10.4 
Beef, Chicago: | le eo? free > 
Steerrounds, No.2.W..| Lb..| 13.1] 17.0) 25.0) 22.0) 20.0) 19.0 29.0) 20.0 17.0) 16.0) 14.0) 14.0) 16.0 
Round steak....... R..| Lb..!| 20.2} 26.6! 35. 0} 35. 5) 32.0] 34.6) 40.9) 39.0. 34.0, 32.7) 29.3) 30.7) 31.2 
Price differential .......)...... 7.1] 9.6) 10.0) 13.5) 12.0) 15.6) 11.9) 19.0 17.0) 16.7) 15.3) 16.7) 15.2 
Beef, Chicago: | | | | | 
Steer ribs, No. 2....W..| Lb..! 15.7] 20.0) 28.0] 24.0) 35.0) 27.0! 35.0) 35.0 36.0) 26.0) 23.0) 23.0) 23.0 
Rib roast........... R..| Lb..| 19.5} 24.6] 31. 8} 31..9/130. 1) 34.0) 35.9) 35.0131. 0) 31.9) 29.3) 31.5) 31.6 
Price differential.......|...... 3.8] 4.6) 3.8] 7.9)..... | 20} .9| 0.0)..... 5.9} 6.3) &5| 8.6 
Beef, New York: | I Re Pe POE Pap PP 
No. 2 loins, city....W..| Lb..| 15.8] 19.0! 28. 0] 28.5) 37.0) 34.0) 43.0) 41.0 30.0; 30.0) 28.0) 27.5) 30.0 
Sirloinsteak. ~.....R_.| Iub..| 25.9] 33.7) 43.9) 44.4) 43.3] 45.8) 52.9) 50.1, 42.9) 43.9) 40.3) 41.7) 42.9 
Price differential.......)...... 10.1} 14.7| 15.9] 15.9} 6.3) 11.8) 9.9) 9.1 12.9) 13,9) 12.3) 14,2) 12.9 
Beef, New York: ; | my | De ae ay 
No. 2nounds, city..W_.| Lb..| 12.1) 17.5) 28.0] 22.0) 21.0/ 20.5, 30.0) 23.0 16.0) 16.0) 15.0) 15.5) 15.5 
Round steak....”...R_.| Lib..| 24.9) 33. 7| 46.3] 46.2) 44.6! 46. 4| 52.9) 50.3) 42. 5) 43.6) 39.9! 40.7, 41.9 
Price differential.......|...... 12. 8| 16.2) 18.3) 24.2) 23.6 25.9) 22.9! 27.3) 26.5) 27.6) 24.9) 25,2) 26.4 
Beef, New York: | | | | 
No. 2 ribs, city....W..| Lb..| 15.1) 19.0! 28.0 27.5, 31.0 27.0) 36.0 35.0) 27.5) 27.5) 26.0) 24.0) 26.0 
Rib roast. .........R..| Ub..| 21.8) 27.9) 37.5) 38.6) 38.4) 40.6) 44.4 41.7) 87.3) 38.3) 35.6, 36.4) 38.0 
Price differential.......|...... 6.7, 8&9 9%5,1L1) 7.4, 13.6) 8&4) 6.7, 9.8) 10.8) 9.6 12.4) 12.0 
Pork, Chicago: | pap |e Oe ae | 
te W..| Lb..| 14.9) 25.0) 29.0) 37.0) 25.0) 32.0) 35.0) 38.0, 18.0 21.0) 19.0) 24.0) 28.0 
Chops ee See R..| Lb..} 19.0} 29.2) 3525) 41.7) 32.4] 43.1] 42.6) 46.0, 28.0) 30.8) 28.2 34.2) 36.0 
Price differential.......1...... 4.4) 4.2) 6.5) 4.7] 7.44111) 7.6 8.0,10.0| 9.8) 92: 11.2) 8&0 








' Price is for different quality of beef from that quoted at wholesale. 
[1155] 
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Pork, New York: 
Pees, San Francisco 


Bacon, 
Ham, 


j 
, 


















4 [Average for 1913=100.] 

®- ——— emai 

: | 

+ | Av- July— 1920 1921 

: Article and city. [for | : , 
-— 1917 | 1918) 1919 | Jan. | Apr.|July.| Oct. |Dec. Jan. Feb.|Mar.| Apr. 
| | | i j | 

na ee ae oe i ey | ‘wig 

Z Beef, Chicago: ‘ | | 

‘a Steer loin ends (hip).....W-..| 100 | 113 | 202 | 161 | 190 | 190 | 214 | 238 | 226 202 | 161 | 167 167 

a Sirloin steak.............. R..| 100 | 130 | 162 | 169 | 160 | 176 | 206 | 204 | 176 | 173 | 156 | 166 166 

Beef, Chicago: 
: Steer rounds, No. 2.......W. -| 100 | 130 | 191 | 168 | 153 | 145 | 221 | 153 | 130 | 122 | 107 | 107 122 
ig io | ae R..| 100 | 132 | 173 | 176 | 158 | 171 | 202 | 193 | 168 | 162 | 145 | 152 154 
4 Beef, C 0: 
: Steer ribs, No. 2.......... w. | 100 | 127 | 178 | 153 | 223 | 172 | 223 | 223 | 229 | 166 | 146 | 146 | 146 
: si ES a R..| 100 | 126 | 163 | 164 | 154 | 174 | 184 | 179 | 159 | 164 | 150 | 162 162 
3eef, New York: | | 
No. 2loins, city.......... W..| 100 | 120 | 177 | 180 | 234 | 215 | 272 | 259 | 190 | 190 | 177 | 174 190 
Sirloin steak.............. R..| 100 | 130 | 169 | 171 | 167 | 177 | 204 | 193 | 166 | 169 | 156 161 166 
Beef, New York: 

; No. 2 rounds, city........ W..| 100 | 145 | 231 | 182 | 174 | 169 | 248 | 190 | 132 | 132 | 124 | 128 128 
m Round steak.............. R..| 100 | 135 | 186 | 186 | 179 | 186 | 212 | 202 | 171 | 175 | 160 | 163 168 
B Beef, New York: 

z No. 2 ribs, city........... w..| 100 | 126 | 185 | 182 | 205 | 179 | 238 | 232 | 182 | 182 | 172 | 159 | 172 
$ te R..| 100 | 128 | 172 | 177 | 176 | 186 | 204 | 191 | 171 | 176 | 163 | 167 | 174 
2 Pork, Chicago: 
« ES PU W..| 100 | 168 195 | 248 | 168 | 215 | 235 | 255 | 121 | 141 | 128 161 188 
GOREN, i ci thaddcccconeee R..| 100 | 154 | 187 | 219 | 171 | 227 | 224 | 242 | 147 | 162 | 148 | 185 189 
Ne ile ae | 155 | 201 | 243 | 191 | 191 | 194 | 266 | 158 ; 191 | 151 | 168 191 
dedi nates obese | 150 | 187 | 219 | 184 | 206 | 204 | 240 | 162 182 | 163 | 169 183 
edtennng a | 194 | 216 | 261 115 | 121 
| 149 | 186 | 209 171 | 176 | 
| MO OS ae 5 146 | 181 | 231 | 174 | 196 | 226 | 216 | 160 | 148 | 158 | 167 167 
Smoked, sliced. . ......... R..| 100 | 156 | 185 | 221 | 193 | 209 | 230 | 233 | 197 | 192 | 192 | 195 | 194 
Lard, New York: 
Prime, contract .......... W../| 100 | 183 | 238 | 325 | 223 | 175 | 178 | 187 | 131 124 | 114] 112 95 
Le Mihaasesecee R..| 100 | 171 | 201 | 266 | 2i1 | 190 | 183 | 188 | 161 | 142 131 | 124; 119 
is one a0 0% W..| 100 | 174 | 208 | 195 | 195 | 221 | 208 | 161 | 168 | 158 | 121 | 134 134 
Leg of, yearling........... R..| 100 | 145 | 180 | 183 | 187 | 211 | 210 | 195 | 179 | 182 | 163 | 170 | 170 
Poultry, New York: | 
Dressed fowls............ W..| 100 | 136 | 198 | 190 | 194 | 214 | 214 | 214 | 184 | 195 212 | 206 | 212 
Dressed hens. ............ R..| 100 | 134 | 192 | 194 | 188 | 210 | 220 | 217 | 197 | 201 | 207 | 207 | 208 
Butter, Chicago: | | 
Creamery, extra «AD ge lg W..| 100 | 121 | 137 | 168 | 200 | 194 | 179 | 187 | 158 | 156 | 145 | 147) 148 
Creamery re R..} 100 | 119 | 133 | 158 | 191 | 196 | 174 | 175 | 156 | 156 | 144} 149 148 
Butter, New York: | | ; 
Creamery, ae oe W..! 100 | 122 | 137 | 158 | 198 | 232 | 178 | 189 | 168 | 167 | 134 | 144 153 
Creamery, extra.......... R..| 100 | 119 | 135 | 160 | 197 | 209 | 175 | 183 | 165 | 166 143} 149. 150 


PRICE CHANGES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES, 4] 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITI ES—Concluded. 

















| 
ss) July— 1920 1921 
Av- <a ——-  <. 
Article and city. Unit.jerage | | | 
' 4 11917 mad i rom | Apr.|July.! Oct. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Perd oe oe oe a 
| | 
Beans, New York: | Cts.| Cts. i€ 1s. | Cis.| Cis. | Cis. Cts.| Cis.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
Medium, choice....W..| Lb..} 4.0) 15.4) 11.9} 7.5) 7.9} 7.5) 83 7.0) 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.4 
Navy, white....... ach Beicclendon 18. 8) 17. 5; 12.2 12. 5; 12. 4! 12. 5; 11.2) 10.2) 9.9) 9.4 8&9) 9.0 
Price differential ......./......]..... 3.4) 5.6) 4.7) 4.6) 4.9 4.2) 42) 46 43 3.8 3. 3} 3.6 
Potatoes, Chicago: | | 
i) aa W..| Lb. 10644 15 14 43) 7.0 7.44 LS 13) 13 12 13 9 
LE A ag R..| Lb..| 15 6.0; 3.7] 5.0) 5&2 88 98 30 28 25 21 21 20 
Price differential.......|...... 5} 6.6) 2.2) 3.6) «9 18 24 1.2) 15 L2 1.9 1.8 Ld 
Rice, New Orleans: | | 
ink a masiinoo W..| Lb..| 5.0] 7.1) 9.3] 10.5) 12.6) 12.3) 12.5, 7.8 6.6) 3.9 5.3) 5.0) 3.1 
A a Rp hy La 10. 1; 11. 9) 14.2) 16.0) 16. 4) 15.6) 11.6) 9.7) 8&9 7.9 7.6) 7.2 
Price differential .......|.....-|..-.- 3.0, 2.6] 3.7) 3.4) 41) 3.1, 3.8) 3.1 5.0 26 26) 41 
Sugar, New York: 
Granulated ........ W..| Lb..| 4.3) 7.4) 7.4) 8.8) 15.7] 18.1) 19.9 10.8 7.8 7.6 6.7) 7.8 7.5 
Granulated........-. R..| Lb..| 4.9) 84) 8.8) 10.0) 17.3) 19.1) 25.2 13.1) 9.7) 9.0 8&2 9.0) &Y9 
Price differential .......|...... 6) 1.0 14 he te 1.9) 6.3) 2.3) 1.9) 1, 4) 15 1.2 14 











3 Good to choice, 


RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES. 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES Iv 
SELECTED CITIES—Conciuded. 








Av- July— 1920 1921 
Article and city. —— eer a as l a 


for | 
Aen 1917 tal ake Jan. |Apr. |July.| Oct. |Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. 
| ' 




















Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra.......... W..| 100 | 121 | 158 | 178 | 192 | 185 | 186 | 188 | 156 | 147 | 144 | 126 | 


_ Creamery, extra.......... R..| 100 | 117 | 146 | 167 | 183 | 165 | 175 | 280 | 155 | 141 | 147 | 128 | 
Milk, Chicago: 
SP Saat Ww 100 | 124} 139 | 179 | 213 | 168 | 189 | 228 | 161 | 155 | 134 | 134 


Fresh, bottled, delivered.R..| 100 | 125 | 150 | 175 | 188 | 175 | 188 | 200 | 175 | 175 | 175 | 175 
Milk, New York: I 
Fresh . i ia We ag ti W..| 100 | 143 | 154 | 2 243 | 174 | 200 | 240 | 214 | 214 177 | 149) 149 
Fresh, bottled, delivered.R..| 100 | 127 | 141 | 178 | 200 | 167 | 178 | 200 | 189 | 189 | 178 | 167 | 167 
Milk, San Francisco: 





ea a W..| 100 | 110 | 151 | 190 | 205 | 205 | 205 | 241 | 226 | 215 | 195 | 182 | 
Fresh, bottled............ R..| 100 | 100 | 121 | 140 | 158 | 153 | 160 | 168 | 468 | 158 | 154 | 148 | 
Eggs ae: 
Fresh, firsts.............. W..| 100 | 137 | 162 | 186 | 303 | 177 | 184 | 257 | 323 | 303 | 150 | 128 | 
Strictly fresh... R_.| 100 | 139 | 157 | 182 | 266 | 175 | 183 | 245 | 300 | 269 | 154 | 138 | 
Eggs, New York: | 
Fresh, firsts.............- W..! 100 | 141 | 161 | 179 ! 311 | 196 | 187 | 255 | 333 | 275 | 155 | 133! 110 
Strictly fresh............. R..| 100 | 120 | 144 | 167 | 241 | 158 | 168 | 220 | 264 | 226] 148/126 | 11) 
Eggs, San Francisco: . 
le W..| 100 | 119 | 164 | 168 | 203 | 144 | 179 | 250 | 233 | 220] 106 | 108 | 
Strictly fresh............- R..| 100 | 105 | 138 | 152 | 185 | 127 | 162 | 243 | 222 | 189} 191 | 206 | 
Meal,-corn, Chicago: 
hae + et a W..| 100 | 321 | 386 | 329 | 264 | 286 | 307 | 200 | 150 | 136 | 114 | 121 | 121 
nin aE R..| 100 | 200 | 234 | 210 | 228 | 245 | 248 | 231 | 224 | 231 | 210] 207] 2 


Potatoes, Chicago: 
White, g to choice....W..| 100 | 440 | 150 | 140 | 430 | 700 | 740 | 180 | 130 | 130 | 120 | 130 x) 
els cunatnanis ones nae R..| 100 | 333 | 247 | 333 | 347 | 587 | 653 | 200 | 187 | 167 | 140 | 140 | 135 





Sugar, New York: 
Cs. ceehcanccnca W..| 100 | 172 | 172 | 205 | 365 | 421 | 463 | 251 | 181 | 177 | 156] 181 174 
Granulated .........6..26. R..| 100 | 171 | 180 | 204 | 353 | 390 | 514 | 267 | 198 | 184 | 167 | 184 ] 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 to 
March, 1921. 


N THE following table the more important index numbers 0/ 
| wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign countries, 
as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to : 
common base, in order that the trend of prices in the several coun- 
tries may be directly compared. The results here shown have bee: 
obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index number: 
to the year 1913; 1. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the origina! 
base into the imdex for each year or month on that base. The-« 
results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of the cor- 
rect index numbers in the case of series constructed by averagi! 
the relative prices of individual commodities.'. This applies to the 
index numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada, the Statisque 
Générale of France, the British series of the Economist, and the 
series for Italy constructed by Prof. Riccardo Bachi. The mdc 
numbers of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
Census and Statistics Office of New Zealand are built on aggregatc- 
of actual money prices, or relatives made from such a ates of 
actual prices, and therefore can readily be shifted to any desired bas:. 
The series here shown for Sweden and Australia are reproduced :- 
published, the latter after being rounded off to three digits. || 
should be understood, also, that the validity of the comparisons her: 
made is affected by the wide difference in the number of commoditics 
included in the different series of index numbers. 


1 For a discussion of index numbers, constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 181 of || 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
[1158] 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation.] 



























































LS ir Italy: 
United nN . - y: Nether- | , 
Seatac: | Canada: Td Riccardo | “4. a tealin:-| New 
pStater: | Depart: | United | prance: | Bachis3s| c8MG5: | sweden: Australia: 7c\ona: 
D Labor | ™eDtof! Gom: Statis- | commod-| Rireay | S¥e@SK Census | Census 
Yearand | ctatis. | @ber; | peone tique ities voor de | Handels-| oq sta- | and Sta- 
month. | ties: 328 | 272 com- mist: Générale;) until end Statis- tidnings; rr ‘ Bag tistics 
commod- modities 44 com- 45 com- of 1919; tiek: 49 47 com- rend “| Office; 
120 ities (var-| rang modities. modities. therea fter com- | modities. | odities. | 140 comi- 
117 jiable), | @P#e)- 76 COM- | modities. modities, 
modities.| 
a 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 | Pee cs 100 
wes 100 100 99 102 95 | 106 | 116 2 100 102 
149 | 101 110 123 140 133 | 149 | 145 14) 121 
167 SE oad a 124 134 160 188 200 | 233 | 185 | 132 131 
‘ || + oe 176 174 204 262 299 298 | 244 146 148 
129 ae 196 205 225 339 409 398 | 339 170 172 
146 bt: ae 212 216 235 356 366 306 331 180 175 
1914. 
10s January... 100 101 97 100 EE - a ? ae ae 
April. ..... 98 101 96 100 ES AS Tela i SEMEN 5S, RE 
| ae 100 99 95 101 SS Rae: eee, epee it 
110 October. . . 99 102 10 107 ge Se ee PEELS LEOE, AR, Ce eS 
“a 1915. 
10 January... 99 103 112 124 105 eens Ceres cere erererrres 
+ April...... 100 108 124 135 ee Leds é wdlicen dan sicabineieee 
re 101 lil 122 142 | SE I I: Ree 7 
121 October. .. 101 112 125 158 ot ES a err ee aa 
al4 1916. 
January... 110 127 143 179 a DAE ee See Bee 
w) AvGE....<: 117 132 1A 190 :  |y Soe Perey Re ee eee 
133 i ee 119 132 156 186 gg RRR ae ee ae ae Pepe 
a October. . - 134 138 171 198 gy REE Peer eee SOO 4: ... casa 
189 1917. | 
‘i January .. 151 154 184 215 A Ra eee BED js-0005 dela 
April...... 172 169 200 248 IE vac abnc en T > pre 
i 186 179 208 268 RS eme Ste ataee * eens 
October. .. 181 179 212 284 OT! RE Fee ee BO liceccens 
to 1918, | | 
January... 185 | 190 215 313 RTS Ra A ae 164 160 
February. . 186 194 216 319 ES, ERTS =, ae 164 15u 
March..... 187 199 218 327 BES cera aaa lw ctmovcees | 167 161 
- : April...... 190 199 221 333 ieee ‘Span 168 155 
May....... 190 204 223 335 SR Cares apes: 171 187 
— 4 Je. os aad 193 207 227 329 TE Pe eee seeee 171 160 
4 , eee! 198 210 228 337 ie Laccebeboe 170 72 
uv ; August...- 202 210 233 350  ' ora er a ae 172 177 
n- y Septem ber. 207 211 | 232 355 gd ee Sic aehecnianwn 172 179 
, 3 October... 204 214 231 360 | eee ee 370 | 173 182 
en ; November. 206 215 231 358 fee abiee 367 172 185 
December.. 206 213 226 353 DPE Necdcteaned 372 172 | 187 
T'S J 1919. 
al a January... 203 211 217 348 | eer 369 171 189 
February.. 197 206 216 340 ., Seen 358 | 167 176 
March..... 201 205 212 337 , aa 354 165 170 
pS 203 206 214 332 MTs caxneedtes | 339 i71 16S 
i May....... 207 210 | 222 325  ) epee 330 172 167 
June....... 207 210 230 330 _ i ero 324 173 | 168 
_c diy. 218 217 240 349 yp re a8 tes 320 176 170 
he August... 226 222 242 347 300 j...2.-~-0- 321 182 174 
= September. 220 223 245 360 eres 319 1S5 178 
ts 6 October... 223 221 252 382 Bee tes owseedtd 307 200 179 
he November. 23u 227 259 405 G4... consnnnd 308 | 199 | isl 
December... 238 238 27% 423 2» eer 317 | 197 183 
eX 1920, | 
he January... 248 250 288 487 508 | 293 | 319 203 190 
; February.. 249 254 303 522 557 | 289 | 342 206 | 194 
es March..... 253 258 310 554 602 | 290 | 354 209 | 202 
f April...... 265 261 | 306 5 664 | 296 | 354 | 217 | 205 
U ae 272 263 | 304 550 660 297 361 25 205 
” June....... 269 258 291 493 632 297 366 | 233 295 
_ pe Savage 262 256 292 496 604 301 364 | 234 215 
as August... 250 244 288 501 625 289 365 | 236 245 
Septem ber. 242 241 284 526 655 288 362 | 236 216 
lt October... 225 234 266 502 659 283 346 215 21s 
re November. 207 225 245 460 670 261 331 208 214 
. December.. 189 214 220 435 655 233 299 | 197 2i4 
es 1921. 
January... 177 208 209 407 642 213 267 196 212 
February. . 167 199 192 376 613 201 250 IER do ccccbesds . 
~ March..... 162 194 1sy 360 |g ere 237 Pt Rienkdesss . 
tne OE aARTBS ES tec ema a 
1 July, 1913-June, 1914. 2 July, 1914. 
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Purchasing Power of Money in Australia. 


The following statement taken from the Quarterly Summary of 
Australian Statistics, Bulletin No. 82, December, 1920, gives the pur 
chasing power of money on the average in six Australian etbitele 
each year from 1901 to 1920 as compared with the year 1911: 


S 1n 


AVERAGE AMOUNT NECESSARY TO PURCHASE IN 6 AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS WHA’ 
WOULD HAVE COST 20 SHILLINGS IN 191f FOR GROCERIES AND FOOD, FOR HOUS:: 
RENT, AND FOR BOTH CLASSES OF EXPENDITURE, 1901 TO 1920. 


[1 shilling at par=24.3 cents; 1 penny at par=2.03 cents.] 








Weighted average for 6 capital towns. 


Both 
| classes. 


Groceries : 
and food. House rent. 
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1 Basis of comparison. 


In order to make the figures in the above table comparable to fig- 
ures on prices and cost of living published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, those figures relating to the period 1913 to 
1920 have been recomputed in the following table, using 1913 instead 
of 1911 as the basis of comparison. Thus this table shows for eac): 

ear 1913 to 1920 the amount necessary to purchase what woul: 
have cost 20 shillings in 1913. 
AVERAGE AMOUNT NECESSARY TO PURCHASE IN 6 AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS WHA? 


WOULD HAVE COST 20 SHILLINGS IN 1913 FOR GROCERIES AND FOOD, FOR HOUS! 
RENT, AND FOR BOTH CLASSES OF EXPENDITURE, 1913 TO 1920. 


[i shilling at par=24.3 cents; 1 penny at par=2.03 cents.] 











‘Weighted average for 6 capital towns. 
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| Geeveries Both 
and food. House rent. classes. 
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1 Basis of comparison. 
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Wholesale Prices cf Commodities in Germany. 


‘ HE following table taken from Commerce Reports No. 94, April 
4 T 23, 1921, shows the comparative wholesale prices of 69 important 


commodities 1 in Germany before the war and at various dates 
during 1920 and in January, 1921. The figures from which a general 
T average was struck were oer by the Frankfurter Zeitung from 
different parts of German 


Vy HOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES BEFORE THE WAR AND AT VARIOUS DATES, 
1920 AND 1921. 












































Is 
| mark at par=23.8 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quaris; 1 hectoliter=2.8 bushels; 
— i cubie meter=35.3 cubic feet.] 
Average 
_ sna aten : Jan. 1, Apr.1, | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 8, 
+ Commodity. nies.” 1920. 1920. 1930. 1920. 1921. 
2 Foodstuffs and luxuries: Marks. | Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 
2 Ee per 100 kilos. 21. 50 64. 00 64. 00 178. 00 178. 00 178. 00 
0 SE eer eere do.... 18. 20 91.50 100. 00 140. 00 140. 00 150. 00 
0 | 2. ee do.... 18. 80 72. 50 72. 50 i110. 00 200. 00 200. 00 
il te catabaricgnaneseeannd O0.<us 16. 10 91. 50 100. 00 135. 00 135. 00 145. 00 
0 NT Cn at wineiahaais Wome a 16. 25  * | eee 290. 00 385. 00 360. 00 
0 0 per 50 kilos. . 4. 20 18. 00 36. 00 55. 00 $5. 00 45. 00 
6 I ins pte maaaes's per kilo... 24 7. 20 7. 40 2.15 | 2. 80 2. 50 
0 ES eee pee Od. - 4 . 16 7. 50 8. 00 2. 75 | 5. 00 4.00 
0 IE. Hino Sees cdicccdcdeed do... .19 9. 00 9. 60 9. 50 | 8. 00 7.00 
I OES a See do.... 2 13. 80 20. 50 8. 75 | 8, 00 6. 25 
10 Re os ovics Sin ve aend ne vt per M.. 66. 00 | 2,100.00 | 1,400.00 | 2,050.00 | 2,850.00 | 2,650.00 
7 SE od ehikexe eadlen oa per 4 kilo.. . 57 14. 75 20. 00 A) eee ee 14.50 
6 Pai iadkpinevecnnasstencad aS . 54 4. 60 11. 30 PE iéiicccsactibohiane 
4 EE POPE Te ee do.. . 52 17. 25 a a Sere 13. 75 
3 ERE AY per 50 kilos..| 119.00 | 800.25 | 1,125.25 | 1,565.45 | 3,300.00 |.......... 
2 See per liter. . . 20 . 83 1. 82 | 2. 42 | 2. 62 2. 62 
. Condensed milk........... per 48tins..| 19.70] 305.00] 410.00} 350.00! 520.00] 485.00 
Cocoa powder. .............- per kilo. 1.10 34. 00 44. 00 34. 00 | 36. 00 35. 00 
Oaligiites seas ss fc ks. cs sas...-- do 1. 86 27. 00 49. 00 38.00} 34.40) 31. 00 
ot ag a per 100 kilos. 43. 00 178. 85 251. 00 378.00 | 420.00; 420.00 
EE. ES eee per hectoliter. . 20. 00 65. 00 65. 00 180.00 | 180.00 | 180. 00 
Raw tobacco, domestic, for cigars, | | 
y SUITE SNL. 5 Sa 22 cade ceeds ou'ss¥ 65. 00 35. 00 350. 00 | 1,200.00 | 1,500.00 | 1,200.00 
u- pO as ee pe r kilo. . 3. 20 55. 00 70. 00 40. 00 | 72. 00 72. 00 
8S Sk ilconcdleseerasses 30. 00 45. 00 25. 00 45. 00 | 45. 00 
Lo CN a ES Ra ee do 155. 00 | 3,800. 00 | 5,300.00 | 2,500.00 | 2,600.00 | 2,200.00 
iextiles, leather, etc. : 
ud fo i per kilo.. . 67 68. 75 55. 00 45. 00 33. 00 | 29. 00 
ah South German wool (A-B washed), 
pet eles le SIR) eae ae Pte. 1. 72 G4. BD bon cn cen 75.00 | 110.00 | 92. 00 
ld Silk (organzine 20/22)........ per kilo..| 46.00 | 1,500. 00 | 2, 500.00} 970.00 | 1,250.00 | 1,050. 00 
Cotton yarn (36)................ do.... 2. 02 94.00 | 162. 50 77. 50 | 77. 50 | 69. 00 
MEG os bh cece cesccss..cs NS REE 300. 00 530. 00 340.00 | 300.00 270. 00 
Flax (highest average price), per 
AT a cadevbimecsdeng:falrccesivess 42. 00 42. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 
S} Skins (box calf)............. per kilo. 7 1.15 32. 60 35. 50 22. 60 22. 00 19. 00 
: IE ono akc c cabsocecs P.. 551 2. 80 82. 50 145. 00 67. 50 78. 00 70. 00 
- —_ PE ivatpcoecedes per pair... 11. 00 165. 00 305. 00 165. 00 185. 00 180. 00 
inerais: 
SO Ms oo. ces cicee per ton. 13. 75 117. 70 230. 90 238. 00 238. 00 238. 00 
‘ Pit anthracite!................. BES: iL. 65 106. 90 192. 40 198. 40 198. 00 198. 00 
ns. Foundry coke!...........-....- sal 17. 50 155. 60 291. 80 300. 20 300. 20 300. 20 
Rhenish brown coal?........... do.. 13. 30 180. 00 180. 00 140. 00 140. 00 160. 00 
—- a gap ree peat (East F risian),? 
eS a sha lip o 2. 30 500. 00 400. 00 400. 00 400. 00 450. 00 
) eee ES tne Saree per ton.. 12. 90 129.10} 262.60] 277.90] 271.00 271. 00 
Foun DEINE S 550'54600 see 0 do.... 75. 50 | 1,324. 50 | 1,776.00 | 1,660.00 | 1,660.00 | 1,660.00 
— ; i ae 87. 50 | 1, 465. 00 | 2, 442. 00 | 2, 260. 00 | 1, 895. 00 1, 895. 00 
Iron scrap and Iasteel.........- a 46. 00 | 1,300. 00 | 1,600. 00 800. 00 900.00 | 1,000. 00 
a. Ea te. a 98. 00 | 1,745. 00 | 2,802. 00 | 2,840. 00 | 2,440.00 | 2,440.00 
0 : 2 EAE RR RRRRRRRR per kilo. . 1. 34 24. 75 30. 00 14. 50 21. 00 21. 00 
8 SSS. RRR do....| 3. 03 64.00 | 100. 00 44. 00 51. 00 60. 00 
- a oe aR do....} . 46 8. 70 10. 50 §. 30 6. 60 6. 35 
Eh 2, Ree do....! 40 | 8. 95 10. 50 4. 85 5. 80 5.75 
SIN ae Ol vio ois wowed vd do. 1.70 32. 00 44. 00 20. 00 33. 00 45. 25 
8 os eRe do. 3, 23 43. 00 60. 00 35.50 | 42. 00 45. 25 
4 ee do....| 236.00 | 1,370.00 | 1,500.00] 950.00 | 1,150.00] 1,215.00 
1 At the mine, inclusive coal and sales taxes. 2 At Frankfort-on-the-Main. : 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES BEFORE THE WAR AND AT VARIOUS DA’ 
1920 AND 1921—Concluded. 


Average 
pre-war 


Aug. 1, 
price. ame. 








Miscellaneous: 
=e oil (refined ait 50° C.), per 100 
bs 45 csbobdeuetciscbssedehaceéess 


per 100 _. E 


Paper (for newspaper) 

Cement 

OE ae per 1,000 pieces. . 

= salt (40 per cent), per 100 
ilos 


Nitrogenous lime (i8 per cent), per 
kilo 
Kainite (12 per cent). ...per 100 kilos. - 
Brown-leather dyes Go...\. 
Spirits per hectoliter. . 
Tar oil (from hard coal). per 100 kilos. - 
per cubic meter. . 

: per 10 tons. . ; 
Calcium carbide. ........per 100 kilos. . Lf 3 : 50. . 00 | 
! 




















The Frankfurter Zeitung of February 6, 1921, publishes the 
following table of index numbers of wholesale prices in Germany 
during the past year and up to February 5 of the present year as 
compared with prewar index numbers: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY. 
[Jan. 1, 1920—100.] 











General! i 

dex for 7 

comm od 
ties. 


Textiles, Miscellane- 
Foodstaffs.| leather, Minerals. | ous com- 
ete. modities. 


| 





12 
100 
123 
147 
170 
170 
197 
195 
194 
193 
191 
199 
195 
189 
183 























It is stated that between January 1 and February 5, 1921, the ind: 
numbers of wholesale prices of individual commodities declined : 
follows: 
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NUMBER OF POINTS BY WHICH INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES 
DECLINED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND FEB. 5, 1921. 





iT 

Decline || Decline 
Article. by Article. by 
points. points. 





54 || Artificial silk 
ee ee eee eee 
33 || Condensed milk 

32 

28 

31 

30 

25 

23 

21 

20 

20 

19 

18 

Copper 17 

ice 15 jj 
Oe a ee 














On the other hand prices of the following articles rose in January: 


Points. j 
42 | Rubber 
38 || Printing paper 


Retail Prices of Clothing in Great Britain, 1914 to 1921. 


the increase since July, 1914, in retail prices of clothing of the 


l° THE British Labor Gazette for April, 1921, is an article showing 
kinds generally purchased by working-class families in Great 


sritain. In order to obtain the data on which the figures are based 
inquiries are sent each month to 500 representative outfitters, drapers, 
and boot retail dealers in 97 towns, and the number of returns is very 
considerable. Precautions are taken to insure the rg "ys: 24 of 
prices quoted for different dates and the results are believed to be 
representative of the course of prices of the cheaper grades of clothing. 

The following table shows the average per cent of increase in the 
price of clothing at the beginning of each three-month period from 
March, 1915, to March, 1921, as compared with July, 1914: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN CLOTHING PRICES, 1915 TO 1921, AS COMPARED WITH 
JULY, 1914. 





Per cent of increase, as compared with July, 
1914, at the beginning of— 


- 
June. September.) December. 
} 








35 

80 

140 

20 

270 
300-310 





1 240 














1 There has been a decrease in prices since Mar. |. 
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In the next table the per cent of increase on December 1, 1918, aid 
March 1, 1921, as compared with July, 1914, is given for each gro 
of articles considered: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN PRICES ON DEC. 1, 1918, AND MAR. 1, 1921, AS COMPAR!) 
WITH JULY, 1914, BY GROUPS OF ARTICLES. 

















Per cent of increase, as 
as compared with 
. July, 1914, on— 
Group. 
| 
Dec. 1, 1918. Mar. 1, 1921.1 
Men’s suits and overcoats. ...........0....cce2eceeeeee = 150 200 
Woolen material for women’s outer garments............. 410 310 
Woolen underclothing and hosiery....................... 360 2” 
Cotton material for women’s outer garments.............. 300 340 
Cotton underclothing materiai and hosiery............... 300 270 
REEDS Sekt TERRE. Se AR ae. nes Sa 190 i80 
1 There has been a decrease in prices since Mar. 1. ; 
The retail prices of the various articles of clothing in July, 1914, 2 
and March, 1921, are brought into comparison in the following table: J 
RETAIL PRICES OF THE VARIOUS ARTICLES OF CLOTHING, JULY, 1914, AND MARCI/, 3 
1921. 4 


[1 shilling at par=24.33 cents; 1 penny =2.03 cents.] 


; — — 


tetail prices of grades purchased by worki 
class families. 


















Article. |, RS a ys he P34 
July, 1914. Mar. 1, 1921.1 
Men’s suits and overcoats: 
SEE SSD SE BETAS RSE eee EO SE ae a | 63s. to 90s. 
Ready-made overcoats............2...2-2.2-2-2200- giveoee i carseccccscccece 60s. to 90s. 
RS dil Dien 5b bons dud dd6bms 4465 06% poteldae 30s. to 42s............. 80s. to 120s. 
ed ewrendbercecvtemeyietasocc¥cna POD ow deecegeeege | 80s. to 110s. 
Woolen material for women’s outer garments: 
Costume cloth......... PR Ea pet Ss Se Se aoe 6s. 11d. to 12s. 6d. 
SEE SONS SEAS ERR ESE ES FREE Oe Poe DUR os 6 cots nese tke 3s. 11d. to 7s. 11d. 
ERR PRG SES. Ceres 3 Saks i bide dowd scm 044d dh odeohbees? ee ee Do. 
Ne Te hc dca cin gstedbmecda bbe a+b be ) § eee 6s. lld. to 9s. 11d. 
LEAP S SS EOP RT Wy ee hs 9 See tt © ee ae ee 16766580 Mi. cai. s. 6 | 4s. 11d. to 7s. 11d. 
Woolen underclothing and hosiery: 
SE WEIN PID od cde nck ccdasecécnceosecccen- 2s. 6d. to 2s. 1ld....... | 8s. lid. to 14s. 6d. 
Men’s merino Socks. ..... 2.5.22: -22cscecesececsenes G4d. to ls............5. | 1s. Lld. to 2s. 11d. 
I cd vchk Mi addin wd sid apdececccadcoscuce Is. to 1s. 63d...........| 3s. 11d. to 6s. 11d. a 
Women’s woolen stockings....................-.---- 93d. to Is. #d.......... | 2s. 6d. to 4s. ~~ 
| ESERIES Spheres pene Ss | eae | 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. A 
Cotton material for women’s outer garments: E 
See Sere ye, ye aie): ys Ges eee 33d. to 44d... ......... 1s. 3d. to 1s. 9d. 2 
OR aiindk56 KW oc SeSh SEES S SECS ot Use de debe tiaces CEI Sida ddas 0. 0.es 1s. 6d. to 2s. 5 
DO Ee ee oe EE ONES Te PS See, ED: ee oe Do. 
I es a eect beet eh pee hab nmedthaaddadqe 43d. to 62d ............ 1s. 6d. to 2s. 3d. # 
SRNR a coo on Ud Sc taba ch Pantie gba uk sDiew tut diecache awk Cee Is. 6d. to 2s. 4 
Cotton underclothing and hosiery: z 
pg I ae re ee ee eee 44d. to 74d............ Is. to 2s. : 
Women’s cotton stockings..........................- 43d. to ls. 9d.......... 1s. 3d. to 2s. 3d. » 
Cy cients <ardaiudwadi bs ccapsntcicccies 23d. to tig +t AD ARRE Ra ¥ 1s. to 1s. 8d. } 
Longeloth bhp disGbodds ¢+biesvetboutisseesscdesen Se + c0nssesone Is. 3d. to Is. 10d. : 
oS CET PHOT ETE eee etre eee eee ee er is. 6d. to 2s. t 
2 a I SIT SL ee ‘pee | A is. 3d. to Is. 9d. ® 
Boots: a 
EES ee ¢ eS! =) S,) aee 18s. 6d. to 25s. t 
IIE s. inal todos <i -bvaramsenacesnsice | 6s. 11d. to 10s. 6d... -. 18s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. . 
ia i's Seda RES Cha0us <<nad othe sedi nan | 4s. Lid. to 8s. lid...... 16s. to 24s. 
EE Ws eae. ca tans tee ined Saget akadtecds eae $s. lid. to 5s. lid...... 10s. 6d. to 16s. 
ST MR Cl eitin se dunn Secdmbdkasedins cee vangsaee 33. 6d. to 5s. lid....... 9s. 6d. to lis. 











1 There has been a decrease in prices since Mar. 1. 
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Course of Wholesale Prices in Great Britain. 


NDEX numbers of wholesale prices of various groups of com- 
modities in Great Britain for each month in 1920 and for January 
and February, 1921, are published in the Board of Trade Journal 

for March 17,1921. These indexes are based on the average price for 
1920, which is taken as 100. The highest level reached during the 14 
months covered, was in April, 1920, when the prices for all articles 
were 6.1 per cent above the average ‘for the year 1920 and the lowest 
in February, 1921, when they were 26.6 per cent below that a average. 
The largest decreases were in cotton and in other te Xtiles, which in 
February, 1921, had fallen to 40.6 per cent and 55.6 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the ave rage for 1920. In that month, however, srices for 
meat and fish were slightly above the average for 1920. The f figures 
are given in full in the following table: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN, JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY, i921. 


1920, TO 


[Average for 1920=100.] 





LASER aE Rt: 


























































































































1920 
Group. F 
— ee March.| April. May. | June. | July. 
any sr deacenuaesaka 89. 3 88.8 | 97.7) 101.6) 102.5! 104.3 103. 0 
ee ose en eenboceaas 98.5; 91.9 88.6 | 93.6 91.8 92.9; 102.4 
EE ae ee ee -94.9; 101.4! 136.5| 108.2 106. 7 108. 5 101. 4 
ee ee ee | O42) 94.2] 97.7; 101.3| 100.4; 102.0; 102.2 
Some 0G i550 bs i cckgeidekens 82.7} 90.2] 96.4) 100.4) 105.4| 109.1| 1082 
Other metals and minerals...................- 96.7} 101.8} 100.3| 97.0) i01.0| 101.0] 101.6 
OGM una bo vecnecbciccsccceccccess 112.4| 127.0] 127.4| 127.9] 123.9) 115.7] 108.0 
Other textiles................... sda Pacenindbs 3 113.6} 120.6] 121.7] 123.4| 117.7) 1087] 99.2 
OR sR on cadsencccectieeccess 99.0} 104.0] 107.1] 1080! 1049] 100.2) 99.9 
i ee | 93.3| 105.7] 108.0 | 1089| 109.0] 106.4| 103.5 
a ee eee rere 96.8] 101.5) 104.2 | 106.1 105.9} 1048 103.0 
OS SR ee see Rael Re Bee 
1920 1921 
Group. ] “ Cheese | 
| Au- mv Octo- |Novem- Decem-| Jan- Feb- 
| gust. tember.) ber. ber. ber. uary. | ruary. 
yeat aes F ae See eee a 
OO ET a aE a 102.2 103.3] 106.7] 106.3) 96.2| 90.5 78.4 
i. nex ces cmpeonss 106.0 106.9] 1091] ili.4| 110.6) 1080] 100.8 
oo | A A eT Pee eet aes Oe | 96.1 94. 2 97.2 94.5} 92.3 88. 0 81.6 
5 ES | 101.2| 101.0} 104.0] 103.4| 99.1 94.8| 86.2 
Te eee 107.0! 107.0] 1042] 99.2| 938) 8&6| 79.0 
Other metals and minerals..................-- | 102.8; 103.6) 102.3) 100.1] 92.3) 85.5] 80.7 
na sade eccccdecs 105.3 | 96.1 78.9 65. 8 52. 9 46. 7 | 40. 6 
eS os ob doccek..ccewees 94.6 | 93.9| 842] 76.3] 67.0) 611) 55.6 
TES ish ebncvecmecpevens-cocccbs 98.2) 100.8/ 99.5) 4.3) 85.9] 804) 726 
er ery | 101.9} 100.9] 94.9] 882] 79.2] 731] 673 
pe ae 101.6 | 101.0 ] ~98.0| 93.3 | § .7| 80.1| 738.4 
} 
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Prices of Meat in New Zealand. 


RECENT report from the American consul general at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, states that there was a gradual decline 
in meat prices during the last months of 1920 and the firs: 

months of this year, with a very general slump in the last few weeks 
that has greatly disturbed teak raisers, slaughterhouse owners, and 
meat exporters of the Dominion. Meat congestion in Europe, 
together with increased freight charges for cold storage space and 
other costs, is blamed for much of the decline in prices. The price 
of live stock at wholesale on the open market on March 1, 1920, and 
March 1, 1921, was as follows, the normal rate of $4.8665 to the 
pound sterling being used in making the conversions: 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF LIVE STOCK ON MAR. 1, 1920 AND 1921. 














Mar. 1— 
1920 1921 
Fine steers, ~ SSE SEALE ALES ALE ETRE $14. 11 | $10. 46 
Prime and choice steers, per 100 pounds....................---.-------- 13. 13-13. 62 9. 49-10. 2! 
Piain and ordinary steers, per 100 pounds................-....-...------ 11. 92-12. 40 7. 30- 9. 00 
Cows and ema a a as mse 11. 67-13. 38 4. 87- 9.73 
es nk. cme odeasesccccesass 6. 57-10. 94 4. 62- 7. 47 
ae a BES ep inec cb cas sec cdes des cubsececs 3. 28- 8. 02 3. 89- 6. 08 


a al oiled haere n wae wewnerewtinS 4. 25- 9.24 3. 40- 6. 44 





The retail price of meat at the beginning of April was a as 
15 cents per pound for sirloin, 13 cents for ribs, 20 cents for rump 
steak, and 8 cents for corned brisket. Legs of mutton sold at 1! 
cents, mutton chops at 13 cents, neck and breast at 7 cents, with 
side of mutton at 10 cents and veal at 9 cents a pound. 

lt was estimated, the report states, that by the end of April there 
would be 5,000,000 freight carcasses of meat in the ae storage 
plants of New Zealand im excess of the quantity for which shipping 
space has been provided, thus tending further to depress prices. 
In some cases, it is stated, stock has recently sold as low in the New 
Zealand markets as similar stock was sold in 1914, but as yet the 
general level is somewhat above the level for that year. 





Retail Food Prices and Cost of Living in Switzerland, Mar. 1, 1921. 
£ latest statistics of retail food prices published by the sta- 


— 


tistical bureau of the Federatéon of Swiss Consumers’ Coopera- 

tive Secieties! (Verband Schweiz. Konsumvereine) indicate 
that food prices on the whole have fallen considerably if compared 
with prices of a year ago. The downward movement of prices has, 
of course, not been so intensive as to bring about even an approx!- 
mate return to prewar prices, but the prices of a number of articles, 
especially of those whose price formation is strongly influenced by 
prices abroad, have nevertheless fallen far beyond expectation, as 





1 Schweiz. Konsum-Verein. Basel, Apr. 2, 1921. 
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will be seen from the following table which is based on reports from 

consumers’ cooperative societies in 23 Swiss cities, each with a 

population in excess of 10,000 inhabitants. 

RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS AND OTHER NECESSARIES IN SWIT!ERLAND, 
JUNE 1, 1914, AND MAR. 1, 1920 AND 1921, 


[i frane at par=19.3 cents.] 























Index numbers, 
wy rices on Mar. }, 
Price. [921 compared 
with thore on 
Article. Unit. tis 
June 1, | Mar.1, | Mar. 1, rong ‘. rot I, 
c « « — ='ty 
1914. 1920. 1921. -~ ll ae 9 
Francs. | Francs. | Francs. 

Butter, CRORE 0 on 66-or 000s cccwseuswes Kilogram ..... 2. 89 7. 34 7. 32 53. 29 | 99. 73 
ee eee Pee GP « vewens 3. 87 8. 49 7. 64 197. 42 89. 99 
CREE, RIOT... nsec cecscenhonses Sees 2. 27 4.70 5. 00 220. 26 106. 38 
Ts cb ke oecdeednet ane caswamns i =P 24 . 42 . 49 204. 17 116. 67 
Coconut oil......... seed Nisa oh chad catia Kilogram..... 1.73 4.05 3.13 180. 92 77.28 
RIND «no cnc etme re s'cdeenscccraleanh < ES eli dd i. 90 4. 45 3. 22 169. 47 72. 36 
Ler, emmnestle 2c es ee. oe oe ce rine Es BBs. oir 2. 01 6. 03 4. 90 243. 78 81. 26 
ES ee re EO Fe 1, 41 4. 78 3. 25 230. 50 67.99 
et ie nt Seah boy wiqiaeaweew 0 eee 2. 44 5. 23 5. 32 218. 03 102. 1! 
Other tarle oils (cottonseed, sesame, j.....do.......- 1. 41 4. 00 2. 56 181. H 64. 00 

etc.), 
DN fone « sowws- ESSE(E Eh eR E RSET TS: Kilograin . .... - 35 7% -75 214. 29 102. 74 
Ame athe dinakeemangywee «tetporehe yeh | . 45 . 85 - 85 188, 89 100. 00 
Git eneaweavcap oneatapenssclas eed ike se tend 47 1,05 1.30 276. 60 123. 8! 
Maize groats, for cooking...............|....-. OK ks «0h 31 73 . 68 219. 35 93. 15 
a PA EF SEP Sea - 46 1.11 1.17 256. 52 106. 31 
GI ea bo oda wnsseschredicvwer hb ede dnoded . 48 1,24 1.10] 229.17 8. 71 
SN es a Sa eae | a ae . 48 1.28 1,13 235. 42 88, 28 
Farinaceons foo is (noodles, macaroni, |.....do........ - 63 1,40 1.45 230. 16 108. 57 
elc.). 

es teh eT hen nnn ce ans} ae oeake dna NS i die wien - 44 1.51 - 87 197. 73 57. 62 
PEE edb ai bee nw eciedecsilvowse ite oi du 55 1.74 1, 24 225. 45 71. 26 
OE EE Se lea a a ere . 56 1, 86 1.30 236. 36 69. 89 

Eh 5 atea stele cn 0c tins ce vevew hacen. a Ree . 18 1.60 - 90 187. 50 56. 25 
_..ss—“‘(<“#«#s”«éC SEP EE GS 3 es FE eeee (eee Mess Like. . 6 1. 60 i. 30 232. 14 81. 25 
iA tt rs 6:0 cencgnen amd Mie ene Pe IS 2. 31 6.14 5. 28 228. 57 85. 99 
EE ee Mee Nise hates 1.94 5. 51 4. 80 247. 42 87.11 
Muibtom, apetes BONES. 2. 5... 5502-222 2 0 - sow ons Bianca cde 2. 09 6. 28 5. 88 281. 34 93. 63 
Pork, with bones. ... .-.. pees vor shed ee ee 2. 42 7. 26 6.17 254. 96 84. 99 
Bee. Sk... cadevdne oeesbdud ae .10 . 39 27 270. 00 69. 23 
Potatoes, small quantities............-. Kilogram... .. 19 - 26 san 110. 53 80. 77 
Posmeeme, mr GO SQCK. ...............- Se Se 13 - 24 18 138. 46 75. 00 
Honey, domestic...............0-.-----|-.--- RR 3.57 6.90 7.90 | 221.29 114. 49 
CE a a a a .47 1.93 1. 95 414. 89 101. 04 
EET. 2.0. cde sc. scacebccenBbate EES 47 1.80 1,85 393. 62 102. 78 
NS ECE OTe ae aD .47 1.70 1. 70 361. 70 100. 00 
Ce oo cach n even mca ectelewee d eS 2. 13 4.7 4. 03 189. 20 &4. 49 
Chocolate, miik....... POF arenes ss Saree ere 3. 74 7.7 7. 49 200. 27 97. 27 
ee oa on san inten Segoe ainnees ee <2 - 43 - 48 228. 57 111.63 
Prunes, dried . . ....-. Ta3 geen Dene Se, | eel ee | 91 3. 26 1. 57 172. 53 418. 16 
. SAS PSR a . 36 1.00 . 89 247. 22 89. 00 
ba i Hee . 56 1. 36 1. 06 189. 29 77. 94 
ana a aan Kilogram.....| 5.95 9.94 7.24| 121.68 72. 84 
Ed oes wan guad abba sreedhe ates ahi igerent 7 2.15 1. 92 243. O4 89. 30 
9 ive «as 2. 62 5. 59 4, 32 164. 89 77.2 
Coffee, green, Santos, medium quality..j.....do.....-.. 2.15 3. 90 | 2. 81 132. 09 72. 82 
es a aise a cid e's 2 a0 omer 100 kilograms . 6. 46 19.35; 24.95 386. 22 128. 94 
OT a Sea Va =item j 4, 49 14.24) 16.85 375. 28 118, 33 
TE es ut kee Ss ccc cet on SE - 65 | 2. 79 2. 04 313. 83 73. 12 
EEE a eee ee [ae 23 | .- 50 oan 308. 70 142. 00 
REE SS eee Kilogram ..... . 93 | 3. 89 2. 02 217. 20 | 51. 98 














A study of the prices given in the above table shows that on March 
1, 1921, the prices of 15 articles have increased under 100 per cent, 
those of 27 articles from 100 to 200 per cent, those of 6 articles from 
200 to 300 per cent, and that of 1 article by 414.89 per cent, as com- 
pared with prices ruling on June 1, 1914. A comparison of prices on 
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March 1, 1921, with those ruilng on March 1, 1920, shows that during 
the intervening year 14 articles have increased in price, 2 articles 
(flour and granulated sugar) have remained stationary, while the 
remaining 33 articles have undergone decreases in price varying 
between 0.27 and 51.84 per cent. 

Based on the above prices the annual budget of a normal family 
for food, fuel, and soap is as follows: 


ANNUAL FAMILY BUDGET FOR FOOD, FUEL, AND SOAP BASED ON PRICES A’ 
SPECIFIED DATES. 


{1 frane at par=19.3 cents.] 











Basis. Expenditure. Index. | 
Frances. 
Prices on June 1, 1914.................. 1, 066. 70 100. 00 
Prices on Mar. 1, 1920... 2... 2... ccccace 2, 542. 82 243. 60 
Pg ES ee eee 2, 493. 30 | 233. 74 
| 
' 





Recent Price Movements in Various Countries. 


world are contained in the latest monthly bulletin (No. 4, 
vol. 2) of the Supreme Ecomonic Council, reviewed in a recent 
report from the American consul general at London, England. It 
is stated that, in anticipation of further marked price reductions, 
orders for goods are being held back, shipbuilding is falling off, 
imports and exports are showing a decline, while the production of 
pig iron, coal, steel, and sugar are far below the quantities available 
in 1913. - Lower wages and shorter working hours are leading to less 
earnings and, consequently, less purchasing power, while unemploy- 
ment does not decline. 
Changes in wholesale and retail prices in the countries named are 
shown in the following statement, reproduced from the bulletin. 


Fe world 40 of serious industrial depression throughout the 


' PER CENT OF INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) IN THE GENERAL LEVEL OF PRICES. 








Wholesale. Retail. 





Country. September | December, | September | December, 
to Decem- 1920, to Jan-| to Decem- |1920, to Jan- 
ber, 1920. | uary, 1921. | ber, 1920. | uary, 1921. 


| 


| 











United Kingdom: 











IR di, a oD ba won kdibndenavundentae —15.1 | — 6.3) 1+ 3.0 | 1—5, 4 

Ra colt dbr Succ icebliccbisiis ci ccotedesiad —22. 5 | 1 EEE hadcthackbtecisdieséie.-- 

ee inti dint lle mans dh iudihin dalle de we sinntaiinn —16, 7 | a = } Sea Bi tales 60 « 
Oca Ob ies i ibathdes ccdi0iccenceedlbeccdchgedaaas —17.3 — 6.6 + 4.2) —3 
Ae RRS < eb dibitadadclitanchcighditban ts Hitiines tun —17.4 —10.7 | — 4,2. —3.7 
IG ek tS oo 2... Uhlan odia dls <secabeoneasth —11.7 — &8 | +18 —2 
dik pad bub bhp vecbuiwe cevbvoobocshusncdieehss —14.3 EO Gh bis aantecketittedass..-- 
ANTE miatin ES mes 2a Gtenarien s pagates sama ekiranpieai nial St ea pam +15.7 —2. | 
RS Sls i od I SARI SO +14 4 » J EP at Lop . 
United States: 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. .................-.-..-- —21.9 — 6.3 | —12.1 =3.4 

| EGRET Prete rere Cpa sae eee ee —25.1 © OP hiicks. een sss, .- 
MG thihnnteness - 52 d500-20.nncbyrocepparocainer<eniet —10.9 | wm 2. Wi psanecetens Bieent---- 

| 
1Ministry of Labor. 
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[t is pointed out that, whereas from September to December of 
{920 there was a more or less heavy decline in wholesale prices in 
all the countries named, except Germany, there was an actual increase 
in retail prices in the United Kingdom, France, Norway, and Italy. 
The small decreases in retail prices from December, 1920, to January, 
|921, appear insignificant in comparison with the sharp declines in 
wholesale prices. 

\ report from the American consul at Birmingham, England, states 
that a considerable fall in the wholesale prices of various:commodities 
has taken place in the last few months. A table prepared by the 
Board of Trade gives a comparison of prices throughout Great Britain 
in the months from November, 1920, to February, 1921, with the 
average for the year 1920 expressed by the figure 100. This table 
follows: 

RELATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
[Average prices for 1920= 100. ] 


— a — ————— 























1920 1921 
Group. aes 
November.| December.| January. February. 

Coren eB anaes Statin oko w ake kedieeseksiesane 106. 3 96. 2 90. 5 78.4 
Meats GRE feck code. ok Soca cdoénbices oid ely os Gee 114. 4 110. 6 108. 0 100.8 
6 pe RE ee) ae eee 94. 5 92. 3 88. 0 8L.6 
i nts nn xcilc a ane ag abe 103. 4 99. 1 94. 8 | 86. 2 

Iron omit 8 ie cr. re. bess 9.2 | 93. 8 8.6; 79.0 
Other MAGE I INROIID og cin ec cc nccwccccecescccscuce 100. 1 92. 3 85. 5 | 80. 7 
Cotten - csi doc ch v<ceenbatecunee TORRES Fe Oh 65. 8 52. 9 46.7 | 40.6 
OCOE CE ons ok dca cds cine cotdteaccccecwee 76. 3 67. 0 61.1 55. 6 
Other efi meas 26 hie 2) dn dd. ki So od deca ci 94. 3 85.9 80. 4 78. 6 
pS BY I ES Pee ee te ere 82, 2 | 79.2 | 73.1 | 67.3 








Be T oe eas wachvedeccdececccskdweie 93.3 | 5.7 80. 1 | 73.4 


The highest level in prices in general was reached in April, 1920, 
with the figure about 6 per cent above the average of the year, 
representing a rise between January and April of nearly 10 per cent. 
The fall from April to September was comparatively = aoe ut after 
October it became more noticeable. At the end of February the 
average was 30 per cent below the level reached in April, 1920. 





titty ie 


Trend of Wholesale Prices and Rates of Exchange in Various Countries, 
1913 to June, 1920. 


N THE introductory memorandum of the International Labor 
Office regarding its investigation of industrial production in the 
various countries of the world is given a table showing by index 

numbers for the years 1913 to 1919 “te for the month of June, 1920, 
the relation between wholesale prices and rates of exchange in 
France, Italy, Germany, the United Kingdom, Sweden, and the 
United States. The year 1913 is taken as the base or 100 in comput- 
ing the index numbers. The figures are of such general interest 
that they are reproduced on the following page. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES AND RATES OF EXCHANGE IN VARI 
COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1920. 


[1913= 100. | 


Index numbers in— 



































Country. Item. 
1913 | 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 1 
Germany .............- | Prices!..... 100 | 98.8} 146 TG... sacidnceesys- 294. 9 ) 
Exchange... 100| 97.4] 8&5! 749] 584| 508] 27.4 
United States.....2...| Prices?..... 100 | 99 100 123 175 196 212 
Exchange... 100; 992); 106.6) 100.4 91.9 84.6] 101.4 
PU ha nc cad< cede Prices*..... 100 | 162.6 140.9); 189.6 | 262.6) 340.9] 358.3) 4 
Exchange... 100 | 100.1 95. 7 88.6) 82.5 78. 2 74. 9 | 15.1 
Ds + secensonmminied Prices ®..... 100} 95.1] 132.7!/ 139.7) 300.3} 409.1] 365.8] 613.9 
Exchange...| 100, 100.1| 898j| 90.5| 70.9! 57.7] 62.7| 
United Kingdom...... Prices ®..... 100; 100.6) 123.5] 160.1) 208.6) 229.5) 254.3 | 
| Exchange... 100 99.6) 100.3 98. 6 89. 8 82. 7 92. 1 | 
iiietencciccnted | Prices7..... 100 | 116 145 185 244 339 330. | 
Exchange... 100 jeererees pre ree yan 111.2 | 103.2 96. 1 7 





1Calwer. These index numbers are calculated on retail 4 Index number for May. 
prices of food. 5 ** Bacchi’”’ Index. 
? United States Bureau of Labor Statistics index numbers. * Board of Trade index numbers. 
4 Statistique Générale de la France index numbers. 7 Svensk Handelstidning index numbers. 


- 
——~_- 


Cost of Living in Scandinavian Countries and Finland. 
[and Finla in the cost of living in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 





and Finland have in some cases reached remarkable heights during 


and since the war. - 


Sweden. 


HE United States consul at Goteborg, Sweden, has furnished thiis 
bureau, through the Department of State, a report on living con- 
ditions in that country in which the statement is made that increas:s 
in different items, ranging from 200 to 1,000 per cent were noted is 
late as the spring of 1920. Index numbers of the cost of living are 
published by the Royal Department of Social Affairs and are basi! 
upon the average prices of the necessities of life in July, 1914. [n 
calculating these index numbers, which show the increased costs of 
the different items in a worki ’s family budget, it is assume! 
that the standard of living remained the same throughout the perio. 
The , which represent prices in 49 different localities, may |) 
repented as minimum figures with the exception of out-of-the-way 
country districts where the prices of foodstuffs might be somew)::'! 
lower. The following table taken from Sociala Meddelanden, No. 2, 
1921, shows the index numbers of the principal budget items 
different periods from December, 1916, to January, 1921: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN SWEDEN, DECEMBER, 1916, TO JANUARY, 11. 
(July, 1914=100.] 





























: Decem- | Septem- | October, | October, | October, | January, 
Item of expenditure. ber, 1916./ber,1917.| 1918. | 1919. | 1920. °|° 192 
Food and articles of indulgence............ 152 180 281 311 298 2st 
Rae Sa a ee RR Ro aR 108 112 112 130 155 
[i .  * SC a ey pares 5a Ge ey aEe 168 240 305 294 400 38) 
Sk, ecco bib > $ wags anemic amet ae 4 160 210 350 330 330 
CENCE. wasn us cc adctapaecvekdpeabaed 109 109 114 160 296 
Other expenses.................+.--2-.-.- 125 150 220 215 245 2 
Total expenses...........02.....---. 139 166 242 D7 | 281 | 
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The decrease in the latter part of 1920 the consular report states 
was due to reductions in the cost of articles of food such as butter, 
flour, meat and pork, clothing, especially shoes, and lighting and fuel. 
Rent, taxes, and miscellaneous items, on the other hand, showed no 
change although rents were expected to increase as soon as the restric- 
tive regulations wereremoved. In general, however, a further decline 
in the cost of living was expected due to the business depression. 

Toward the end of 1920 various newspapers reported the following 
percentage reductions in prices: Provisions, 1.3 per cent; building 
materials, 3 per cent; other commodities, including fuel, 5 per cent; 
metals, 22 per cent; textiles, 23 per cent; hides and leather, 40 per 
cent; rubber, 35 per cent, and paper and pulp, 12 per cent. Hides 
and rubber and some articles of merchandise are now quoted at lower 
prices than before the war, while clothing prices which rose consider- 
ably during the first half of 1920, due partly to the rise in the cost of 
material but principally to the inauguration of the 8-hour working 
day, had decreased about 25 per cent by the end of the year. 


Norway. 


[| IVING costs in Norway show on the whole a greater increase than 

in Sweden. The Central Statistical Bureau ' reporting on the 
increased cost of living for an average family of four persons having 
an income of 1,500 kroner ($402, par) in 1914 gives the following table 
showing index numbers of different budget items for January, 
November, and December, 1920, and January, 1921: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN NORWAY, JANUARY, 1920, TO JANUARY, 1921. 
[July, 1914100. ] 























| | 
. 
i .- 2 ary Nov } Y) er, | anuarv, 
adh ef expentnaie, arom.” | 19. | te.” | ase 
| 
' | 

Food: 
CS, . Seater aes as ois oo Sots 0 ds cee iee es cocss ote 347 | 399 362 352 
a pete SS I A a Se ean <n aR SERS 327 | 340 344 31 
PERN cas Se enaces sco cscnoracesstcecpan 192 | 290) 262 59 
RE Re a re ee 314 346 348 331 
ESS Se a ee sll dient 307 382 381 | 381 
Flour, cereals, potatecs, etc..............-..20..2--- 243 340 342 | 47 
I oh ee... cab eeebabecocewasiecs 200 198 195 | 185 
Sugar........ SOO EO EES OP See 301 374 373 | 370 
ee ee sl ewheued 295 342 342 | 334 
I ee oe cs old ota 295 342 | 42 | 334 

Fuel and light: 
Coal, coke, wood, petroleum.....................--- 406 694 620 | 518 
ee no de ob ecdvbaceadsoctacdacens Beane Te Rae ee tee  { sees 
a Beg aceelaveecouses’s a eee 
I a 5 re ee EY sd dddecbeoee ~ Ee? See 
rT cart a EER reer Ss aeaait ak 
_ jj. .<* < © SFM CRS SRT SRRRRGI SARTRE, MS Saet tee age Sane 

J 

Total gee TRA! 





' Sociale Meddelelser, No. 3, 1921, pp. 265, 266. Christiania, Norway. 


The index numbers are based on the price returns from 30 cities. 
The cost of the budget items which in 1914 were 1,528.30 kroner 
($409.58, par) in December, 1920, amounted to 5,124.19 kroner 
($1,373.28, par). Tne table indicates a fall from December, 1920, to 
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January, 1921, of eight points or 2.34 per cent for food products ani 
of 102 points or 16.45 per cent for fuel. Price returns were )0t 
secured on the other budget items for January, 1921. 


Denmark. 


A STATISTICAL report of the cost of living, published by {he 

Statistical Department of the Danish Government, was gi\ oy 
in the Montuity LaBor Review, November, 1920 (pp. 70, 71), lor 
July, 1914, to July, 1920, July, 1914, being taken as the base. \ 
recent bulletin of this department giving the index figures for January, 
1921, shows that the index numbers for food had increased from 253 
in July, 1920, the last date given in the previous report, to 276, ai 
increase of 9 per cent; clothing had dropped almost 18 per cent, rou 
remained the same, fuel had increased nearly 3 per cent, and taxos 
had increased 7.5 per cent. The index numbers for the total bude; 
increased from 262 to 264 or less than 1 per cent. 


Finland. 


RICE statistics on cost of living gathered from 20 districts in 
Finland have been published ‘ the Department of Social 
Welfare of that country. he prices of nearly all items of the family 
budget show enormous increases over July, 1914, which is the perio 
taken as the basis of comparison. 
The following table shows the index numbers for the various bud¢et 
items for the four quarters of 1920, and for December, 1920, ani 
January, 1921: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN 20 DISTRICTS IN FINLAND, 1920, AN) 
JANUARY, 1921. 


[July, 1914=100.] 



































1920. 
Item of expenditure. J OT 
First Second Third Fourth Decensher -: 
quarter. quarter quarter quarter 
COLD ia. PIS ke i ccceekbese 907. 5 919. 8 1, 068. 4 1, 203. 6 1, 232. 8 1, 173.9 
I i die Sgt 3 Siltainiod neta 942.1 1, 001. 5 1, 074. 0 1,130.9 1, 126. 4 1, 089. 1 
Tadnche tdi tudecestehtione 307. 6 315. 6 354. 9 383. 5 388. 5 406.7 
ivan cinciividtiatidiacteus 987. 9 1, 147.3 1, 300. 2 1, 439. 0 1, 442.7 1, 414.1 
SD, . . Citas. Wacbdabibd ws 1,218.0 1, 332. 4 1, 366. 5 1,379.1 1,383.7 1,393.6 
sd. suis» ait Dah xbapmibieaes das 490. 8 400. 8 400. 8 400. 8 400. 8 817.5 
Miscellaneous... ...........-... | 830. 6 856. 9 977. 2 1,083. 9 1,103, 2 | 1, 065.4 





A slight decrease over the preceding month appears in the most 
important groups in January, 1921. This amounted to 4.8 per cent 
for food, 3.3 per cent for clothing, and about 2 per cent for ful, 
while rents increased 4.7 percent. In general there had been a ste:ly 
upward trend of prices throughout 1920 which reached its culmination 
in December and the idight decline in January, 1921, corresponds ‘0 
the drop in prices in other countries which has been felt first in wh. |- 
~~ prices and is now being reflected to some extent in the cosi of 
iving. 





1 Social Tidskrift, No. 2, 1921, p. 232. Helsingfors, Finland. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Hourly Wage Scales in the Building Trades, April 30, 1921. 


The following hourly wage scales in the buildin 
compiled by the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges and 


are reprinted in the American Contractor (Chicago) for May 


1921 (p. 20). 


and Maximum wage, respectively. 
























































trades were 


14, 


Where two rates are given they are the minimum 


















































HOURLY WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES PREVAILING APR. 30, 1921. 
ms EY ie EY mi .. eos } a a 
Ce- Plas- Ele- | Hoist. 
Car- | ment] Elec-| Hod | La- |) .4n.) paint. Plas-| ter- | Brick. Vator | Gas | “00 
City. pen-} fin- | tri- | car- | bor- | ‘ors | ers, | ter | ers’ Sams rs, con- | fit- . e 
ters. | ish- |cians. | riers.| ers. we | ©: | ers. | tend-|9°*:| struc- | ters. | C28* 
ers. ers. | tor neers. 
oe, er Sage 
; $0. 70 j$0. 75 |$0. 70 |90. 60 |$0. 30° /$0. 873] $0.75 |...... ......|....---|-.eeee-)ee-ee- $0. 75 
Akron, Ohio....4/""* 99 {> 30 {1.00 [ :80 | .50 | 1.25 | ” , 85 ($1.25 |...... 8 DRS ie 
hy ican ames Game al Meee ye newll) ea ie peep aah age ea TET 
Alliance, Ohio. .4)°*" 997" "777° x ape 80) .75| .85| 1.00; .60| 1.124 ..-.223)2020 2 
eed, Mibieeee-nadetntedoceLo~ SE edd. GI Letiskin Loantes 0 [oon 90. 75 |.....-. 
Atianta, GO-+--\) 70} .901 1.00} .40] .30] .90] .70| .90| 30 || 1.00 | $1.00 | 1.00 |....... 
RE ? - -  Reee owt bees Rhee | Re Boeteel Manel Ricgal Bick~ ‘Rad hed w® 
Baltimore, Md. .1|°""§ 1.00 | 1.124) .75 | 40 [100 | 874) 1.25/75 [1-25 1.00/1.00) 1.00 
Oy Se eee Sept BB Bisnesi Set iil ihe, 4, abh. 2B ibi ds Aoesane Lee 
Buffalo, N. ¥...4(°""89'| 285 [790 | 255 | 250] 1.00] 5874) "1.00°|""255.| 1-06 | i. i2 | 90°} "1.00 
Boston, —,- oO] .OOT .9 ]...... 1,60] .90 . le | ae . 9 -90 | .90 90 
EE ae ee ee eee eee eee ee ee er: re mee fee 
Cincinnati, Ohio.| 1.00 | .90 | 1.00 | 685 18.50 | 1.00 | 2874)1.25 |" "235 i 35 | 1.00 |} 1.00 |" "i090 
Cleveland, Ohio.} 1.25 | 1.12) 1.25 | 87H .874) 1.25 | 1128) 1.25 | .879) 1.25 |...-. |)... 1.25 
’ a" ee Pree of8 Lowe Sse Yb eS ae eee ieee | da'n'c di aed viaelaigns de 
Columbus, Obioy)**"59'|"1°00'| 1.00 | "280'} 250 (100) 280° )9957\ 80) 125°) 00100 
P Shy ge ephy al Racca Lp eens: Aaah denen SUE Lnecccanlnesviisiiniees aiid 
Dayton, Ohio.. 4/5 °69°)7700'110| 385 | 260 1015 | 286 i295) 285 125) 100i io 66 
Des Moines, f}......|...... est Ont ached Seen: oe Tien oe Pee en ee Sere 
Oe . 80 + -75| .60] .50| .80] .90 $e) -60| 1.00) .80) 1.00)  .80 
ps wags Meat en hedelnietlvantaslalii:. vertteawaddthionecovdce lees 80 
Detroit, Mich... ..|°"" 56 +.) neers ty erg Ny Fea ae ik eee eke | 90 
ya < PRE pr NS Oe eae bite: panes (Cate, RORRR REE SD 
Duluth, Minn... 80 | 1.00}°590 | 265] 265} 1.00 | "38012123 V6 | 1001222272: 1.00} [85 
Erie, Pa 9 <a \ shut VS ie 3 ee 8 cy, See: fe. a eee oi cians 44.00 
— jj, \ sae 65} .60/1.25 | .874 1.25) .65] 1.25] .90]...... week. 
— .75| .75)| .90|...... 50} .90| .90)...... 4) \Coged Re 91 .90 
shee 80} £85 11.00} 675 | 255] 1.00] 285) 195) 90) 195 |222222 1.00} 1.00 
airmoun a 
la..tieis Koka é 1.00} 1.25] 1.00} .75| .55} 1.25] 1.00] 1.25) .75] 1.295 ]....... 1.00} 1.00 
Grand Rapids,jfj .85| .80/....../...... ~ ore PEE Bene sndhaccsaslabatese 7. 
Mich......... 1.00} 290)4.00 1°75) 2551100) 290 110017510! 1.00 | 770190 
Indianapolis,Ind.| 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 Tay 50 1.00 1.00 | 1.125] .75} 1.25] 1.90} 1.25] 41.25 
Re t. Spe Baek ated Ste 5 Pian Ls... oy Celi Paarl See a meee ite 
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Recent Decision on Wages of Chicago Clothing Workers. 


and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America contains 

a so-called emergency clause under which the board of arbitra- 
tion may, under certain circumstances, make such changes in wages 
and hours as in its judgment shall be deemed proper. On two 
occasions the union has appealed to the board for increases in wages 
under the provisions of this clause. The first occasion was in Decem- 
ber, 1919, when the board granted an increase of 20 per cent to 
workers whose average earnings or wages on a 44-hour basis were 
$30 or less per week, and 5 per cent to sections where the average 
earnings on a 44-hour basis were $50 or more per week. An increase 
equivalent to $6 per week was given to sections where the average 
earnings were from $30 to $49.99 per week.' 
; ie. second occasion was in July, 1920, when further increase was 
denied, 


Ta agreement between the Chicago clothing manufacturers 
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Recently the manufacturers came forward with a request for a 
reduction in wages and the setting of more effective standards of 
production for week workers. The board’s decision on this request, 
which was announced on April 15, was based upon the followi 
considerations: 

(a) The specific requests presented to the board by the manu- 
facturers were as follows: 


1. A flat reduction of 25 per cent in the wage scales throughout the market. 

2. A reduction to the ready made market norm of all sections or operations i})» 
earnings in which are found to be substantially above the market norm aiter the 
per cent reduction above mentioned. 

3. Provision by the board of arbitration for automatically enforceable standards /\ + 
week workers, in accordance with that clause in the agreement which undertakes 
guarantee such production, and which provision has hitherto not been enforced. 


(6) The contentions of the union, which are summarized in 1] 
text of the decision, are as follows: 


1. Labor in the clothing industry has already been deflated, first by sufferine 
unemployment, and second by suffering reductions in earnings per full-time week. 

2. Workers can not be expected to share losses of employers except where they ha’ 
agreed to share in profits. Nosuch agreement exists in this industry. 

3. The purpose of labor deflation is said to be to reduce prices and to increase t}). 
volume of business. The emplovers have not proved that labor deflation would acco: 
plish these purposes. 


The decision, which took effect on April 28, 1921, is as follows: 


I~ 


- 


Decision with reference to request No. 1—for a general reduction in wages. 


The Board of Arbitration directs: 
(a) That with the exception of those who came in the ‘‘five per cent class” under 
the award“of December, 1919, and except for cutters, trimmers (other than sh.) 


trimmers), and apprentices, the wages and piece rates of the workers employed | y 


the manufacturers within its jurisdiction, and also of those of the workers employe! 
by the several contractors doing work for these manufacturers, shall be reduced ten 


‘per cent (10 per cent), this reduction to become effective at the beginning of the pay 


roll week in each house on or following April 28, 1921. The wages of no week worker 
may, however, be reduced below the sum of $15 per week, which is the present mini- 
mum wage for learners in tailor shops and which is hereby continued in effect. 

(6) That the wages of the workers or sections falling within the ‘‘five per cent cla-+ ’ 
under the award of December, 1919, shall be reduced five per cent (5 per cent), ef/e- 
tive as of date above indicated. 

(c) That the norms for tailors, examiners, bushelmen and bushel girls shal! 
reduced by ten per cent, and, thus reduced, are continued in effect and shall | 
observed as hitherto. 

The wages of cutters, trimmers (other than shop trimmers), and apprentices i 
cutting and trimming rooms are dealt with below. 


Decision with reference to request No. 2—for a leveling down of ‘‘ peaks.”’ 


In order that information might be had with reference to the problem of peaks 
or unduly highly ie sections, the chairman has requested each house to report 
to him in detail with reference to each such peak. These reports of a limited num! vr 
of so-called ks are now in his hands. Inasmuch as each case requires the mist 
careful consideration before it can be determined whether or not any adjustment 
should be made, the chairman hereby creates a commission consisting of Mr. Mar- 
pietri, for the Union, and the labor manager for each house, and directs this commis:i 0 
to investigate and report to him on each such case. The cases will then receive s\)1 
action as their merits and sound policy call for. 


Decision with reference to request No. 8—for automatically enforceable standards in cui '\4 
and trumming rooms. 
The chairman directs: 
(a) That the two cutters’ commissions shall proceed as rapidly as possible to |< 
standards of production in the cutting rooms where standards have not been set 11! 
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to revise existing standards at those points where experience has shown the necessity 
forsuch revision. These standards shall be sufficiently detailed to cover all important 
variations in work. 

(b) That one month from this date or one month after standards have been set and 
approved, as the case may be, these commissions shall group the cutters in each house 
into five classes, to be known as A, B, C, D, and E. 

(c) That class A shal! include those who for a period of one month produce 115 
per cent or more of the standard; that class B shall include those who produce 105 
or more but less than 115 per cent; that class C shall include those who produce 95 
or more but lees than 105 per cent; that class D shall include those who produce 
85 or more but less than 95 per cent; and that class F shall include those who produce 
less than 85 pér cent. 

(d) That in all cases cutters on special work shall be rated suitably in view of the 
nature of their work and their efficiency. 

(¢) That the wages of class A cutters shall be $49 per week; of class B cutters, $47; 
of class C cutters, $45; of class D cutters, $43; of class F. cutters, $41: Provided, how- 
ever, That in no event shall any cutter in the classification made in accordance with 
(b) above be reduced more than $4 per week: Provided, further, That no cutter who 
has been employed in a house for five years or more shall be reduced below $43 per 
week. 

(f) That a cutter’s wage shall be increased or reduced by the cutters’ commissions 
for increased or reduced production for a period of four weeks, so as to maintain proper 
classification, but due allowance shall be made for loss of time due to waiting for 
work, damages, yardage used, and other things that in justice must be taken into 
consideration in this connection, 

The board, with the cooperation of the parties in interest, will establish such 
machinery as may be necessary for the administration of the above. 

The chairman makes no change in the minimum, the scale, or the wages of appren- 
tices in cutting rooms. Questions with reference to the application of the existing 
scale to apprentices are left as hitherto to the trade board or the board of arbitration. 

The two commissions shall proceed to set production standards in trimming rooms 
where more than a few are employed when the task of setting cutter’s standards 
has been completed. The board will at the same time set standards of wages. It 
expressly reserves the right to order such changes in wages as may be required to 
secure proper standards as between the several houses in the market. Until stand- 
ards of production and wages are set and placed in efiect, the chairman directs that 
the wages of trimmers and other workers in trimming rooms shall be reduced 5 per 
cent, but in no event shall any wage be reduced below the sum of $15 per week. 
This reduction shall be effective the beginning of the pay roll week on or following 
April 28, 1921. 





—_—_ewe 
— _ 


Wage Decision of Referees in Cleveland Ladies’ Garment Industry. 


‘HE board of referees of the ladies’ garment industry of Cleve- 

T land, Ohio, on April 22, 1921, handed down a decision restoring 

in that industry the July, 1919, wage scale, with certain excep- 

tions made in December, 1919, designed to correct inequalities 

previously existing. The line of reasoning followed by the board in 
arriving at its decisions was as follows: 


On the one hand, we are satisfied that it would be unjust to the workers, in view 
of the present cost of living, to restore the November, 1918, scale of wages. On the 
other hand, we are satisfied that there has been a substantial decrease in the cost of 
living from the period on which the December, 1919, award was based. That award 
was based not merely on the then existing cost of living, but upon a prospective 
continuing increase for a period of some months which did actually occuras anticipated. 

In making the present decision we are influenced now, as we were at the time of 
the December, 1920, meeting, not only by the change in the cost of living but by the 
serious situation that then confronted and still confronts the industry. There can 
be no question as to the heavy losses sustained in this as in many other lines of busi- 
ness by merchants who had stocks of goods and raw materials when the business 
depression started. There can be no question of the general business depression 
that has prevailed in this and in most other industries in this country for a very con- 
siderable period. There is no doubt in our minds that one of the elements most 
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essential to the restoration of confidence on the part of consumers and to a stimula: ion 
of their desire to purchase even the necessaries of life is a reduction in the retail eos; 
of goods. We are further agreed that irrespective of the exact percentage of |a}joy 
cost to the total production cost of garments, the retailers and the consuming p11), |jc 
will not be satisfied that prices have reached a fair level at which dealers may sai-\; 
purchase in such quantities as will enable manufacturers to conduct their fact 
without fear of further decline in prices, until they are convinced that there })). 
been a reduction in the cost of each element entering into the garment that they ar. 
asked to buy. 


The following table shows the wage scale effective May 1, 1921. 
Except as indicated in the footnotes the rates are as established }y 
the July, 1919, award. | 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES, EFFECTIVE MAY 1, 1921, IN CLEVELAND LADIES’ GARM| 
INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPATIONS. 


Cloak and suit industry. 








Basie | 
Rate for | Pric 
: | rate for ~ 
Occupation. week os per 
| a, wexinrs. _— 











Male cutters. 


| 
Those who grade and cut all sizes and kinds of patterns complete. | 
| 


De na eebpanavanseneess ‘ie ls wots Sa 
re I a 54S Si Aa a SE AL, heh. bbe ch td ded con et BGS fo ssc55icst 23. 
Those who make markers, lay up, shear cut, and hand cut economi- 
cally and in 2 workmanlike manner all raw materials used in manu- 
facture ofgarments, Also machine cutters, who can cut and block all raw 
materials. } 
Semiskilled cutters: 
BIGOT TIES WORT... noc ccccccccse oseoanee utenti dane ee Aemhoiee ae geseenece olathe aa 
Pe ba enh poh ce Wade dew hks hh OOL ob 6sb cee de Jac ccccece 4 wee . rae 


Those who do efficiently some, but not all. the work of full-skilled 
cutters. Those whose experience is incomplete, who are doing sim- j 
pler work. (Lining cutters areincluded by decision of referees. ) | 

Cloth and lining pilers( all-round pilers) .....................2..---.--.--- oS eS 
Those who do all of the following classes of work: Lay up or pile all 
kinds of cleth, lining, trimming, shear cutting, and hand blocking. 
Those who can not pile cloth, but who can do all the other work of 
cloth and lining pilers. 
es ee OE. 8s cnasbeccbgeckssancbccesdsccece ee 
Those who “' up, mark, and cut by hand canvas, flannels, percalines, | 
and similar findings. 4 


Male machine operators. 


| 
i ll aie I i ie i a enn etn en ben bimense <p ui | ee ae 
Those who make complete garments ofall kinds, and supervise helpers. 
Skilled operators: 
EL he ee Cee ee eee Fee a 1 40.00 | $0.95 |... 


Those who make complete garments of all kinds, or those who 
make the most difficult parts of all kinds of garments in a workman- 
like mammer. 

Blah = babies dah « dphah . ~SMAINIdad ben gdb colin os wed chineuides oi 2 36. 00 | 

Those whose experience isincomplete, who can not make all kinds 
of garments manufactured in the shop, or who do not make the most 
difficult parts of all kinds of garments. 

Semiskilled operators: 
Class A 


a i i el 32. 00 | an... 
Those who do not make a complete garment, nor the most difficult 
parts of garments; persons who do medium joining on all kinds of | 
garments, such as body closing, edge stitching, etc. 
NE Al ate ee Cll Mahe n UN iak dba cktnbbend iivedan tneeheres 4 28.00 | .85 


Those who do medium joining, but, because of incomplete expe- 
rience; not.on ail kinds of garments. 
REEROR CPRTROOR 6) 5 02m <5 5:5 dees dak oe 5nd spo aeed econ venewerasccssccessoe- 5 26.00 | | ee 
Those who do simple seaming and joining on all kinds of garments, 
such 2s making complete linings, cuffs, flaps, belts. 


Male sample tailors. 
Sample jacket tailors... ... 22.2... ....02.--sse scenes dewewin SeSEscseses cess. 236.00 |....5.5... Biee- 


1 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, scale, $36. 4 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, scale, $2 
2 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, scale, —y 5 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, scale, $2: 
3 December, 1929, scale; July, 1919, scale, $30. 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES, EFFECTIVE MAY 1, 1921, IN 


INDUSTRY, BY 


OF LABOR, 


Cloak and suit industry—Concluded. 


Occupation. 


Male pressers. 


Pe ee es ee 
Those who, because of experience and skill, do all kinds of hand press- | 

ing ineludin: finish pressing on all kinds of gi irments. 

Somiskilled pressers: 
ES =o cas |. x tain datecode deed & ah 6:6 wn tems evetes demenneanaes 
nig nc Ree de Bi cee caus setbhd med aaiedawl> Ok A 

Those whocan dosome but not all, of the work of all-round press- 
ers. Those whose experience is incomplete, who do simpler work.| 

Fore pressers: 
0 RTS Ee ae ee Ce. ee ae 

Those who underpress by hand all kinds of garments when sewed 
together before linings are set in or garments finished. 
Ch ech dde ct pats + cub dhmteiess vance eee cv ndak deb emtesen «encanto 
Those who can do some but not all of the work of Class A fore | 
pressers; those whose experience is incomplete, and who do more | 
than pressing individual parts. 
eo) EE SEE a ee ee ee ee eee 
Those who press either by hand or by machineindividual parts before | 
garment is sewed together. | 


Male hand sewers. 


Stee Mi at ie ncdinn cnenparedenmebinn ives eee 
Those who do all kinds of hand sewing on “all kinds of garments, | 
including edge basting. 
ae ie dil acn oa deca +s itis ohne hanes ane itis ama manawa 4 
Those who do hand sewing on only parts of all kinds of garments. 


Female 


Skilled operators .......... 
Those who make complete garments of ail kinds ‘or those who make ; 
the most difficult parts ofall kinds of garmentsin a workmanlike manner 
eS 5020 plo coc hog oN one Ri dbi rs Jeewek nd aeeninnenesaned« 
Those who do not make a complete garment, nor the most difficult 
parts of all garments; ener who do medium joining on all kinds of | 
garments, such as body-closing and edge-stitching. 
Minor operators: 
ene rer ae er petabatinewaaed idvinawceeeRneweds 
PIES, Cob ls «ode bbap eden Soi5 inde o0bhb60R05 6550065605655 4005 
Those w ~ do simple seaming and joining ¢ on all kinds of garments 
such as making complete linings, cuffs, flaps, and belts. 
ee EE ee) Sea pe eee 
Those who operate special machines, such as padding, overcasting or 
serging, hook, eye, clasp, button sewing, felling, basting and tacking 
machines. 


machine operators. 


Female pressers. 


ae ay Ok a St eS | 

Those who underpress complete by hand all kinds of garmenis when | 
sewed together before linings are set in or garments finished, also machine 
pressers who do more than pressing individual parts. 

Part pressers: 
After second ye: 
ie Se aN ae Us i acd niebecgenn scone 

To include all those who press either by hand or machine individ- | 
ual parts before garment is sewed together. 


Female hand sewers. 
Skilled hand sewers: 
EE PE ny) ee 
All-round skilled hand sewers doing all kinds of hand sewing on 
all eats of garments, toinclude skilled sleeve setters. 
EES ae ICEY A 1S: LN a ee 
Those wnosee < ee ceis incomplete whocan not do ail kinds of 
hand sewing on all kinds of garments manufactured in the shop, 
include lining setters or those who bastein linings. 
SER RRS RR eee spt se, ; a 
those wno do hand sewing on only parts of all kinds of garments,such | 
as felling, belt draping, and ‘simple tacking. 
Button sewers 


5 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, scale, $30. 6 December, 
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1919, scale; 


Rate for 


week 
yrkers. 


34. 00 | 


31. 00 


6 30. 00 


29. 50 


94.00 


20. 00 
is. OO 


23. 00 
20. 00 


23. 00 | 
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OCCUPATIONS—Continued. 


| 
R.« 
| pasi a en 
| rate fo nate 
| piece per 
| workers, | Point. 
80). 0146 
$0. 95 O14 
. 95 0129 
. 85 0133 
R5 | 0125 
meee 
j 
gba 
65 —_ 
60 mas 
peitentn nel’ . 0102 
ce ee . 0096 
aeesveees . OOS 
AD Beis is ites 
{ 
2 esa 
| 
=) 
4 |r-sceeeee ° 
| 
| 
1919, scale, $28. 


July, 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES, EFFECTIVE MAY 1, 1921, IN CLEVELAND LADIES’ GARMENT 
INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued. 


Skirt industry. 


Occupation. 





Male cutters. 








Rate for 
week 
workers. 





piece- 

















PRI hc wbed os5 ccokbes bdnnn bibs bc teidacbesedbeatdas opobSs e004 oy epee a 
Those who cut and grade all sizes and kinds of patterns complete. 
UIE 6 a cocci onc noes caneccaate loins bebe dan eee) 5) al 
Those who make markers, lay up, shear cut, ana hand cut economi- 
cally andin a workmanlike manner allraw materials that are used 1n 
manufactureofgarments. Also machinecutters who can cut and block 
allraw materials. 
SE SUE. «oc on tind cece car ees. Sol, ea es 2 rs ers eS 
Those who doefliciently some, but not all, the work of full skilled cut- 
ters. Those whose experience is incomplete, who are doing simpler 
work (lining cutters). 
ek FEST Se eer.) rc has! OORT a A AR 4 ey A, 
Those who do all of the following classes of work: Lay up or pile all 
kinds of cloth, lining, trimmings, shear cutting, and hand blocking. 
Male machine operators. 
Se PI co dindteves sok ame eine Baad botkteintht vis. acridine Wak Rémi cates oe 9 Eee es 
Those who make complete garments ofall kinds, and supervise helpers. 
Dede) ied cask ink hd cme oben ss Cokdbeedaecesneatonceces 1 38. 00 a 
Those who make complete garments, however difficult. 
en. cccbebcasadobesnceebebsrcccces 3 31. 00 \ . 
Those who make the most difficult parts of a garment and are tailors’ 
helpers, but can not make the complete garment, however difficult. 
I, eins So a ee ne nncoccchs Gasdapesareouecae 5 26. 00 aa 
Those who work on special machines and do the less important and 
simpler operations on skirts. 
Male sample tailors. 
—- NS ha caren he id eis ebbing s Ks en ee nals Wiles teehee 0g ey ee 
hose who make original designers’ samples. 
Male pressers. 
RE CEE TRONS. i 5 a 6 hiss Sai 4h dio 6s aah nin oss 606 05 Kadi <aB on ie one 32. 00 . 20 $0 
Those who press any garment, however difficult. 
INS ins 056453565 She SED EPARES6D40650845 0 ob adEsseccccebecceneee 28. 00 . 80 117 
ose who press parts of a garment. 
ke ate ewhaeegeneenssoons 28, 00 . 80 7 
Definition not yet formulated. 
Part or piece pressers...... To sin u8W eM ako igpieaeds Bhtncs « apglll> aban bake de binn 23. 00 . 60 
Those who press small parts of a garment by hand or machine. 
Female machine operators. 
IE Ain ociceehdechtenes deenhesbunn oc0bgnndebeccesvoagesese 24. 00 [ 
Those who make complete garments of all kinds. 
ee nA ie in abe Ebebsd ck babedsssercsaccaccesses 21. 00 
Those capable of making the more difficult parts of a garment, but who | 
do not e a complete garment. 
OO i 6 nt cic nieeG abi OE EE tow ost sche eWes et ads Se coe pectee ce 18. 00 a t...... 
Those making parts of a garment, but not the more difficult ones 
and all special machine operators, including hook and eye, clasp over- 
caster, hemstitcher, basting machines, etc. 
Female samole tailors. 
I ann neh eubensa ened edise weds iNeues pabbedcases 6 eo) 
Those who make complete samples for designers. 
Female hand sewers. 
PE, Se od dat ne dnt tishinhers kehs bbRbkne ahs ends ssesisecscsss 26 (Sa 
Those who sew on hooks and eyes, buttons, fasteners, and labels, 
trimming, etc., which does not require skill or experience. 
Dress industry. 
Male cutters. | | 
NE BI io ic ns wcesce dn pnt dcwh vena Redes adideanndeaded). . SOBGO 1 600K 2600  —a-z- 


Those who grade and cut all sizes and kinds of patterns complete. 


1 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, scale $36. 5 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, scale, $25. 
8 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, scale $30. 7 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, scale $37. 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES, EFFECTIVE MAY.1, 1921, IN CLEVELAND LADIES’ GARMENT 
INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. 


Dress industry—Concluded. 


Basic | 


| 
‘ y ~ rina 
Rate for ceteter | I rice 
Occupation. week piece- pei 
workers. | 
| workers werkers,| Point. 





| 
—| 
Mele cuiters —Concluded. 


Pe ee a ta ehanbenseeedbananekseenan4 $37. 00 
Those who make markers, lay up, shear cut, and hand cut economi- 
cally and in a workmanlike manner all raw materials that are used in 
the manufacture of garments. Also machine cutters who can cut and 
block allraw materials. 
Semiskilled cutters: 
After first year.......... PPTTTITITITITITITITTTITTTTT Titi TTT Tete 35. 00 | 
For the first year 32. 00 | 
Those who do efficiently some, but not ail, the work of full-skilled 
cutters. Those whose experience is incomplete, who are doing 
simpler work (lining cutters). 


| a RS Teepe Baie PETE ot 0 Ye ey Te Aes ee ae ee ee ee MOOG ks Saiki. cadddie 
Those who do all of the following classes of work: Lay up or pile all | 
kinds of cloth, linings, trimmings, shear cutting, and hand blocking. { 


Male machine operators. 


40. 00 $0. 95 





EE REET I 8 ee oe ee ee 140.00; $0.95 /......... e 
Those who make complete garments, however difficult. 

Semiskilled operators: 
en es seek eee ay enka GaadubehG-snaae nem ee |} 832.00 » (ree 
EES ee Coe ee Eee Se) ee ee 10 26. 00 c'; Bret ee 

Those who make the most difficult parts of garments and tailors’ 
helpers who can not make complete garments, however difficult. | 
Male sample tailors. 

I 6 i inccniing cote tas peoaadeaddeiehnoorsesacdsdntneeen SOP lovesnevceslsedeanend “ 

Persons who make original designers’ samples. 


Male presscrs. 


PN EL | PR Se Se Se 35. 00 - 95 £0. 0146 
Those who, because of experience and skill, do all kinds of hand press- 
ing, including finish pressing on ail kinds of garments. 
IIS 5895 5d 65 sa cap dane nscaaeseebddids<csccdsecédace 31. 00 - 95 . 0129 
Those who can do some, but not all, of the work of ail round top 
pressers; those whose experience is incomplete, who do simpler work. 











REE £ vcd ates SA iis oae nibdncadh bed cesssbedocabcececaccsdcadv< 6 30. 00 | . 80 . 0125 
Those who press parts ofa garment. ; 
Finished machine pressers..........-...+-+---+-+++-- minarenterebeuinhe ines BT Peccecsbans . 0117 

Those who handle and use a steam pressing machine and who do more 
than pressing individual parts. 
Pe FORNNNG iis ko dip on dins 6 dedce nec cencenecescescocscossssnccesst kaa . 0104 
Those who machine press individual parts before the garment is sewed | 
together. 
Female machine operators. | 
Skilled operators .................+.+-+-0+-- Sduibribbetvwisions Sosseensesle -| 25.00 | See 
Those who make complete garments of all kinds, or those who make | 
the most difficult parts ofall kinds ofgarmentsin a workmanlike manner. 
a a Sa rn gS eg a ee I 21. 00 | 5 DES =" 
Those who do not make a complete garment nor the most difficult 
parts ofall garments; persons who do Medium joining on all kinds of 
garments, such as body closing and edge stitching. 
ES nk bois cena tee (ebecenseeus Gttbhiisodnes cds scons sees e Pe Unc ichescenccahseaad 
Those doing special minor operations, such as running special ma- 
chines, simple seaming, and making pockets, belts, linings, and other 
simple parts of a garment. 
| 
Female sample makers. 
IT Sg) 32 Shr PL SO oe ee eb cddeebaccdeccccctscceces 8 Re Laateeeit 
hose who make original designers’ samples. 
Female hand sewers. 
Minor hand sewers... .......-..0.--++--0- a ae ae a ae BE Wanncconmelsastiias ah 
Hand sewers who cau only do the simplest hand-sewing operation 
(button, hook and eye fastener, and label sewer and hand tackers). 
Female presser. 
Ironefs ......... nl eden cnicdncs conveameen jeaweligecens SO Ee 21. 00 | . 55 | ~ 087 








| 
, SOA SaR5t L ipeeeene Pina 


1 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, scale, $36. 
’ December, 1919, scale; july, 1919, scale, $30. 
10 December, 1919, scale; July, 1919, $25.50. 
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Piecework rates are so computed as to yield to workers of aver. 
age skill and experience the rates specified for each class. 

In those rhs a not classified, in which the workers have been 
receiving $23 and over per week the rate will after May 1 be re- 
duced $3 per week; while in those heretofore receiving less than 
$22, the decrease will be $2. 

For newcomers in the industry the rates are fixed as follows: 


Men: Per week, 
a ae $14. 00 
er Gee OE SN, 121.2, Sis 0 aldtwnachd sab sWanuda coer 17. 00 
ee Gee MORE Ge MS oo eas. a eh A ene 20. 00 

Women: 

EN a ee es Ge 12.00 
ee wie tures tee beew estes s-sevwers sce 14.00 
cn EES STEEPED SEPP EER 15. 50 
Neen ee ok wie otal 17. 00 


and thereafter the wages fixed for the particular class of work or 
grade thereof in which he, or she, shall be engaged. 

When any employee is advanced from one grade or one class of 
work to a higher grade or class, the first six weeks of such more ad- 
vanced work is to be regarded as a trial period only, and compen- 
sated at the same rate as that received - the employee immedi- 
ately prior to the advance. 

Overtime is to be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 


Guaranty of Continuity in Employment. 


PERHAPS the most significant part of the decision is that de- 

scribing the work of the board with reference to securing con- 
tinuity of employment in the industry. This portion of the deci- 
sion reads as follows: 


Since July, 1918, when the board of referees undertook its duties in Cleveland, two 
notable advances in the conditions in the industry have been made—(1) the esta!) 
lishment of a standard wage scale affecting all shops and all classes of workers; (2 
the adoption of production standards now well on the way to installation. The nex! 
feature of seasonal industry is to provide for as much continuity of employment as is 
practicable. The manufacturers express their belief that a reduction in wages a! 
this time will of itself greatly stimulate trade and insure to the workers a reasonah/e 
amount of continuity with its accompanying larger annual earnings. We believe 
that the reduction in wages decided upon will tend toward this result, but we do no! 
feel that this will be of itself sufficient or that the risk should be thrown entirely upo! 
the workers. We, therefore, believe that the time has come when the regular workers 
in the industry are entitled to a guaranteed minimum period of work or compensz 
tion for the lack of it. Such guaranty is a proper and necessary burden on the ii 
dustry, an obligation which the manufacturers of Cleveland have always recognized 
It is all the more desirable and justified in this industry in ‘leveland because th. 
workers have for the past year contributed their full share, at heavy expense to th: 
union, to the creation and establishment of standards of production. 

Under these circumstances we are of the opinion that the regular workers in eac!) 
shop should be guaranteed 20 weeks of work in each half year and one week of vace 
tion a year with pay. Failure to live up to the guaranty shall entitle the worker 
during the period in default to a sum equal to two-thirds his minimum weekly way: 
with a limitation, however, of the employer’s liability to 74 per cent of his direc! 
labor cost for the guaranty period. 

The seasonal character of the industry we believe requires this division of the ye 
into two periods of six months each. At this time we set the first six months’ peri! 
as June 1 to December 1. For that period the guaranty will be 20 weeks of wor. 
That is to say, if any regular worker in any shop who does not voluntarily leave : 
is not discharged for good cause shall not be given opportunity to work for a per! 
of at least 20 weeks between the Ist of June, 1921, and the Ist of December, 1°°!, 
then for so much time as shall represent the difference between the working time a: | 
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such 20 weeks, there shall be paid to the worker for each week and pro rata for each 
part of the week, two-thirds of his minimum weekly wage, in so far as the fund in 
the shop as hereinabove Jimited will enable this to be done: Regulations for some 
method of prorating between workers in the shop to be hereafter fixed as hereinafter 
provided. Provision for a week’s vacation with full minimum pay will be made 
under regulations to be established by the impartial chairman at the close of the 
first year under the guaranty system. 

Each employer shall establish a guaranty fund by depositing with the impartial 
chairman each week a sum equal to 74 per cent of his direct labor pay roll for the week 
or shall furnish to the impartial chairman security acceptable to him for the enforce- 
ment of the guaranty up to the limit of his liability. All matters of detail in the pro- 
rating among employees and in the administration of the guaranty system shall be 
within the jurisdiction of the impartial chairman subject to the same rights of appeal 
as are provided for in the agreement, and he shall have custody and control of any 
funds or securities deposited for the enforcement of the guaranty. 





Wages in Cotton-Spinning Industry in Ghent, Belgium. 


HE following information regarding wage conditions in the 
cotton-spinning industry in Ghent, Belgium, has been furnished 
by the United States consul in that city: 

WAGES IN THE COTTON-SPINNING INDUSTRY, GHENT, BELGIUM, 1914, AND MAR. 1, 1921, 


{i frane at par= 19.3 cents.] 























| Wages on Mar. 1, 1921 
. : i Weein ——— = 
Camgeton. 1914. 4 it Ratio to 
— | 1914 wages. 
Hourly wages. 
| Francs. Francs. 
Mixers...... Oe ee ee re Pe | ee ee Pee pre | 0. 27 1, 6 5. 92 
es eR ie Te elas tb igh ee +e dah as age ona geeows we oot 1, 65 6. 11 
I hack he abhe ee ha cbt Peiackinn wes <osteddan sausmhe bas datau - 28 1. 60 5.71 
ET tnil dy celia kA cakneeh enh A+ eens Ueieaunss se eriee +4 . 24 1, 25 5. 21 
i a's «ad aes Gees dwecscsadewenscces Teudeletancictine haus . 28 1.75 6. 25 
sé one Aine nendh cans ebaciebibhtnadeenn<és v0eres . 32 1, 85 5.78 
CC -eiptivkd sdcedehwSetedeeeiss dackesesceon 37 2. 00 5. 41 
ETL ES A SSE OC EER et en ~27 1, 65 6.11 
WO Je ddsisewcs dace (hd ate daha hts cng a babehghbadhstpessibeeses 27 | 1, 55 5.7 
Weekly wages. 
| 
tenes Sabb aa Cass «oahu sREINed o06d.00uddead ceemnc cede hen 16. 00 77. 95 | 4. 87 
i. on. sce eegbhnewsens oes oack ed ise ah ea oe lia Lege 22. 00 90. 05 4, 09 
Slubbing frame with one girl: 
Ri. ce evan Aw aie d.nn.d MORES «So kilan o 005 Wee 18. 00 77. 95 4, 3: 
ira «dai ititins a's tan opines aipetabianiielied Baad Ut hac. os Sh al 22, 00 90. 05 4, 09 
2intermediate frames with one girl: 
Ne oe ee. sien wecenvacncéoses 16. 00 77. 95 | 4. 87 
RS RAR IS eco SE ee | 23. 00 90. 05 | 3. 91 
2 roving frames with one girl (finishing): a 
ies card boas aad 66a Aamo eteteccecsenes 16. 00 77. 95 | 4. 87 
teal, 42% aan ces oupceinlddtedih Gis dcc+cseckes 23. 00 87. 70 | 3. Sl 
Ring frame (2 sides): ! ar 
glass onan cnadb hw se tha dhctMaEncesessacteicces 16. 00 81. 00 5. 06 
4 sides with one girl: 
ERR SP a RE ES ee es 22. 00 94. 00 4, 27 
Mules, 800/900 spindles: ap r 
ET tans donsineescnsdhiereRilbess ede Gib dp cnc cccosie 32. 00 116. 60 3. 64 
Re a ERS SRT Ey oe 20. 00 93. 95 | 4. 70 
LAGGIO RNOCET ............ as cc OE Sac s E ernie wien yea dae ss 12. 00 56. 70 | 4. 72 
ee a eee eee 9. 00 35, 65 3. 9 
From 1,000 to 12,000 spindles: } | 
EAA TEEPE TET Tee 40. 00 123. 95 3. 10 
SS See cn nquiniatinaielinn =. cite Gibb sia 4aghe« 22. 00 101. 80 1, 62 
Saas ere. RD re ee 15. 00 64. 80 1. 32. 
es emu wl meee Do) Ae ee 10. 00 38. 85 3. 88 
Reels, 40 spindles. ............ Vcst VEG ee ee eae a keane he 20. 00 81. 00 1. 05 
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Agricultural Wages in |rance. 


AGES of agricultural laborers in France show in a genera! 
way the same proportional increases as do those of industrial 4 
workers in that country during the war and postwar periods. 











The following table taken from ‘‘Peuple de France,” April, 1921 of 
&: 7), gives the average daily wages of agricultural workers in the mn 
ifferent French Departments and the percentage increase in 1920 a 
over 1915: or 
DAILY WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABORERS IN FRENCH DEPARTMENTS, 1915 AND 
1920, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE. th 
[1 frane at par=19.3 cents.] fo 
pet tae Sex Se. Veprae | er went of 
| Department. 1915 1920 Sdnament 
| Frances. Francs. 
(i aie lt coal Ns te a phe 3.55 | 10. 00 180 
ND oi bd di ind bike ede d 3. CO 9. 00 200 
SID « oii Sct ddcccddddonwises 3. 00 10. 00 233 
PgR RE pepegaRs : 4. 45 10. 30 130 
REN 4 thd abd dee d coe cns shaves 3. 75 14. 00 170 
SRE Se © ee eee ae 4. 00 &. 00 100 
IMEI « caro cecdescassbsccs- 4. 00 8. 00 100 
he ana a Saree lp A wicasie oo. 2. 25 &. 00 140 
Re ep enor aoe ee ee 4. 00 12. 00 200 
RR BNO ne oc cin cacc sss. scces 3. 75 10. 50 180 
Mc. ss on enaes sige bt beet. 4. 00 13. 00 225 
ON. 2 2... casino lant 4656 «cibitie 3. 00 11. 00 260 
MINE 5 <>< pcavecksSuscecdas saci 2 4. 00 10. 00 150 
anne ot- Loire... ......-..+.-.-- 3. 50 10. 00 180 
Seine-et-Marne................-.. | 4, 50 15. 00 239 
REI, < AMEN ost Bait cha netinso sews 3. 25 | 11. 65 250 














Wages in Various Occupations in Dairen, Manchuria. 


The following wage scale for certain workers at Dairen, Manchuria, 
published in the Manchuria Daily News for March 15, 1921, has been 
received from American vice consul at Dairen through the Depart- 
ment of State: De 
SCALE OF WAGES OF JAPANESE AND CHINESE IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN DAIREN, in 
MANCHURIA, FEBRUARY, 1920 AND 1921.1 
[1 yen at par=49. 9 cents.] 


























Occupation. ey Poe y, | Occupation. sr a F aoe y> 
Carpenters: Yen. Yen. Glaziers: | Yen. Yen. 
| a ee 3. 50 3. 50 SEE es ae 3. 00 2. 60 
SP ae 2. 00 1. 70 | RE Bech 2. 00 1. 20 
Masons: Joiners: 
a on aancdenese 4. 00 3. 70 SE a 3. 00 3. 50 
RR ee ee 2. 50 1. 80 eee 3. 00 1. 50 
Stone masons: Painters: 
al aa 3. 50 3. 50 Japanese................ 2. 50 2. 80 
ithe aap ay Seca. 2. 00 1, 60 || IG 6 ancien os wie ne 2. 00 1. 60 
Sawyers: | Blacksmiths: 
NO ii this cdic akon 1. 60 3. 00 Dh bicktcc osauea 3. 00 2. 30 
A RE a intact ces | lit ac 2. 50 1. 30 
Bricklayers: Paper hangers: 
Japanese ............-... 3. 00 3. 00 || INS 6 thscd veschaes 3. 00 2. 30 
NE ar 2. 00 1. 60 |) __.__ See 1. 80 1, 20 
Roofers: | Tailors: 
pp Say 5 3. 00 3. 10 | ED «on os ccnwccsncne 3. 50 3. 50 
Seen 2. 00 1, 40 SS > binevedsisins ce 2. 00 1, 8 
eg vo oa ‘i and on 
sk 0. e's 6s chin eaece Ee 2. 00 2. | 
fe ay. Lats 2. 00 1, 50 | ER awh atin nv'yeows'ee - 80 ; 














1 While not so stated, it is assumed that these figures refer to daily wages.. 
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Wages in Mines and Metal Works, Netherlands. 


HE average wages of miners and metal workers in the Nether 
Ty lands during the past 10 years are shown in tables published 
recently in a special bulletin of the Central Statistical Bureau 
of that country. The average daily earnings of miners have increased 
203 per cent and their yearly earnings 156 per cent, while the hourly 
wages of metal workers have increased 209 per cent and their weekly 
wages 139 per cent since 1910. 
The average daily and yearly wages of underground miners and 
the percentage increase, 1910 being taken as base, are shown in the 
following table for the years 1910 to 1920: 


AVERAGE DAILY AND YEARLY WAGES IN MINES, 1919 TO 1920. 


[1 florin at par=40.2 cents.] 





Underground workers. 











Year. . 7 | ad 
a Per cent of | —_ Per cent of 
wages. increase. | wages. increase. 
| 
| Florins. | | Florins. 
| are | 5 Sh Aare ee ae | Sais 
Tn nin ah eek | 2.64 | 4 727 3 
1912. ehaeioul 2. 84 12 774 9 
ie ie o> «skank 6 2. 95 16 SO4 14 
DER eS aan a cane 2.79 10 775 10 
eee 2. 97 17 847 20 
Eee 3. 46 36 981 39 
A ee 4. 03 59 1,151 63 
SS 5.18 104 1, 476 109 
ee a Ba, ee 6. 24 146 1, 8il 156 
Ry a oe ce 7 ) 


- 71 203 (?) (*) 





i Not given. 


The average hourly and weekly earnings of metal workers and the 
percentage increase in 1918 to 1920 as compared with 1910 are given 
in the following table: 


AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGES IN THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


[1 florin at par=40.2 cents; 1 cent=0.402 cent.] 








Average | Per cent | Average | Per cent 
Year. hourly of in- weekly | ofin- 
| earnings.| crease. | earnings. crease. 
| 
| 
Cents. | Florins. 
Sy nicaledhintcdh bbs ties’s os 0% Ss ea eae ie {2 eee 
1918, second half year....... 39 81 | 21.68 63 
1919, second half year....... 59 | 174 | 28.26 112 
1920, first half year.......... 65 | 209 | 31. 86 139 
i } 
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Hours of Labor of Swiss Railroad Employees. 
anes? Swiss Federal law of March 20, 1920, regulating the hours of 


labor of employees in the railroad, postal, telegraph, and tolo- 
phone services has been passed by referendum with 369, ‘66 
against 277,342 votes on October 31, 1920.' 

According to this law the average daily hours of actual labor 
within a period of 14 consecutive days may not exceed 8 hours. In 
the case of occupations which involve largely mere presence for duty 
the average daily hours of actual labor may be nine. In no case 
may the actual hours of labor within one shift exceed 10 hours. 

During the middle of his actual working hours each employee must 
be granted a rest period of at least one hour. If the daily period 
during which the employee must hold himself in readiness for duty 
does not exceed eight hours, and if his duties permit the taking of a 
meal during this time, a rest period need not be granted. 

The maximum daily period during which an employee must hold 
himself in readiness for duty may within 14 consecutive days average 
not more than 13 hours, or 134 hours if the employee lives in tho 
neighborhood of his working place. In no case may this period 
exceed 14 hours, and wherever service conditions permit it, it stall 
be reduced to 12 hours. 

Each employee must be granted a daily uninterrupted rest of 11 
hours, or of 104 hours if heliees in the neighborhood of his working 
place. 

Service between the hours of 11 p. m. and 5 a. m. is to be consid- 
ered night service. As a rule, an employee may not be put on night 
service for any longer period than seven consecutive days and within 
four weeks on not more than 14 days. 

Kach employee must be granted 56 rest days within each calendar 
year. At least 20 of these must fall on Sundays or legal holidays. 
Each employee must also be granted annual leave. During the 
first seven years of service the period of leave is to be 7 days, during 
the second seven years 14 days, after the completed fourteenth year 
of service or the completed thirty-fifth year of age 21 days, and after 
the completed forty-ninth year of age 28 days. Women in confine- 
ment may not be employed for a period of six weeks after their 
confinement. 

The Federal Council is to appoint a commission of 14 members, ii 
which the administrative authorities of the railroad, postal, tcle- 
graph, and telephone services and the personnel of these services 
shall be equally represented. This commission is to act as an aid- 
visory body to the Federal Council in all matters relating to levis- 
lation on employment conditions in the establishments covered |y 
the law, and shall decide appeals and complaints by employees. 





1 Eidgenissische Gesetzsammlung, No. 51. Berne, Nov. 24, 1920. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





Annual Report of District of Columbia Minimum Wage Board. 


HE Third Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board of the 
District of Columbia covers the calendar year 1920. The 
board 5 tn surveys during the year in three groups of 

industries employing approximately 3,000 women. Wage con- 
ferences were held in two industries, hotels and restaurants, and 
laundries. An order was issued on March 26, 1920 (effective May 26, 
1920), covering the first group." 

The report states that approximately 17,000 women come under 
the minimum-wage law potentially, and that 10,900 were covered 
by wage orders at the end of the year. While one-fourth of the 
women employees of the District are still unprotected by wage orders, 
it is estimated that at least one-third of this group have received 
the minimum rate established for the mercantile industry by the 
voluntary action of their employers. 

A complete pay-roll inspection was made, and various reports were 
obtained from employers to ascertain the degree of compliance with 
the law. In 50 cases of first violation, affecting 122 individuals, 
$2,962.88 in back pay was collected through the office of the board. 
Prosecution was recommended in three cases in which the employer 
refused to adjust back pay. Learners’ certificates were issued in 
2,304 cases and special licenses in 23. 

The wage survey of employments not covered at the beginning of 
the year secured pay-roll records for 2,327 women in 133 establish- 
ments. Of these, 247 were employed as car cleaners by 5 transporta- 
tion companies, only 2 receiving less than $18 a week, 83 per cent 
being rated at $21.60. Governed by existing standards this group 
was regarded as already receiving a living wage and was dismissed 
from further consideration. Of the 2,080 women remaining, 549, or 
26.4 per cent, received less than $9 per week, and 365, or 17.6 per 
cent, $9 and under $10, the number under $10 amounting to 44 per 
cent of the total. The number receiving $10 and under $11 was 261, 
or 12.6 per cent; $11 and under $12, 137, or 6.6 per cent; 420, or 20.1 
pa cent, received $16 and over. The industries covered were 
aundry and dry cleaning, operation and care of office and other 
buildings, and manufacturing, more than half (1,190) being employed 
in the first-named occupation. As a whole, practically 80 per cent 
of these women received less than the $16 minimum which had been 
tentatively adopted as the minimum cost of living. 





' See MonTHL.Y LaBor Review for March, 1920, for provisions of this order, pp. 132-136. 

2 On Mar. 19, 1921, an order became effective which adds to the protected group the 1,500 or more women 
employed in the laundry industry. For the provisions of this order see MONTHLY LABOR Review for 
March, 1921, pp. 109-111. 
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More than one-half (51.2 per cent) of the women employed jy 
office and other buildings received less than $9 per week, but this is 
explained by the small number of hours worked per day; however, {| 
was found that the hourly wage was low, over one-fourth receiving 
less than 25 cents per hour. This, taken together with the difficul;, 
of piecing out with other employments and the early or late hours 
required to avoid interference with the occupants of the buildine.. 
indicated a considerable degree of need for regulation in this wo: 

The manufacturing industry is better paid, 47.5 per cent receivine 
$16 and over and but 25.3 per cent receiving less than $12. Th. 
comparatively high rate paid here is said to be “largely due to tlie 
voluntary adoption by a considerable number of employers of tlic 
$16.50 wage rate established in the mercantile industry.” Compc- 
tition and a desire for competent employees were felt to be large|\ 
responsible for this. 

he bulk of the report is taken up with an account of the confer. 
ences, hearings, and administrative methods of the board. The 
effects of the law are summarized as having produced an immediatic 
material increase in wages, followed by a more gradual increase; t) 
minimum has not tended to become the maximum, over 40 per cent 
of the women coming under wage orders now receiving more tha 
the minimum; there has been no tendency on the part of the em- 
ede to substitute learners for experienced workers on account «| 
ower rates, no tendency to discharge learners when entitled to the 
minimum; no tendency to substitute minors for adult workers, t!.. 
percentage of minors employed showing a decrease; no apprecia})|. 
displacement of women by men, nor any considerable decrease in t!\« 
number of women employed; there has been a tendency to raise 
wages in other industries not now covered by orders; and “in general, 
substandard workers have not been adversely affected by the min:- 
mum wage law.” On the whole “the board feels justified in con- 
cluding that the minimum wage law is accomplishing the purposes for 
which it was enacted.” 





Ca cchalaiiek eae aaa 


as MOR a ce art 
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Employment in Selected Industries in Apmil, 1921. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
f :. concerning the volume of employment in April, 1921, from rep- 

resentative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries and 
in bituminous coal mining. The questionnaire sent out by the 
bureau asks that figures relating to employees and earnings be re- 
ported for the pay-roll period ending nearest the fifteenth of the 
month and requests a report of any changes in rates of wages which 
oceur between March 15, 1921, and April 15, 1921. 

Comparing the figures of April, 1921, with those for identical estab- 
lishments for April, 1920, it appears that in all industries there were 
decreases in the number of persons employed. The largest decreases, 
41.9 per cent and 40.9 per cent, are shown in automobiles and leather. 
Iron and steel shows a ar of 36.2 per cent and hosiery and under- 
wear a decrease of 32.2 percent. The smallest decrease, 0.4 per cent, 
appears in cotton manufacturing. 

All of the 14 industries show decreases in the total amount of the 
pay roll for April, 1921, as compared with April, 1920. The most 
important percentage decrease, 53.8, is shown !n iron and steel. Re- 
spective decreases of 48.1 per cent, 46.1 per cent, and 45 per cent 
appear in the leather, hosiery and underwear, and automobile 
industries. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABIISHMENTS IN APRIL, 1920 AND 
1921. 


























Esiab- | Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 
lish- 
ments Pechal ‘| | 
Industry. sepere-| F 'ert0d o | Per Per 
7 wan = | Pay roll. April, | April, |centof| April, April, | cent of 
both | 1920. | 1921. de- 1920. | 1921 | de 
years. crease. | crease. 
a Sek A ER Se 
Iron 0s de ist ils i t>-> 113 4 month.|189, 170 |120, 641 36. 2 |$13,870,483 |$6, 406, 764 53.8 
Automobile manufacturing. ..| 47 | 1 week. .|147, 582 | 85, 802 41.9 | 4,936, 309 | 2,716, 208 45. 0 
Car building and repairing. . .| 59 4 month.) 62,071 | 43, 438 30. 0 | 3, 899, 467 | 2, 895, 972 | 25. 7 
Cotton manufacturing........ | 58 1 week..| 58,201 | 57,968 "4 | 1/229' 967 | 1,000,340 18.7 
Cotton finishing.............. | 16 ..-do.. -.| 12,564] 11,728 | 6.7 | "296, 494 | 7261;280| 11.9 
Hosiery and underwear. ..... 62 ...do....| 34,106 | 23, 137 32.2] 707,266} 381,392) 46.1 
WotMnGabeeai ei ciccas....... 52 |...do. . ..| 52,290 | 47, 506 9.1 | 1,320,274 | 1,075,626} 185 
ee 45 | 2 weeks_| 20,036] 17,985 | 10.2! '972,203| °819,231| 15.7 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . .| 47 | 1 week..| 36,524 | 28,400] 22.2/ 1,278,315} 929,882| 27.3 
Leather manufacturing... .... 34 ...do....| 17,398 | 10, 280 40. 9 | 458,804 | 238,275 48.1 
Boots snd eases | AS 86 |...do....| 72,962 | 56,171 23.0 | 1,801,826 | 1,311, 456 27.2 
aper making................ 56 |...do.. ..| 31,362 | 23,702 24.4 849, 170 586,233 | 31.0 
Cigar manufacturing +9 eta 56 |...do....| 17,681 | 16,341 7.6 | 362,403 | 305,075 | 15.8 
Coal mining (bituminous). ... 100 4 month.) 24,714 | 22,478 9.0 | 1,657, 268 | 1,276,620 23.0 














Comparative data for April, 1921, and March, 1921, appear in the 
following table. The figures show that in 8 industries dhene was an 
increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in April as com- 
pared with March, and in 6, a decrease. The largest increases are 
25.5 per cent in automobiles and 22.3 per cent in woolen. Respective 
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decreases of 12.3 per cent, 11.4 per cent, and 11.3 per cent appear | 
car building and repairing, paper making, and the leather industr 
In comparing April with March of this year, 7 industries show » 
increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 7 show 
decrease. The most important increase is 55.7 per cent in automo 
biles. The woolen industry shows an increase of 23.4 per cent. 
Percentage decreases of 20.4 and 15.9 appear in iron and steel and 


bituminous coal mining. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AN 
APRIL, 1921. 



































| } 
Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 
Estab- 7? 
lish- 
ments sed Per ; Per 
Industry. report-| Period of cent 0 cent « 
ing for | pay roll. : -.» jilcrease ’ increa 
March Moat. | “teat? |) or} Agee? | ade? | C+) 
and Yip Geer ay de- 7 - de- 
April. | crease | creas: 
| «—~). \ 
| 
tron and steel ................ 112 | } month./131, 965 119, 165 | — 9.7 as 0 016, 149 ,$6, 384,265 | —20,4 
Automobile manufacturing. . 47 | 1 week.. 68 367 | 85, 802 | +25. 5 | 1, 744, 588 | 2, 716, 208 +55. 7 
Car building and repairing . - 0 | 4month.| 51, 479 45, 150 | —12.3 3, 418, 414 | 3,032,022 | —1). 
Cotton manufacturing........ 57 | 1 week.. 57, 003 56,508 | — .9/ 988, 568 980,065 | — . 
Cotton fimishing.............. 15 |...do....| 11,148 | 11,383 | + 1.7) 245,729 251,749 | + 2. 
Hosiery and ander wear et ee 61 |...do....| 22, 891 | 24,642 | + 7.6 378, 621 407,502 | + 7. 
Te 2. 4 Satin hs cht as Cons 52 |...do....| 38, 831 | 47,506 | +22.3 | 871,666 | 1,075,626 | +23. 
Se tt bedis til lida 45 | 2 weeks.) 16,998 | 17,881 | + 5.2/ 773,411 | 816,525) + 5. 
Men’s ready-made clothing.. 51 | 1 week. .| 26,727 | 28,603 | + 7.0) 867,051 987,023 | + & 
Leather manufacturing....... 35 |...do...-| 10,555 | 9,365 | —11.3 225, 680 | 209,892; — 7. 
Boots and shoes...........-..- Si---Se--+ | Se 56,042 + .8) 1, 324, 674 | 1, 305, 620 — 1.4 
Paper making...............-| 59 |...do... .| 27,670 | 24,512 | —11.4}| ° 636, 084 609,778 | —Il. 
Cigar manufacturing Uae 38 | } do... .| 15,738 | 16,612 | + 5.6) 303, 816 309, 401 | + 1. 
Coal mining (bituminous). . ed 96 | }month. 24,319 , 21,810 | —10.3 , 1, 471, 413 \} 1, 237, 713 | 15.9 








In APES to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 91 plants in the iron and stee! 
industry reported 91,498 employees as actually working on the las 
full day of the pay period reported for April, 1921, as against 152,384 
for the reported pay-roll period in April, 1920, a “decrease of 40 per 
cent. Figures given by 86 establis ents in the iron and stee! 
industry show that 89,792 employees were actually working on the 
last full day of the pay me | 2 gage for April, 1921, as agains 
99,605 for the period in March, 1921, a decrease of 9.9 perc ent. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


During the period March 15 to April 15, 1921, there were way: 
rate changes made by establishments reporting to the bureau in |i) 
of the 14 industries. One increase in rates of wages was reported 1: 
the hosiery and underwear industry, and in the boot and shoe industr) 
two increases were reported. All other wage changes were decrease: 

Iron and steel_—Four plants reported a ; decrease of 20 per cent, 
affecting all men in three plants and 95 per cent of the men in ti 
fourth. In one concern all 10-hour men were reduced 20 per cer 
in wages, while all 8-hour men were reduced 15 per cent. In anoth 
concern the wages of all employees were decreased—one-half of t! 
ferce being decreased 19 per cent, one-fourth of the force 19.2 px 
cent, and the remaining fourth 11.5 5 per cent. A reduction of | 
per cent was made to all employees in one concern. Two mills r- 
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ported a wage rate decrease of 13 per cent, affecting all employees in 
the first mill and 3 per cent of the employees in the and mill. <A 
decrease of 10 per cent to 46 per cent of the force was reported by 
one plant. All employees in another plant were reduced 60 cents 
er day. Irregular operation, caused by lack of orders and general 
usiness depression, was reported throughout the industry. The 
per capita earnings for - are 11.8 per cent less than for March. 
Automobiles.—In one shop a 20 per cent decrease was made to 80 
er cent of the force. Improved business conditions were reported 
for this industry, and the per capita earnings show an increase of 
24.1 per cent when comparing April with March. 

Car building and repairing.—No wage rate changes were reported 
for this industry; the per capita earnings are 1.1 per cent higher for 
the pay-roll period in April than for the corresponding period in 
March. 

Cotton manufacturing.—The entire forces of five establishments 
were reduced 20 per cent in wages. In one plant bonuses of 20 per 
cent for full-time service and 15 per cent for less than full-time 
service were discontinued. Decreases ranging from 15 to 20 per 
cent were made in one concern to all employees. Practically the 
entire force in two plants had respective wage rate decreases of 164 
per cent and 13 per cent. <A decrease of 10 per cent, affecting ap- 
proximately all employees, was reported by five establishments. 
Although slight curtailment of production was reported, the per 
capita earnings show no change from those of last month. 

Cotton finishing.—Five establishments reported a wage rate de- 
crease of 10 per cent, affecting 5 per cent of the employees. More 
time was worked during this period and the per capita earnings are 
0.8 per cent higher for April A te for March. 

Haskirsy and underwear.—Sixty per cent of the employees in one 
concern were granted an increase of 10 per cent. A decrease of 20 
per cent to 95 per cent of the men was reported by one establishment. 
One-half of the men in another establishment were cut 18% per cent 
in wages. The entire force of one mill had a wage reduction of 10 
per cent. Employment throughout this industry remained prac- 
tically the same as during the preceding month. The per capita 
earnings show no change when comparing April with March figures. 

Woolen.—When comparing per capita earnings for April with 
those for March an increase of 0.8 per cent is shown. 

Silk.—The entire force of one mill was decreased 10 per cent in 
wages. Prevailing business conditions are similar to those of March. 
The per capita earnings show an increase of 0.4 per cent when April 
and March figures are compared. 

Men’s ready-made clothing—For the month of April the per 
capita earnings were 1 per cent more than for the month of March. 
_ Leather.—The entire force of one tannery was reduced 10 per cent 
in wages. The per capita earnings reported show an increase of 
4.8 per cent when compared with the preceding month. 

Boots and shoes.—An increase of 10 per cent was granted to 6 
per cent of the employees in one factory, while another factory 
reported an increase but did not state the number of employees 

ected. The entire force of one plant was reduced 10 per cent in . 
wages. When compared with March the per capita earnings for 
April show a decrease of 2.2 per cent. 
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Paper.—In two mills a decrease of 20 per cent was reported, 
affecting practically all employees in one mill and 10 per cent of 
the employees in the other mill. The entire force of four plants 
had wage rate reductions of 15 per cent. Decreases ranging from 
10 to 20 per cent were made to 84 per cent of the men in one estab- 
lishment, while all employees in another establishment had reduc- 
tions ranging from 10 to 18 per cent. A decrease of 10 per cent, 
affecting the entire force, was reported by one concern. Due to 
lack of orders and part-time employment the volume of employ- 
ment for April was less than that for March, but the per capita 
earnings show a slight increase—0.3 per cent. 

Cigars.—A general wage reduction of 12 per cent was reported 
by one plant. A decrease of 10 per cent to 8 per cent of the force 
was made in one establishment. Seventy-five per cent of the em- 
ployees in two concerns had respective wage rate decreases of 6 per 
cent and 5 per cent. The per capita earnings for April, when com- 
pared with those for March, show a decrease of 3.5 per cent. 

Bituminous coal.—Many mines are partially idle, as there is little 
demand for their product. The per capita earnings for the period 
in April are 6.2 per cent lower than for the March pay-roll period. 


oo 


Employment and Wage Conditions as Reported by Federal Reserve 


Banks. 





ment and wages within their respective districts, as of April 1, 

1921, and the same date in 1920, are available from the Boston, 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Richmond banks. The banks 
gathered the information by questionnaires. Summaries of the 
reports are here given. The data relate to the pay day nearest 
April first. 


eens Reserve Bank reports on conditions of employ- 


Boston District. 


In manufacturing, as a whole, the number of employees of the reporting concerns 
shows a decrease of 20.9 per cent from the number on the pay rolls at the correspond- 
ing date a year ago. The greatest curtailment as measured by current figures exisis 
among manufacturers of machinery and tools, and in this respect conditions are very 
similar throughout Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Following next 
in order is the cotton yarn division of the textile industry, which, from the point of 
view of manufacturing technique, stands nearest the raw material. Manufacturers 
of boots and shoes and the miscellaneous group comprehended within ‘‘other manu- 
facturers”” show decreases in the number of employees that are well above the aver 
age. Textiles, treating the five subdivisions of the table as a unit, have but 12. 
per cent fewer employees on the pay ro’l this year than in 1920 though this is ac- 
counted for to a considerable extent by the fact that here, more than in most indus- 
tries, lessened activity has found expression in part time operation rather than drastic 
diminution in the number of onprezess. 

From the viewpoint of the purc ing power of the community, changes in the 
aggregate volume of the pay roll are highly significant. Payments to employees on 
the pay rolls nearest April 1, this year, total ppeeecmetely one-third less than in 
1920, comparable figures being $4,710,234 and $7,101,994. The per cent decrease in 
the pay roll is ter than that in the number of employees or the weekly compc:- 
sation band employee, because in the pay roll is focussed the cumulative effect nt 
only of reductions in the number of employees, but of the average number of how 
worked and rates of pay. Decreases range from a minimum of 22.8 per cent in t): 
case of pulp, paper, and paper goods, to a maximum of 53.5 per cent in machin: ) 
and tools, though the cotton yarn subdivision of the textile group shows a per «1! 
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that is even higher. Machinery and tools, cotton yarns. and miscellaneous textiles 
have decreases that are greater than the average of 33.7 per cent. 

The outstanding feature in the returns showing the earnings per employee is the 
fact that while manufacturing as a whole shows a decrease of 16.2 per cent (from 
$26.55 to $22.25)—a decrease that is shared by every group but one—employees in 
the boot and shoe industry are actually receiving on the average 7.2 per cent higher 
wages for a working week that isin many cases curtailed. 

it is impossible to arrive at an accurate statement as to the amount of changes in 
rates of pay. In the textile industry wages were, in most cases, increased about 
|5 per cent approximately June 1, and decreased 22.5 per cent in December, resulting 
in a net decrease of 10.9 per cent (the decrease being figured not only upon rates 
prevailing April 1, 1920, but the Juneincrease as well). In the boot and shoe industry 
an advance occurred after April 1, and there has been no uniform reduction from 
the peak of last spring. Other industries reveal in varying stages a deflation in labor 
prices; in general, unskilled labor has been subject to the largest decrease, a condi- 
tion probably to be expected, as it had received the greatest relative increase. Ina 
considerable number of cases no reduction has been made in the rates of pay of skilled 
labor, and such decreases as have occurred seldom exceed 10 per cent and average a 
somewhat lower figure. Payments of bonuses have been, in large part, discontinued. 

As a matter of interest, data for public utilities are also appended. The contrast 
is too obvious to require comment; wage levels in this group were substantially 
higher than in manufacturing a year ago, and in the meantime have shown a marked 
increase that makes the disparity even greater. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEFS, AMOUNT OF PAY ROLLS, AND WEEKLY EARNINGS PER 
EMPLOYEE, IN BOSTON DISTRICT: APR, 1, 1921, COMPARED WITH APR. 1, 1920. 













































































| Number of employees. Amount of pay rolls. wee ni 
. 

Industry. | . ee | a 
| Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, Jo Apr.1, | Apr. 1, _ ‘Apr. 1,/Apr. 1, bei’ 

€ ‘ Gf ( 

1921. | 1920. | change. 1921. 1920. | change. 1921. | 1920. change. 
= cee 
| | | 

Cotton goodS.......... | 69,967 | 79, 421 | —11.9 Lanes $2,003, 230 | —29.6 $20.15 |$25.22 —20.1 
Cotton yarn.......... | 6,682 | 10,620 | —37.1 | 131, 569 289,418 | —54.5 | 19.69 | 27.25 —27.7 
Textiles, miscellane- | 
ee A eR 8,208 | 10,940 | —25.0| 139,909 256,018 | —45.4 | 17.05 | 22.40 | +271 
Textiles, finishing. .... 11,470 | 10,578 | + 8&4] 224,333 244,793 | — 8&4) 19.56 | 23.14 | —15.5 
Woolen goods.......... 11,857 | 12,707] —6.7| 324,715 | 422,647 | —23.2 | 27.39 | 33.26 | —17.6 
All textiles. ..... 108, 184 | 124, 266 | —12.9 | 2, 230, 414 | 3,216,106 | —30.6 | 20.62 | 25.88 | —20.3 
Boots and Shoes....... 15,128 | 23,093 | —34.5|  445,620| 634,715 | —29.8| 29.46 | 27.49| 4 7.2 
Machinery and tools...| 10,979 | 18,581 | —40.9 264, 125 567, 686 | —53.5 | 24.06 | 30.55 | —21.2 
Pulp, paper, and paper 
SOGs; cuisine -.- «| 14,519] 15,911] — 8&7 305, 744 395, 924 | —22.8 | 21.05 | 24.88 | 15.4 
Other manufactures. .| 62,910 | 85,694 ! —26.6 | 1,464,331 ! 2, 287,565 | —36.0 | 24.28 | 26.69! —i12.8 
Total, manufac- | 
BEE Sowecse. 211, 720 | 267,545 | —20.9 | 4,710,234 | 7,101,994 | —33.7 | 22.25 | 26.55 | —16.2 
Lighting and power...| 7,383 | 7,282| + 1.4| 249,675 | 223,705 | 411.4 | 33.82 | 30.72| +101 
Street railways........ 20,441 | 22,581! — 9.5] 722,145 | 693,978 | + 4.1 | 35.33 | 30.73 | +15.0 
Steam railways........ 74, 256 | 84,517 | —12.1 | 2,649, 516 | 2,832,950 | — 6.5 | 35.68 | 33.52) + 6.4 
Total, public 
utilities........| 102,080 | 114,380 | —10.8 | 3,621, 336 | 3,750,633 | — 3.4 | 35.48 | 32.79 + 8.2 























New York District. 


Out of 277 firms addressed, reports were received from 156. The greatest reductions 
were in iron and steel, shipbuilding, and machinery. 

Some reduction in hourly or daily rates of pay has been made by more than half of 
the concerns sending in returns. The reductions range from 5 to 25 per cent and 
average in the neighborhood of 12 per cent. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the firms making reductions did so on a uniform basis for 
nearly all employees throughout their plants. When a differentiation was made, the 
greatest reductions usually occurred among unskilled workers whose wages had risen 
most during the war period. Other bases for determining rates of reduction were 
length of service, type of operation performed, or the extent to which the worker was 
affected by part-time arrangements. The office force was frequently not included in 
wage reductions. 
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The table following shows the number of concerns in different industries maki)» 
reductions in wage rates and the average reduction effected. It is notable that tie 
industries which have reduced the numbers of their employees most have as a r 
made considerable reductions in wage rates. 

Although there have been extensive reductions in wage rates, the average week!) 
earnings per employee as computed from aggregate pay-roll figures for all 1ndustric. 
combined, show almost no change from April 1, 1920, to April 1, 1921. On both dates 
average earnings were slightly over $30a week. The fact that the earnings do not sh 
any reduction 1s due in the main to the inclusion of large numbers of employees on 
railroads, in public utility companies, and in the printing trades, in which there ha 
been practically no reductions in rates of pay. Another factor has been the tenden«, 
of employers to discharge the least competent and the most poorly paid workers firs 
when reducing the number of employees. 


NUMBER Oi EMPLOYEES, CHANGES IN RATES OF PAY, AND AVERAGE WEEKL) 
EARNINGS, IN NEW YORK DISTRICT: APR. 1, 1921, COMPARED WITH APR. 1, 1920. 


| 
Average weekly 












































| Number of employees. Rates of pay. earnings. 
| Num- | Sete ee Te ee ee en ete ee 
ber of ; ; 
Industry. | arms | Firms| Per | Aver- 
oS Per | show-| CO | age é 
port- | Apr.1, | Apr. 1, t re show-| per |Apr.1,|Apr. 1, i 
| ing. 1920. 1921 —_ 8 | ing | cent | 1920. | 1921. | 
change.| reduc- reduc reduc cha 
ne yea mgt 
tion. | tion. 
NE Rott nie hallb cn | 
| 
Iron and steel.......... 7 7, 579 3,148 | —58.5 5] 71.4] 18.0 sus. 32 |$30.49 | — 
Shipbuilding. .........-. | 6} 12,982 6,645 | —48.8 4} 67.0} 11.0] 31.81 | 33.21 + 4 
Machinery |: rrr 16 34, 678 23,044 | —33.6 11 69. 0 12.0 | 32.30 | 29.68 Re 
Automobiles. ..... ers 5} 12,879} 8,763 | —32.0 3| 60.0} 10.0} 28.87 | 32.83} +13.7 
Miscellaneous metal. ... 21} 55,570 | 38,892 | —30.0 16| 76.0} 12.0] 27.83 | 2456) —11.% 
Munitions, ete.......... 6 | 10, 426 7, 348 | —29.5 6 | 100.0; 15.0) 26.24 | 23.76; — 
Boots and shoes. ....... 9| 30,885 | 26,105} —15.5 0 ty en ee 28,00 | 25. 98 - 
Keene Boel ll 11,925 | 10,154] —14.9 2; 18.0 9.0 | 24.29 | 24, 49 
a eee 4} 67,291 | 58,081 | —13.7 lin. | | Saree 34.03 | 36.13 | + § 
I tlle eo ae 13 | 18,214] 15,774] —13.4 9| 69.0] 14.0 24.84] 21.82 | —12 
et oe 9 10, 746 10,005 | — 6.9 1; 11.0 12.0 | 38.31 | 40.73 | 
Electrical goods........ 9 | 117,653 | 115,335 | — 2.0 8| 89.0} 12.0] 31.42 | 31.67] +4 
ete dei vuniten ade 10} 14,318] 14,106] — 1.5 9} 90.0] 120] 29.74| 27.95} —. 
DUM. Lc oe.) oh dic. 5| 4340! 4353/4 [3 3| 60.0} 9.0| 2.92] 1971| —: 
Public utilities........ 8 | 41,869 | 42,191; + .8 1 | 12.5 9.0 | 31.14 } 33.01 
Miscellaneous.......... 17| 46,333 | 31,634) —31.7 12| 70.0} 11.0) 23.55 | 21.29) — 
TOU 2. . de desd 156 | 497, 689 | 415, 034 | —16.6 | 90 57.7 12.0 30. 28 | 30. 27 | 














s 


Chicago District. 


Manufacturers of automobiles in some instances show a marked increase in oper: 
tions. Two of the large manufacturers report operations at present equal to a 
ago, while one reports a production in April larger than last year. Some car ma: 
facturers report about two-thirds of the production of this time in 1920, while other 
are proceeding on an employment basis of about 50 per cent of a year ago, the pr 
duction per employee, however, being greater. 

Manufacturers in other lines of industry are cautious. Improvement in the })u1! 
ing situation has stimulated a call for building material. Lumber stocks at retail: 
yards are small and buying is light. Brick plants are closed down or working a' 
low percentage of capacity. Prices are lower. Sales for road building are help: 
the cement industry somewhat. 

Stocks of farm implements in the hands of manufacturers are relatively large, : 
production is being curtailed; the trend of prices is downward. Stocks in the han 
of retailers are irregular, since large stocks of fall implements were not sold. !) 
the stock of goods needed in the spring is quite small. 

Iron and steel mills are operating at a very large reduction from full capaci’ 
unfilled orders continue to decline, and prices have been reduced. 

Furniture business is quiet, living costs and high rents having an adverse e/i:' 
on the purchasing power of the public; prices tend downward. Manufacturer 
furniture report that they are operating as high as 60 per cent capacity. 

The expected improvement in the labor and employment situation, general) 
looked for in March, did not materialize. Instead, the reports for this month sec 
to indicate further additions to the great mass of unemployed. 
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The questionnaire, sent monthly by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago to 80 
representative manufacturing plants in the Seventh Federal Reserve District, gives 
results indicating greater unemployment. The reporting firms, 78 in number, 
employing at the present time 58,000 persons, 14 per cent of whom are women, reduced 
ther number by 6.1 per cent, compared with the previous month. The pay roll 
for the same period decreased 1.9 per cent. The returns from the 78 firms showed 


the following: 
Chicago Entire 


Number employed as compared with— only. district. 
(a) the preceding month. ................-. per cent decrease. . 8.5 6.1 
(b) the same month a year ago...................--.-..- ities $2.3 37.5 

Amount of pay roll as compared with— 
EE os opcwanencavasscsnceccececs Rise 10.5 1.9 
(b) the same month a year ago...............-....-.--- a 36. 2 42.2 

Percentage of capacity of plant operating— 
eee chins knebdeehe On 6494.05 0.5 per cent. . 52. 0 50. 0 
i Ts ie Ssueewtee bees eb bws U ee ee ewes cccesi _ 53. 0 51.0 
ED ciriitaed w £6 0166 + eRe eeaNaA eae Ke * ax: 88. 0 89.0 


Questionnaires were sent to a large number of additional firms for 
figures as of April 1, 1921, and as of April 1, 1920. Returns were 
received from 929 firms empleying 370,179 persons April 1, 1920, 
and 245,044, April 1, 1921. The figures of the tabulation are here 
reproduced. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNT OF PAY ROLLS IN CHICAGO DISTRICT: 
APR. 1, 1921, COMPARED WITH APR. 1, 1920. 





| Number of em- | 



































. ate De- 
| ployees. Amount of pay roll. — Foal 
= _creasé) +, | in 
{ in ~ | aVer- 
j } rease 

Num- | aaa in | 38° 
Indust-vy. ber cf | ror pay | Pay 
firms. | em- | roll | P& 
~ | Ape.i,|Apr.1,| Apr.i, Apr.1, | ploy-| (per | ©™- 
1920. | 1921. 1920. 1921. ees | ‘PE | ploy. 
(per j}cent). as 
cent). per 
‘ent). 
ae =< ——— | | = 
Automobiles and accessories. -........... 32 | 52,962 | 22,840 $2, 101,374 | $734,645 | 56.9 | 65.0) 19.0 
Bakery and confectionery ...-.. preunve as 133 | 8 563 | 7,175 | 207, 004 190,855 | 16.2] 7.8)110,1 
Brick and building construction ma- 
A! A RS SS 32} 4,803) 3,105 | 220,606 | 123,691 | 35.4 | 43.9} 13.3 
OR OS OS Te ae eae et te 1} 273 294 | 5, 253 | 4, 936 |17.7 6. 0 12.7 
Cereals....... anasto A RES TE PL 8} 5,166) 2,954; 172,325; 83,117; 42.8) 51.8) 15.6 
br eng paints, and soap............ 22 | 10,044 5, 533 302, 884 | 143, 898 | 144.9] 52.5] 13.7 
a eo ae pd 18 | 21, 330 | 15, 863 798, 360 | 543,669 | 25.6] 31.9) 8&4 
rsa mining. - ES mmpnbreanats 9 4, 388 3, 918 202, 484 | 160,706 | 10.7} 206) IL1 
ontracting and building............... 32 | 13,191 | 3, 891 302, 642 | 105, 827 | 70.5 | 65.0 | 1 18.6 
Electrical code Pi Ab ven bho etentmanad 12 3 398 1" 248 122 505 | 32 185 63. ° 73. 5 27.8 
Farm imp ements and equipment. ..... 78 | 21, 736 | 12, 683 866, 502 461, 054 | 41.6) 46.8) &8 
PUM 2622004 SREL a. cece. eee 26 | 4,755 | 3, 443 158, 968 | 105, 547 | 27.6] 33.6} 8&3 
Glass, porcelain, china, etc............. 9) 3,078; 2,727 104, 194 87, 350 | 11.4 | 16.2 5. 4 
Hardware, stoves, etc............... pak. 43] 7,851 | 4,311 347,840 | 146,156} 45.11 58.0] 23.5 
Iron, steel, and brass................... 66 | 19, 949 10, 908 736, 133 383, 882 | 45.3 1.2 10.7 
Jewelry, watches, and clocks.........-- 3} 3,797) 3, 821 95,331 | 98, 167 16 13.0) 12.3 
Leather and leather goods.-............ 19 | 2,756 1, 910 75,504 | 49,592 | 30.7 34. 3 §.3 
Lumber and mill work................. 68 | 11,347! 8, 356 360, 791! 220,271 | 26.4] 38.9] 17.1 
lo SY epee 39 | 10,733 | 5, 627 397, 518 | 169, 789 | 47.6 57.3 18.5 
w+ rpewe “pps cg) COO eee | 18] 7,705| 4,420] 225,488 | 102,082 | 42.6 | 54.7) 21.0 
ry ea 2 ee a ee | 94 | 14,366 | 8, 761 415, 230 | 253, 749 | 39.0) 38.9 1.2 
9) ¢° 7 eae ee 17 | 79, 064 | 61, 726 | 2,178, 202 |1, 712,744 | 21.9] 21.4) 7 
Paper. ....... (a ASRS e eae | 45} 2974! 2326] ” 88.850) 70,549} 21.8| 20.6] 11.5 
Pristina musicalinstruments........ us _ 2, se 4 er | 45. : as ye 
. Os SPE Tee Ter eT ere eee } 5 Pal , 192 59, 033 3S, 186 6. § » oD. § 
Public eR a aa a 28 31, 671 30, 303 | 1, 109, 456 \1, 232,080! 4.3 41.0 {216.1 
Railway cars and supplies.............. 6 | 3,950) 2,023 188,428 | 112,527 | 48.8} 40.3 1116.6 
Railroad shops......................... 3} 5,248 | 4,014 | 278,807 | 226,495 | 225 | 188] 16.1 
Wood and paper containers............ | 21} 3,490} 2, 387 89,017 | 58,521 | 316/343] 3.9 
L beehive a no EE | 151 3,067! 2,414 93,565 | 62,092 | 21.3 | 33.6] 15.7 
Voolens, knit goods, textiles........... 19 | 3,230) 2, 686 77, 144 | ' 63, 605 16.8 | 17.5 .8 
} be on ae See ee 
EET ae 929 |370,179 (245, 044 |12, 552, 486 |7, 852, 435 | 33.8 | 37.4 5.5 
peer 5: a | 
1 Increase. = 7 : a. 
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St. Louis District. 


Questionnaires sent out to 240 business interests and replies from 102 of these 
questionnaires are the basis of the compilation. Eight firms show increases in wa. 
to employees, one firm even as much as 26 per cent; 53 firms have not reduced wave 
from those of a year ago, while 41 have made various reductions ranging from 5 je 
cent to 65 per cent. There is a general tendency toward reducing the num). 
employed, thus causing the employees to accomplish more without addition, 
remuneration. In several instances the length of time employed has been increas; 
Elimination of any customary bonuses seems to be followed by the majority o/ 
employers. Following are some of the figures in tabulated form of 9 specific lin.. 
of employment and also the complete statistics for the district: 


- 
. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNT OF PAY ROLLIN ST. LOUIS DISTRICT, AP! 
1921, COMPARED WITH APR. 1, 1920. 





: — 









































Number of employees. Amount of pay roils. 
| 
| or | | 
Industry. Decrease. Decrease. 
he NG eg Apr. 1, 1920. | Apr. 1, 1921.!— 
ve " )Nam-| Per Amount. | ! 
ber. | cent. | — ae 
Box manufacturing.....| 403| 338 65 | 16.12| $6,845.01 | $6,239.23| $605.78 | 
Wholesale hardware. .... 3,094 | 2, 553 541 17. 50 117, 051. 59 | 111, 229. 74 5, 821.85 | 4.97 
Stove manufacturing....| 2,712 | 1,211] 1,501 | 55,34 88, 322.90 | 24,589.69 63,733.21 | 72.15 
Building materials benees 2, 350 1,208 | 1,142] 48.59 63, 421.94 | 28,886.50) 34,535.44 | 5 
Chemicals, paints, ete...| 1,695 | 1,154 541] 3191 36, 293.92 | 27,522.17 | 81,771.75 | 24 
Clothing and dry goods..| 4,084 | 3,320 7 18. 70 94, 447. 18 8,013.75 | 13,433.43 | 14. 22 
Manufacturing MW ee edind 10, 408 7,882 | 2,526; 24.27 349, 664. 47 | 271, 523.62 | 78,140.85 | 22.34 
ne a 1, 524 1, 181 343 | 22.50 50, 338.93 | 39, 452. 51 10, 886.42 | 21.62 
Street railways.........- 7,417 | 7, 590 1173 | 1 2.33 523, 221. 25 | 592, 444. 12 | } 69, 222. 87 | 115. 23 
District complete........ 47, 563 | 37,140 | 10,423 | 21.91 | 1,310, 805. 58 | 971, 363.98 | 339, 441. 60 | 25, 89 
1Increase. 


Richmond District. 


Information obtained this month from answers to questionnaires submitted to the 
leading and representative industries throughout the district is as follows: (1) ‘ 
reduction in the number of employees, and (2) certain percentages of wage reductions 
have been made effective. The 100 replies received show that the reporting plants 
employed 63,197 persons on April 1, 1920, in comparison with 49,782 on April 1, 192), 
a decrease of 21.2 percent. The combined pay rolls of the reporting plants decreased 
31.6 per cent comparing April 1, 1920, and April 1, 1921, a greater decrease than is 
shown in the nian of employees, which emphasizes reductions in wages or shorter 
operating time. Both factors, however, have been present and have contributed (o 
lower the purchasing power of the employees, though this is partly offset by genera! 
price reductions. Reports from six large textile mills in the district show reductions 
1n wages averaging 27.5 per cent, the largest of the six mills reporting only 15 per cent. 
Of four large brick and stone producers, two report no reductions, but the others rej 1! 
an average reduction of 16.25 per cent forcommon labor. One paper manufacturer 
reports reductions of 8 per cent, another of 27.5 per cent, while four others report 10 

uctions. Six glass manufacturers divide equally, three reporting no reductions, 
while three report average reductions of approximately 15 per cent for unskill«d 
workers. Seven fertilizer manufacturers report reductions that average 41 per cent 
for common labor, but few skilled employees have been reduced. Four wooden-!)x 
manufacturers report reductions averaging 12.5 per cent to 15 per cent for skilled 
workers exclusive of office help and about 30 per cent reduction for unskilled Jal. 
Three of the largest public utilities in the district report minor reductions, approxi- 
mately 5 cents per hour, for common labor, but no reductions for skilled workers. !\ur 
furniture factories report 20 per cent average reductions, and another writes tha‘ it 
would be possible to get labor for 50 per cent less than a year ago. Eight impor'ant 
contractors vary widely in their reports, reductions ranging from 10 per cent to 50 }." 
cent, the latter being for common labor. The average is about 20 per cent reduction 
for skilled workers in the trades and about 40 per cent for common laborers. Spe ia! 
comments indicate that increased efficiency of labor is more important than the matt! 
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of wages. Five producers of lumber average 10 per cent to 15 per cent reductions for 
skilled workers and about 40 per cent reductions for unskilled workers. In this in- 
dustry several of the reports comment upon the increased efficiency of the workers. 
Three coal-mining companies report no reductions in wages, but pay rolls are lower 
because of closed mines and part-time operation. Six tobacco manufacturers vary 
widely, the two largest reporting factories having made no reductions, while four 
report average reductions of about 37 per cent for unskilled or semiskilled workers, 
Five manufacturers of iron and steel products made reports. Four of them showed 
no reductions, though one reported reductions of 8 per cent for skilled workers, 15 
per cent for semiskilled, and 15 per cent for unskilled. Six clothing manufacturers 
reported practically no reductions in wages, but the number of employees has been 
materially reduced. Twenty large department and general stores reported no reduc- 
tions for old employees, but some are employing new workers at lower salaries. In 
several instances the policy of the special bonus has been discontinued. The number 
of employees in the twenty stores was practically the same April 1, 1921, as on the 
same date last year. Unemployment did not increase to any appreciable extent 
during March. 





Report of Free Employment Offices in Connecticut, April, 1921. 


The report of the Bureau of Labor of Connecticut covering the 
five free employment bureaus in that State for the month of April 
shows the following: 


Male: 
ee ee iene s bbc duisdesswacile socccedeebecssanes 2,449 
SE EE EEE EE FS ee ee a ee 1,914 
Re ee, taka wo ésinp a oe eee 1, 806 
Female: 
re eS 563k eek és cob aewaGewddeseccseccsveveboes 1, 754 
Sc SRhd 6 owen aden mati bindiewin a nenpe snes Keseeheaeee 1, 391 
ire tia dhe dud te Maw htusbhGe kul hbienedéd so 6ssa0cdbene 1, 236 


Of the male applications for employment, 73.3 per cent were sup- 
plied with situations, against 62.2 per cent during the month of 
March. For females the corcunpenlina figures were 70.4 per cent 
and 72.4 per cent. Of the total number applying, 92.0 per cent were 
furnished with help, against 90.1 per cent during the month of March. 





Report of Free Employment Offices in Illinois, April, 1921. 


The report of the operations of the 11 free eres offices in 
Illinois for the month of April, 1921, shows the following figures: 























April, April, } | April, April, 
1920. 1921 ! | 1920. 1921, 
| | } 
Toes eed | xi aes 
Registrations: Referred: 
a mere ween) | Mies...................... | 16,525 6, 745 
SGI: <iciesco<sen-- 4,583} 5,547) Female.................... | 4,519 4, 076 
| Se eee | 22,725 | 23, 054 || a, don idetes 21,044| 10,821 
Help wanted: '| Reported placed: 
22, 343 6,718 || i AS EID 13, 874 5, 500 
DE elinessssevecce 6, 077 4, 593 |) ee “SONgRSRES are 3, 891 3 306 
SE See 28,420 11,311 ! as se a | 17, 765 | 8, 806 








Chicago is by far the office of largest operation. For that ay 
the figures were: Registration, 13,333; help wanted, 5,736; referre 
5,560; reported placed, 4,164. The registrations by the principal 
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industries were: Agriculture, 2,175; building and construction, 1,255; 
clerical, 1,321; domestic and personal service, hotels and restaurants 
combined, 3,100; metal and machinery, 1,755; miscellaneous, 2,539; 
common labor, 6,018; and casual workers, 2,789. 


att ty tt tty Ma 
— 


Index Numbers of Employment in New York, June, 1914, to April, 
1921. 


T's Bureau of Statistics and Information of the New York 





State Industrial Commission collects monthly data concern- 

ing the condition of employment in the factories of tha’ 
State. Bho bureau receives reports from about 1,648 firms employ- 
ing at present about 475,000 persons, who constitute about one-third 
of the factory workers of the State. 

The reports received show the number of employees and_ the 
amount of wages paid. From these figures per capita earnings may 
be computed. The percental changes month by month since June, 
1914, in the number of employees and in per capita earnings are 
stated in the table below. Parallel therewith are index numbers of 
retail prices of food in the United States. The index numbers for 
food differ slightly from those published elsewhere. The Federa! 
Bureau of Labor Statistics takes 1913 as the base or 100, but for the 
purpose of this table June, 1914, is taken as 100, thus affording a 
direct comparison with the other figures in the table. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED AND PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNING- 


IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES, AND OF RETAIL PRICES 
OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


[June, 1914—=100.] 



























































Index number of— Index number of 
oe ray cs 8 
Year and month. Total Asenes — | Year and month. Total | 4 seeens a 
factory weekiy : factory eekly - 
employ- COKty TICES, | emp!oy- weeny fF 1C@S, 
eas earnings. nited ees, | earnings. nited 
; States. 28 States. 
eee m sere eeeer 
1914. 1916 
pe ae ae 100 100 160 || Janwuery............ 108 107 108 
» ina Se 97 99 103 || February.......... iil 108 107 
AMMO cs Sid oh54-3 92 gy 108 | Oa ae ee it 110 | 10s 
September. ........ 96 98 kk eee 115 111 110 
ee 95 97 106 || May.........-...... 113 1i2 | i) 
November........- 93 97 de eer eee 113 113 | 1} 
December.......... 92 99 106 B EG.--... sede. 42} = 111 | 1 
DP ME. <5 0 - chwioe se 113 114 | 114 
Average for || September. ........ 117 117 119 
7 months... 95 98 105 || October............ 117 118 | 122 
ees |] November......... 120 119 | 127 
1915. | December.......... 122 122 | 1 
os a os ae 92 98 104 | 
February........-.. O4 98 102 || Average for 
aS he Ee 94 100 99 || a 114 114°} 1} 
pO See 95 99 100 || ——S_ ——S— 
1 RS Se Ie 97 100 101 |! 1917 
POD 5 occ ded éadere> 98 101 101 || January............ 121 | 120 1 
SOF 556 ssweveswees 7 100 101 || February.......... 121 | 121 l 
RET Sal as 96 102 ee ee. . < ee -ee 123 | 124 j 
September ......... 101 101 102 || April.....- ecde wed 121 | 122 ) 
ee Ps 102 105 bk &.. 2peeeac cre 120 127 i 
November ......... 106 106 Of ea aan 119 128 } 
ecember.......-.. 108 106 106 || July............... | 118 127 ! 
re" WOpErsaree 116 129 | 
Average for || September. ........ 118 134 l 
year........ 98 101 102 || October............ 120 136 J 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED AND PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 
IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES, AND RETAIL PRICES 
OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES—C oncluded, 


| | 


Index number of— Index number of— 


























, | Retail _ : | Retail 
Year and month. | oe | | Average food Year and month. nal Average | food 
employ- | w eekly  ohered em ploy- | weekly = 
ees. | earnings. Jnited ees. earnings.| United 
: States. | ; | States. 
1917. 1919. 
November ......... 121 | 139 ff Sy Pa | 115 | 188 194 
DGOSEEIDER 5 . 200000 122 | 139 159 | September.........! 116 | 196 | 190 
Qh. Sarr 115 | 192 | 190 
Average for | November.........! 118 200 | 16 
120 129 147 | December..........} 122 207 199 
1918 | Average for } 
Se eee 121 132 162 eee: i13 } 185 188 
February geisine ge | 123 | 4 163 | SS == 
ME iees.-+-20.02 | 124 147 156 || 1920. | 
April Bbbbbbsie es cont 123 | 152 156 || January............ 123 | 209 293 
Pi ccdan ddnscone 123 | 157 160 || February.......... 122 | 208 202 
Wat... 13| 161 164 || March.... 1.2.2... 125 219 202 
I hs hittawensons 125 164 19 || April............... 124 | 219 213 
it. 6 an tennes 122 167 173 | tt. anya cneees 122 | 224 218 
September ......... 122 176 ee roe 121 | 227 221 
I on cinclle > 20x 117 176 SS) 2G rep see 121 | 224 221 
November......... 120 170 185 || August............. 118 | 226 203 
December........--| 119 | 183 189 || September ......... 117 | 226 205 
——----— Pa eee 115 228 200 
Average for | | | November......... 108 | 226; 195 
FORE....2... 122 160 | 170 || December.......... 100 | 223 180 
1919. | Average for | 
Os Cee eats 113 | 181 | 187 Ce See 118 | 222 206 
February ......-... 112 | 174 174 | === == —== 
SS a Lil | 175 177 | 1921. 
Raters fecpe ss 111 | 174 706 f) FOMUMY. «200.0228 93 | 217 174 
ee eee eee 110 | 175 AST ti FORPUGEY ...200<00- 94 211 160 
| | een See 110 | 177 L 3) el ae 95 | 212 158 
pee eh eee ee 113 182 ff. Ree Ss Sree 154 








Employment in New York State Factories in Apmil, 1921. 


FTER showing a slight improvement for two successive months, 
New York State factories again show a recession in activ ity in 
April. The preliminary tabulation of 1,575 manufacturers’ re- 

ports, received by the Bureau of Statistics of the New York State 
Department of Labor, indicates that the number of fac tory workers 
employed in the State declined 2 per cent from March to April. This 
reduces the number of workers employed to only 1 per cent greater 
than in January, which was the month of lowest e mploy ment since 
January, 1915. Compared with March, 1920, the number of factory 
workers in April, 19: 21, s shows a reduction of 25 per cent. 

The tabulation of the April reports clearly indicates that industry 
in general has thus far shown few signs of a real recovery. The small 
gains in manufacturing activity reported during February and March 
were largely due to tempor ary increases in seasonal industries. In 
some of these industries the season is now on the decline and the 
result was a decrease in number of workers employed from March to 
April. In other industries, especially in the textile and clothing 
industries, seasonal work still continues , but the gains in employ ment 
reported during April are smaller in most cases than those which - 
occurred in the preceding two months. 
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Employment in some of the metal industries and in the paper and 
printing industries continued to decline. The reductions in thesc 
industries are chiefly responsible for the decrease in the total numbe: 
of workers reported in April. In New York City the strike situatio1 
in the men’s clothing industry remained unchanged during April, 
while in the printing industry a strike of bookbinders affected severa! 
plants to a considerable extent. 

Increased activity occurred in most of the textile and clothing 
industries in April. The most conspicuous gain reported was 18 per 
cent in the manufacture of knit goods. During the last three months 
the knit goods industry has more than doubled its working forces, 
but the number employed in April was still one-third below the num- 
ber at work a year ago. Considerable expansion in activity also 
appears in wool manufactures—especially in rug and carpet fac- 
tories—and in women’s furnishings. In spite of the gains reported 
in both industries during the last three months, neither has yet 
recovered fully. In the men’s clothing and furnishings, millinery, 
silk goods, and miscellaneous textile industries the gains in employ- 
ment proceeded more slowly in April. The end of the season in the 
manutacture of women’s clothing accounts for a 6 per cent reduction 
in working forces in that industry from March to April. The cotton 
goods and miscellaneous sewing industries also show decreases in 
employment during the month, while a small gain was reported in 
laundering. 

Resenal activity in the building industry is responsible for greater 
roduction in the cement and plaster and brick industries in April. 
he gam in the brick industry amounts to 21 per cent. Employment 

in the manufacture of abrasives, graphite, and glass is still declining. 

The metal industries most affected are eal! railway equipment, 
and shipbuilding. The closing of several plants reduced the number 
of workers pa in the steel industry by 30 per cent during the 
month. The reduction in employment in the steel industry since 
last September amounts to 64 per cent. The April decrease in the 
railway equipment and shipbuilding industries are, respectively, 21 
per cent and 18 per cent. The total reductions in these mdustries 
since last November are 45 per cent in railway equipment and 35 per 
cent in shipbuilding. A 3 per cent drop in working forces from 
March to April occurred in the manufacture of machinery and elec- 
trical goods, making a decrease of 32 per cent since March, 1920. 
Minor reductions in employment again appeared in jewelry and silver- 
ware, sheet metal work and hardware, firearms and cutlery, and 
instruments and appliances. Little change in employment was 
reported during the month in the manufacture of brass and copper 
goods, and cooking and heating apparatus. The automobile industr) 
shows a slight recovery in April, and a slight gain was also reported 
in structural and architectural iron work. | 

Employment in the paper industry declined 7 per cent from Marc!) 
to April, owing to the closing of several plants. The decrease in 
employment in the paper industry since August totals 21 per cent. 
The printing industry reported a 3 per cent drop during the mont). 
and a minor reduction also occurred in the manufacture of paper 


goods. 
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Further decreases in employment following temporary gains in 
February and March occurred in the production of furniture, pianos, 
boots and shoes, miscellaneous leather products, rubber wens 7 oTO- 
ceries, and confectionery. Employment in the lumber, leather, fur 
goods, and paint and dye industries, which similariy reported gains 
in the preceding two months, continued to improve. Increased work- 
ing forces in April also appear in the manufacture of pipes, buttons, 
and miscellaneous chemicals. The tobacco industry shows a sudden 
gain of 10 per cent in employment from March to April, as a result 
of the resumption of operations in several plants. 

Employment in drugs and chemicals, soap and perfumes, oil pro- 
ducts, and flour and cereals continues to decline. 


Report of Free Employment Offices in Ohio, April, 1921. 
fe following figures summarize the report of the Ohio indus- 


trial Commission. relating to the operation of the seven free 

employment offices in Ohio, for the month of April, 1921. It 
is significant that. while there were 58,591 registrations, help. wanted 
numbered. only 16,949, persons referred were but 16,711, and persons 
reported placed 14,280. 


OPERATIONS OF OHIO FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL, 1921. 











Registra- Help 
































’ . Reported 
¢ J fa wr 
Class. | tions. wanted. Referred. placed. 
Males: 

a oa tan | ad, basso aceeaesbccoashwocees 21, 092 ‘| 4, 469 4, 595 4, 328 
ncaa oldie ky» <c'nnlede- se dG delle eded bi cnn te 19, 229 | 3, 206 | 3, 510 | 2, 562 
CHIE PCNOIIEIIIINS 6. 5 5 on oc cctncecvccescncceces 930 | 65 95 | 52 
a 41, 251 | 7,749 | 8, 200 | 6, 942 

Females: ; 
EE ccnelésgmemdingeene i++ anpeneenenteati 14, 806 8, 289 7, 590 6, 837 
PE Rivaindwloos cet ls cuk oSeectighesdcsvdee ée 876 | 583 428 263 
ee 1, 658 | 337 493 238 
RE Aho t ok asd. .  ncceccknbhbebebeoee 17, 340 | 9, 209 8, 511 | 7, 338 
aT le cl I Acker Parker PRN | 58, 591 | 16, 949 | 16, 711 14, 280 
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Report of Free Employment Offices in Wisconsin, April, 1921. 


HE report of the operations of the 12 free employment offices 
in Wisconsin for the period April 4, to May 2, 1921, shows thie 


following figures: 
Applications for work: Apr. 4-May 2, 1921, 
Mr a seatsh 2st ot he lea eke t. Ob Od. SEIS JS. Se hl eeu. 5, 244 
I iihrg tikes babe bd odie ede SOL REL «US celts rs es dew sate msmthibesnen 2, 58 
i irceldoiiAnintten cis putamen a « Lath othe om 6 inne matte a dee deh oa 0 7, 824 
Help wanted: m 
SLIP PES ORGS Site EOE ES A Te eee ea ET OY 4, 280 
CII Chili, cate dese od area ae ae See nana « and eee aehaens ae +s 2, 569 
ee onic Gata Re NG aE ne we CURE CES Ob 6 0 06d Cbwh Ce ewe thts sacs 6 
Referred to positions: , 
Ns ii aE Ee a ne oe ae et dd be Rina 28 Cae eee came «ede « « 4, 239 
dns ce Geese + ce heeds hte hs Fs ak see ae eh bak on ae R ed ae ed bs Sass 2, 32) 
MS 62h di ack <b Wri EOLA i Gd’ 4 Chic URI Altte hicks Obeid bisee bce die)> 6. 
Positions secured: aa 
Male ee :. 2D) 
Pe attia b bcc ch bodies or seus bce ews aieesunss li bbb chi whousecccee 1, 700 
iiccntls cise dies sta Mch en neraeanenaetbenatanee 16stae cane oh sac 0 4,95 


Milwaukee is by far the office of largest operation. For that ciiy 
the figures were: Application for work, 3,707; help wanted, 3,342, 
referred to positions, 3,343; positions secured, 2,329. The appli- 
cations for work, by principal industries, were: Agriculture, 1,090: 
building and construction, 337; casual workers, 2,604; clerical, pro- 
fessional, and technical, 398; common labor, 1,289; domestic and 
personal service, 704; hotels and restaurants, 330; and metals and 
machinery, 280. 


=< - —_ 





Unemployment in Foreign Countries. 


MONG the numerous classes of statistics of unemployment none 
A is better known or more frequently quoted than that which 
shows the number of trade-unionists reported to be out o/ 
work by different trade-unions. Although records of unemployment 
have generally been kept by trade-unions since their earliest days, it 
is only within the last 15 years or so that Governments have coin- 
menced the collection of such statistics. Great Britain and France 
are two exceptions: The British records go back 50 years (to the year 
1871), and the French records to 1894. The State of New York com- 
menced the publication of such data in 1899, Belgium in 1902, Ger- 
many in 1903, Massachusetts in 1908, Denmark in 1910, Sweden and 
the Netherlands in 1911, Austria in 1914, and Canada in 1915. [n 
1914, 12 countries were publishing trade-union statistics of uneim- 
eres During the war, however, France, Belgium, Austria, and 
ew York State, ceased the publication of these statistics, and oie 
country (Canada) commenced. In December, 1920, Belgium © 
sumed the publication of statistics of its unemployment funds. \ 
the present time, therefore, nine Governments publish regularly 
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statistics showing the number and per cent of trade-unionists un- 
employed, viz, Great Britain, Germany, Netherlands, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Canada, Massachusetts, and Australia.’ 

The following table shows for each of these nine countries the trade- 
union membership covered by the reports made to the Governments and 
the per cent of unemployed among this membership from 1913 to 1921. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE-UNION MEMBERS IN SPECIFIED 
COUNTRIES, 1913 TO 1921. 


‘Sources: Great Britain—-Ministry of Labor, Labor Gazette; Germany—Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsvermittiung, 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt; Netherlands—-Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick, Maandschrift; Denmark 
Statistiske Departement, Statistiske KEfterretninger; Sweden—Kungliga Socialstyrelsen, Sociala 
Meddelanden; Norway—British Labor Gazette; Canada— Department of Labor, Labor Gazette; Massa- 
chusetts—Department of Labor, Massachusetts Industrial Review; Australia—Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics, Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. ] 





















































— | | 
| Great Britain. | Germany. Netherlands. | Denmark. | Sweden. 
| | } 
Per | | Per Per Per Per 
Period. Mem ber- — Mem ber- = Mem ber- | oo a Mem ber- — Mem ber- rs 
a. F em- | mA | a. A | <p- A. F = es oe 
* | ploy- ree | Ploy- ~~ | ploy- , ploy- ree | Plov- 
ed. | | “ | ed. ed. ed. 
Sobenowe _———— Deena 
1913, average..-| 927,000 | 2.1 | 1,973,000 | 2.9 65,000 5.1 117,000 | 7.5 55, 000 | 4.4 
i914, average...| 970,000 | 3.3 1,635,000] 7.2] 76,000 | 16.2/| 128,000! 9.9 61,000} 6.7 
1915,average...| 922,000} 1.1 | 1,019,000; 3.2] 106,000) 14.6 | 134,000 | 7.7 62, 000 7.8 
1916, average...| 943,000/ .4 818,000} 2.2) 132,000) 5.8/| 145,000) 4.9 68,000; 4.2 
i917, average... 966,000} .6! 939,000} 1.0] 148,000! 9.6| 160,000} 9.2! 87,000) 3.9 
1918, average... 1,108,000; .8 | 1,248,000/ 1.2 | 190,000 | 10.0; 218,000) 17.4; 105,000! 44 
191 , aveniae.. 1, 338, 000 | 2.4 | 3,686,000} 3.7] 300,000) 89) 296,000 | 10.7 122,000' 5.4 
End of— 
January, 1920. -| 1, 564,000 | 2.9 | 4,765,000; 3.4 | 379, 000 | 10.6 | 273, 000 | 13.2 120, 000 7.6 
February, 1920.! 1, 539,000! 1.6 | 4,859,000! 2.9! 397,000 8&5! 295,000] 9.6 110,000 7.5 
March, 1920....) 1, 567,000 | 1.1} 4,939,000; L9 404,000 | 7.7 295,000 | 6.7 | 126, 000 4.5 
April, 1920..... | 1,561,000} .9]| 5,927,000} 2.0! 398,000) 80) 314,000) 3.5! 114,000! 3.5 
May, 1920......| 1,572,000 | 1.1 | 5,234,000} 27)! 397,000/ 7.3 304,000) 258 121,000. 2.9 
June, 1920......| 1,603,000 | 1.2 | 5,600,000; 3.9 107,000 5.9) 306,000) 2.1 126,000 3.4 
July, 1920...... | 1,498,000 | 1.4 | 5,074,000} 6.0) 401,000) 4.9, 310,000] 21) 125,000; 28 
August, 1920...| 1, 669,000 | 1.6 | 5,555,000) 5.9, 408,000/ 5.0 304,000; 24| 134,000) 3.0 
September, 1920) 1,636,000 | 2.2 | 5,356,000) 4.5! 407,000) 4.1 308, 000 | 2.8 151,000| 2.9 
October, 1920...)a1,401, 000 |¢ 5.3 | 5,233,000 | 42 /...........)...... , 315,000} 3.6 i42,000| 4.3 
November, 1920| 1,612,000 | 3.7 | 5,629,000! 3.9 |................-. 317, 000} 6.1 147,000| 7.0 
Decem ber, 1920.| 1,535,000 6.1] 5,545,000) 4.1/2.0 2222. l lel. 307,000} 15.1! 146,000| 15.8 
January, 1921. .| 1, 587,000 | 6.9 | 5,708,000) 4.4 |.........../...... 397, 000 | 19. 7 155, 000 | 20.2 
* bruary, 1921 .| 1, 534,000 ' 8&5) 5,626,000) 4.7 |...........)..... 304, GOO | 23.2 |........... feast 
Oe Dg) eee Pee Epeyaea eke haeres eb ibths <3 ccodbaaiad . 
Period. Norway. Canada. | Massachusetts. Australia. 
1913, average...| 16,000 1.8 }...........]...... 175,000 6.3] 246,000 6.5] 
1914, average... -| 16, 000 Ry ea See 172,000 10.4 269, 000 8.3 
1915, average...| 16, 000 2.2 , 000 | 8.0 170, 000 7.7 | 276,000 | 9.3 
1916, average... 17,000; .9| 105,000} 1.9] 176,000} 3.0} 290,000) 5.8 
1917, average... .| 18,000 1.2] 128,000; L9 189,000 | 4.2 287,000 | 7.1 
1918, average... 8,000) 19] 164,000; L4 222,000; 2.9 300,000 | 5.8 
oe av Erte? -- . 18, 000 1.9 | 177,000 | 3.6 259, 000 5.3 310, 000 1 
ind of— | | ! 
January, 1920. . 19,0001 24) 178,000, 40)..........+)...... 
February, 1920.; 19,000) 1.9] 181,000] 4.0/.........../...... + 329,000 | 5.6 
March, 1920....} 19,000} 1.5! 171,000) 3.1| 281,000) 8&7) 
April, 1920..... 18,000| 1.3] 182,000} 2.5}........... Ptepol 
May, 1920...... 18,000}; .9| 202,000! 2.4).........../...... 343,000 | 6.2 
June, 1920...... 18, 000 7| 194,000} 21 | 248, 000 | 18. 8 | 
‘uly, 19 ay 19,000 | 1.1 196,000 | 2.4 |.........../....-- 
August, 1920... 1y, 000 1.4 OE Sp ee rere ty ttt 345,000 | 6.2 
Septem ber, 1920 18,000 | 1.7 189, 000 3.3 | 255, 000 19,3 | 
October, 1920... 19,000 | 2.1 215,000} 6.1 }..... wiEES LEO pts Tea. ae 
November, 1920 16.000) 21/| 216,000 | 10.2 1...........)..----|-...--2.. a ee 
December, 1920. 19,000 | 6.5 208, 000 | 13. 1 297, 000 | 31.8 | Sad lapte ane foegess 
January, 1921. . 18, 000 | 10.5 Oe DS RE eee ee Oe eee Sr 
February, 1921 .|...........|...... 198, 000 | 16.1 ]...........}.....- oa al duane 
SLT GC RS CR RS Seas! eee Ratlam vs TA 
: 





« Excluding coal mining. 
1 International Labor Office. International Labor Review, vol.1, No.1. Geneva, January, 1921, p. 115, 
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A study of the preceding table reveals ‘0 the first place that {\,¢ 
number of workers covered by the trade-union reports on uneim- 
ployment has greatly increased. For the eight countries for whic) 
figures are available for the years 1913 to 1920 (1. e., all excep; 
Canada) the total number of workmen covered by the returns [{; 
1913 was 3,574,000, while in 1920 it had increased to over eig}) 
and one-half millions. ‘This increase may be due to two causes, first, 
the great growth in trade-unionism during the period under review, 
and secondly, the greater number of trade-unions which make returis 
of their unemployed members. 

In comparing the statistics of the different countries account 
must be taken of the important differences in methods of collection 
which prevent the statistics being internationally comparable. T\\¢ 
first important distinction is that some countries confine their 
returns to unions which pay unemployment benefit to their membeis. 
while others include also unions which do not. Canada, Mass:- 
chusetts, Australia, Netherlands, and Sweden are in the latter 
category, while Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, and Norwa\ 
confine their returns to unions paying unemployment benefit. |: 
is obvious that unions which pay unemployment benefit to their 
members are able to furnish more accurate returns than unions 
which do not pay such benefit, for in many cases the only figures 
which the latter.can furnish are based on estimates, and their returns 
are likely to be more unreliable and irregular. 

Again, the definition of unemployment differs. Exact informn- 
tion is not available as to the definitions adopted in the different 
countries, but it may be stated that invariably unemploymen! 
directly due to strike, lockout, or sickness is exstebed eneral|) 
also, the figures are limited to unemployment for at least one fu 
day, though the Netherlands statistics include persons unemploycd 
for less than one full day, while Australia excludes all cases of unem- 
ployment for three days or less. In every case the returns are mace 
monthly with the exception of Australia, where the returns ar 
quarterly, and all the returns relate to the end of the month. 

The chief cause, however, of the noncomparability of the figures 
from country to country is the varying degree in which they cover 
the ground. The different trades are covered in a disproportionate 
manner. The metal working trades, for instance, represent about 
54 per cent of all the workers covered in Norway, 39 per cent in Grea 
Britain, and 31 per cent in Germany, while the proportion was |! 

er cent in Massachusetts, 10 per cent in Canada, and 9 per cen! 
in Denmark. The building trades are represented in the reports in 
proportions varying from about 12 per cent in Great Britain to 2 
per cent in Massachusetts. The transport trades are not repre- 
sented at all in the returns of Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, while they form 40 per cent of the returns in Canada. 
In most countries agriculture is not represented at all. It will tius 
be seen that in some countries specially large representation 's 
given to trades like building, woodworking, and transport, whic) 
are characterized by large fluctuations of employment, and con- 
sequently the average for all trades in one country is not comparable 
with that in another. 
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It should, moreover, be remarked that although trade-union 
statistics of ‘unemployment have played a very important role in 
the past, it is to other forms of stiforibiaticn that we must probably 
look in the future for statistics of unemployment. In many coun- 
tries payment of unemployment benefits by trade-unions is giving 
way to an organized system of state- assisted or state-controlled 
unemployment Insurance. As stated above, statistics of unem- 
ployment derived from trade-unions are of problematic value unless 
they are based upon unemployment benefits paid to those out of 
work. In Great Britain, Italy, and Austria, State schemes of unem- 
ployment insurance to be w orked through trade-unions have re- 
cently been introduced, and in Belgium, the Netherlands, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and other States, systems of State assistance to 
trade-unions are in force. Bills to introduce systems of unem- 
ployment insurance have already been prepared in Germany and 
Wisconsin, and legislation is under consideration in many other 
countries. 

One of the recommendations of the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Washington was that each State should establish an effective 
system of unemployment insurance through a Government system 
or through a system of Government subventions to associations 
paying unemployment benefit. It is, therefore, to the development 
of unemployment insurance that we must look in the future, and 
trade-union statistics of unemployment as such will probably recede 
farther in the background. 


Canada.! 


EEKLY reports from employers to the Dominion heac quarters 

of the Employment Service of Canada, during the four weeks 

from February 20 to March 19, 1921, inclusive, show steady de- 

clines in the volume of employment afforded by these employers, 
the accumulated losses being 14,964 persons. 

During the four weeks under review, employment conditions in 
the different parts of Canada were substantially the same as in the 
preceding four weeks, contractions in pay roll on the whole being 
registered during each week. A summary of the returns by industry 
groups indicates that employers in lumber and its products, edible 
plant products, leather goods, telephone operation, and retail trade 
reported additions to staff during all four weeks. In_ buildin 
construction, textiles, wood distillates, hotels and restaurants, | 
local transportation there were net gains with declines during one or 
more weeks of the period. On the other hand, firms in edible ani- 
mal products, clay, glass and stone, fur goods, mineral products, 
nonferrous metal products, pulp and paper, rubber, miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries (chemicals, musical instruments, and 
tobacco), coal mining, and water transportation reported con- 
tractions i he ay roll on the whole with increases during one or more 
weeks. it Lose! ing, railway construction, iron and steel, metallic 
ores, ccaeite © minerals other than coal, and railway transporta- 
tion there were losses during all four weeks. 


1Canada. Department of Labor. The Labor Gazette, Ottawa, iiprt, 1921. 
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Reports from trade-unions on the state of unemployment amone 
their members at the end of February are based on returns from 
1,513 labor organizations with a combined membership of 198,27: 
pases. For all occupations reporting, 16.12 per cent of the mem- 

ers were unemployed as compared with 13.07, 4.33, and 5.61 pe 
cent at the end of January, 1921, February, 1920, and February, 
1919, respectively. 
Denmark.' 


ACCORDING to returns supplied to the Danish Statistical De- 

partment by trade-unions and by the Central Employment 
Exchange, out of a total of 303,593 workers covered by the re- 
turns, 23.2 per cent were unemployed on February 25, 1921, as 
compared with 19.7 per cent on January 28, 1921, and 9.6 per cent 
on February 27, 1920. The distribution of the unemployed by 
trades is shown in the following table: 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN DENMARK. 





















































Pom ml Per cent unemployed— 
Trade. covered by roe 
on Feb. 27, Jan. 28, Feb. 25, 
1921. 1920. 1921. 1921, 
Copenhagen: 
a i. ilk lek cin dnc teewncieane 12, 736 14.3 35.9 40. 7 
a Ein el Ey i pert ale oon Acay-actt Spi 66, 419 3.9 17.5 24. 
Commercial employment..................-.---.--- 11, 457 -9 3.3 4 f 
IN 545 8S inn dandass Hacee dues. desmineke 31, 038 4.3 16.4 19. 0 
| SS Se eae ween os 121, 700 4.3 | 17.7 2. 
Provinces: | cs 
ta 6 aan np ota trahacewes ch eend chews 21, 351 23.7 44.6 47 
NT SG rials. cctidad ocasdcncsedscsece abel 61, 581 4.9 13.0 24 
Commercial employments. .......................-.- 12, 811 1.2 2.4 
EEE SERS Fee et Oe ee eee 86, 150 19. 5 20. 2 0 
hs Gh Bai ob tA ZS SSS bi e+ cd ibd ac dhe 181, 893 13. 4 21.0 2 
ne Spee Se Sent Se a eee | 303, 593 9.6 | 19. J 2 
Belgium.? 


RET URNS relating to January, 1921, were received by the Belgian 
Ministry of Industry, Labor and Supplies, from 1,394 unem- 
loyment funds with an aggregate membership of 609,340. On the 
ast working day of the month 117,751 of these, or 19.3 per cent of 
the total, were out of work. The corresponding per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1920, was 17.4. The per cent of unemployed workers in the 
metal-working and machinery industries was 10.2, in the textile 
industry 54.6, in mining 1.4, and in the building trades 15.8. The 
egate days of unemployment reported in January reached a 
total of 1,721,685, unemployment benefit being paid for 539,543 o/ 
these. 
During February, 1921, 18,957 applications were reported by 
public employment exchanges, as compared with 16,503 during tl: 
receding month, while vacant situations numbered 5,941 (5,975 i» 
anuary). For every 100 vacant situations there were thus 31° 
applicants, as against 276 in January. 





1 


1 Statistiske Departement. Statistiske Efterretninger. Copenhagen, Mar. 15, 1920, and Feb. 4 20" 


Mar. 14, 1921. 
2 Revue du Travail. Brussels, March, 1921. 
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France.! 


THe total number of unemployed persons remaining on the live 

register of employment exchanges in the week ending April 9, 
1921, was 36,487 (24,938 men and 11,549 women) as against 44,445 
in the preceding week. The total number of vacancies remaining 
unfilled was 7,119 (3,466 for men and 3,653 for women). The 
exchanges succeeded in the same period in placing 14,499 persons 
(10,585 men and 4,253 women). Immigration offices at lchitler 
points found employment for 339 immigrants. 

According to the latest returns received 8 departmental and 98 
municipal unemployment funds were in operation on April 15, the 
total number of persons in receipt of unemployment benefit being 
79,889 (55,287 men and 24,502 women), as against 81,526 (54,530 
men and 26,996 women) for the preceding week. Of the total 
number of persons in receipt of unemployment benefit on April 15, 
43,776 were residents of the Seine Department, and of these 40,884 
were residing in Paris. 

Great Britain.” 


MPLOYMENT in March showed a marked decline. There were 
large increases both in the number of working people totally 

unemployed and in the number of those working short time, and in 
nearly all the principal industries employment was slack or bad. 

Trade-unions with a net membership of 1,528,001 reported 152,118 
(or 10 per cent) of their members as unemployed at the end of March, 
1921, compared with 8.5 per cent at the end of February, 1921, and 
1.1 per cent at the end of March, 1920. In addition large numbers 
were on short time. In the following table figures are given for 
various groups of unions: 
STATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE-UNION MEMBERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
MAR. 31, 1921. 


Per cent increase or de- 























| 
Unemployed members crease in number of 
Member- | Mar. 31, 1921. unemployed as com- 
Industry group. ship pared with— 
. ei oO | ; ra. 
| Number. Per cent. E ty ; = ~~. 
! 

te ic deweddaada 87, 245 | 3, 240 | 3.7 +0. 1 | + 3.6 
Conk SURMMINB S62 55....----. ee S| 149, 708 8, 047 5.4 | +1. 1 + 5.3 
Machinery and shipbuilding............... 520, 392 73, 770 14.2 +3.2 +12,1 
Miscellaneous metal industries. ............ 80, 728 10, 555 3.1 | +2.8 +12.6 

Textile industries: 
PETER nC cosacevcceccevsccepe sss 109, 687 8, 958 82 | 4+2.6 + 6.7 
Woolen and worsted..................- 11, 991 1,418 11.8 | +1.2 +10.9 
SR a 122,115 10, 004 > Saree + 7.2 
Printing, bookbinding, and paper. .....-..-. 104, 524 7,972 7.6 + .2 + 6.8 
DS cde sway sindcecomersdeces 39, 985 4, 664 11.7 + .7 +115 
SSS SET I 60, 242 4, 377 7.3 + .9 + 7,0 

Clothing: 
EE 84, 950 6, 701 7.9 | —2,2 + 7.0 
SRS S Re Paste ae eee s 90, 884 7, 843 8.6 | —L4 + 7.8 
i SE ea 15, 114 1, 774 | a a +10.9 
\ «ab Ra ve Mielbeeiadl Ay al 1, 393 7 3.4 | .2 + 3.3 
RS JEL. S36... dad. cecindsedsy 44, 000 1,050 | 2.4 + .6 + 2.3 
NL a ar aa 5, 042 1, 698 a, 2.1 +32, 4 
Ore oe: eee Lape e eae 1, 528, 001 152, 118 | 10. 0 +1.5 | 8.9 





« Short time and broken time are not reflected in the figures. 
» Based mainly on returns from carpenters and plumbers. 
¢ Returns supplied by unions whose members are mainly cigarmakers. 


' Bulletin du Marché du Travail. Paris, Apr. 16, 1921. 
4 The Labor Gazette. London, April, 1921. 
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In industries covered by the unemployment insurance act, whic), 
industries employ about 12,000,000 workers, the per cent of unem- 
loyed on March 24, 1921, was 11.3, as compared with 9.5 per cent on 
ebruary 25, 1921, 8.2 per cent on January 28, 1921, and 5.8 per cen 
on December 31, 1920. In addition 839,000 systematic short-time 
workers were claiming benefit at employment exchanges at the en: 
of March; at the end of February the corresponding figure was 
744,000. The number of applicants for work on the live register o{ 
the employment exchanges on March 24 was approximately 1,414,000, 
of whom 936,000 were men and 365,000 women, the remainder being 
boys and girls. The corresponding total for February 25 was 
1,218,000, of whom 802,000 were men and 310,000 were women. 
Some unemployed persons in occupations not covered by the unem- 
Saag ee insurance acts do not register at the employment exchanges, 
and these figures therefore do not fully indicate the vast extent of 
unemployment in Great Britain. The total number of vacan' 
situations notified to the employment exchanges and unfilled on 
March 24 was 41,000, of which 12,000 were for men and 25,000 for 
women; the corresponding number on February 25 was 42,000, of 
which 15,000 were for men and 24,000 for women. 

Returns from employers indicate that employment at coal mine: 
was slack on the whole. The number of workers employed at the 
mines covered by returns was 2.6 per cent less than in February ani 
about the same as a year ago. The average number of days worke:! 
per week at the mines was 4.71, showing a decrease of over a day 
as compared with March, 1920. At shale mines employment con- 
tinued good; at iron, lead, and zinc mines it showed a further decline, 
and at tin mines it was very bad. 

Employment in the pig-iron industry showed a further decline anc 
was very bad. At iron and steel works it also showed a decline ani 
was bad generally; the number of workers employed by firms 
making returns for the week ending March 19 showed a decrease of 
over 30 per cent as compared with March, 1920. In the tin plate 
and steel sheet trades unemployment and short time were general, 
the number of mills reported to be in operation at the og of the 
month was only 136 as compared with 496 in March, 1920. In the 
machinery and shipbuilding industry there was much unemployment, 
short time, and extended holiday stoppages. 

In the textile industries employment was very depressed; large 
numbers of workers were totally unemployed; organized short time 
continued in the spinning section, and the Easter holidays were 
extended in many mills. In the men’s clothing, shirt, and collar 
factories employment was slack. 

In the leather, boot and shoe, paper and printing trades employ- 
ment was also slack generally. 

In the building trades employment continued fairly good. |: 
brick kilns employment was good and a shortage of. labor was 
reported in some districts. In most branches of the woodworkine 
industry -PR Re egE continued bad. In the pottery industry 
employment showed a decline, but was generally fair. 

cultural operations were helped a favorable weather; some 
local scarcity of skilled workers was reported, but the supply of casual 
labor was in excess of the demand. 
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With dock and riverside laborers employment showed a decline 
and was slack on the whole. With seamen it was quiet in the early 
part of March and at the end of the month was very depressed. 


Germany. 


THe Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, the official joint organ of the National 
* Employment Service and of the Ministry of Labor, in its issue 
of March 31, 1921, reports as follows on the labor market: ‘ February, 
in former years, provided the weather was favorable, has usually 
been characterized by an increased demand for labor in all directions. 
This year, in spite of particularly fine weather, the majority of indi- 
cations point to a decline, either generally or in regard to certain 
industries.” 

The number of totally unemployed persons in receipt of unemploy- 
ment grants decreased from 433,204 on February 1 to 428,033 on 
March 1, or by 1.2 per cent; the number of men in receipt of such 
grants decreased by 2.8 per cent but that of women increased by 
6.4 per cent. These totals do not include dependent members of 
families of unemployed workers, of whom 499,032 were in receipt 
of allowances on Vebrusry 1, and 495,001 on March 1. 

Returns from trade-unions indicate a somewhat higher degree of 
unemployment among their members in February than in January. 
Out of a total of 5,625,557 members covered by the returns from 
40 organizations, 266,069, or 4.7 per cent of the total, were out of 
work at the end of February as compared with 4.5 per cent in the 
preceding month and 2.9 per cent in February, 1920. The following 
table shows the degree of unemployment among members of the 
largest organizations: 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERS OF GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS. 
































Per cent unemployed. 
Member- x oi 
Federation. ship | eal 
covered. | Feb. 28, Jan.31, | Feb. 28, 
1921. 1921. | 1920. 
pS OE OT Se ot ee 469, 803 12.0 | 12.0 4.1 
Pts asbeneccconancccscoscccccecosaesccceseeses 53, 699 13. 6 15. 4 12.3 
Metal workers (Social-Democratic) .................2.......-- 1, 322, 436 4.1 3.5 1.4 
5d. nee nami nccsctapscaceenacs 223, 528 1.3 1.1 | 1.3 
Engineers and metal workers (Hirsch-Duncker).............. 107, 155 1.6 1.6 | 1.9 
Textile workers (Social-Democratic).......................... 524, 592 §.2 4.3 | 6.4 
CR chad cocolebisccccccccccccsccccscccsdecece 101, 651 1.9 0 RRS 
en ae een iN 85, 697 4.6 4.3 | 1.4 
Se atitneree ds. cccccepenaccecccveecececeseeees 579, 538 4.7 4.5 | 3.2 
oon onc ncn pieb bE ES ccc cccccketece 66, 200 2.2 1.9 2.3 
a. on cain daaklubcccdoccenccesces 78, 496 3.8 3.9 9 
Saddlers and Tn ls BET FEET ie Ra te ea 37,131 | 11.2 11.5 | 5.9 
Woodworkers f A a a0 pneceak cee eenneee +e 362, 183 5.0 5.0 1.1 
en... -ccapenascesecangusunesencsa- 36, 500 4 ‘4 1 
i a a ae ee SP 60, 392 1.8 .8 3.0 
ie el os se vebeweebeteoens 57, 623 3.1 2.2 4.1 
ee  onnesbubeeeess= ee 65, 505 8.8 9.1 10.6 
Brewery and flour-mill workers. ...........--..---.---++-+--- 72, 681 2.4 2.2 1.9 
Se ee cuciopsubanetrere’ 81, 014 1.8 1.0) 1.2 
I ee on a cecenncccescccssdWecweseses 51, 490 1.6 2.5 | 2.8 
Oe sane buubawerh ona 438, 142 3.8 3.4 | 2.5 
Factory and transport workers (Christian) .................-- 103, 719 5.5 6.5 | 5.1 
Municf paland State workers. ............c.ccccecceeseeceeees 283, 311 2.6 2.5 1.2 
All unions making returns..............-..-.---------- 5, 625, 557 | 4.7 4.5 2.9 
49377°—21 7 [1209] 
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sages ge exchanges report a slight decline during February jp 
the number of 6. ype for situations. For every 100 situations 
for men, registered as vacant, there were 251 applications on the 
average, as against 257 in January; applications by women average 
133 per 100 vacancies, as against 135 in January; while for both sexes 
combined there were 206 applications for each 100 vacancies, as com- 
pared with 210 in January. As compared with February, 1920, the 
situation was worse for both sexes. 

According to returns from 6,416 sick funds, with an aggregate 
membership of 12,948,222 (8,525,549 male and 4,422,673 female 
members), the number of members whose premiums for compulsor) 
insurance against sickness were being paid (and who were therefore 
assumed to be employed) fell by 0.2 per cent between February | 
and March 1. 

Japan." 


“PHAP the world-wide economic crisis is making itself strongly felt 
in Japan is evident from a report published on January 26, 
1921, by the Social Service Department of the Prefecture of Osaka, 
one of the most important industrial districts of Japan. The report 
states that numerous factories have been forced by prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions to shut down or to operate on short time. In 
Osaka the excess of discharged workers over newly employed workers 
was 1,300 in May of last year, 3,000 in June, and 3,500 in July. 
During the period March to December, 1920, 1,076 establishments 
in the district have closed down totally or partially and dismisse«! 
35,638 workers, a considerable number of whom found employment 
elsewhere. Of the closed factories, 543, employing 15,695 workers, 
were able to resume operation by the end of the year, the economic 
situation having somewhat improved. Of the 1,076 establishments 
closed down, 604, employing 19,039 hands, were textile factories, 
233, employing 8,745 hands, were chemical factories, and 196, employ- 
ing 6,799 hands, were machinery works. 


. Norway.’ 


HE percentage of members reported as unemployed at the end of 
danuary by certain trade-unions making returns to the Nor- 
wegian Central Bureau of Statistics was 10.5, as compared with 6.5 
for the preceding month, and 2.4 for January, 1920. The unemployed 
were distributed among the various reporting trade-unions, as follows: 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERS OF TRADE-UNIONS IN NORWAY. 









































te ale. (ee 
— P | Jan. 31 Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 
covered. | meat.” 1920. 1920. 

Bricklayersand masons (Christiamia). ................. es 928 9.2 os 25. 9 wd 1.5 
et a RE EE Ee a ee 1,323 31.1 11.9 6.4 
Painters (Christiania SR Tt GRRE ay path eee 641 16. 8 6.0 8 
IRS. 5.5 nisichin 05 064s dai ds 6 sdcboopesdadcumd 9, 809 8.8 4.1 1.3 
Maotend sivas Makes... ... 2c sbn cin... cc cneccoccces 1,006 9.3 6,2 9 
a RS LTE "a a ea 2, 588 6.3 7.2 3 
Bookbinders (Christiania)....................2...--..+- 878 8.9 3..5: 1.0 
I iid 5 Ridin nc os sabddelihsseeannckersincoes 603 13.1 9.6 Lo 
Bakers (Christiania). ...........cccnsseee se eeeneeeenceee 590 7. 6 4.4 3.1 
BPR EGTA SRF eT peg y 5 "YE en oer 18, 366 10. 5 | 6.5 2.4 

1 La Quinzaine Urbaine. Paris, Apr.23,1921. ee i A ey 
* Labor Gazette. London, April, 1921. Based on information supplied by the Norwegian Bures'' 0! 


Statistics. 
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Poland.' 


THE Rzeczypospolita in its No. 86, of March 30, 1921, published the 
* following statement of the Ministry of Labor relative to the number 
of unemployed during February, 1921: 

According to data received, there were 95,000 unemployed in the States of Warsaw, 
Lodz, Kielce, Lublin, Bialystok, and Western Galicia during the first part of Feb- 
ruary. Later onin the month conditionsimproved so that the number of unemployed 
fell to 80,000. Of this number, on March 1, 1921, the State Labor Office reported 
21,224 as registered applicants for work. Of the total number of registered applicaats, 
74.5 per cent were men (of which 3 per cent were demobolized soldiers) and 25.5 per 
cent were women. The applicants for work belonged to the following industry grou ps: 
Mining and smelting, 3.2 per cent; metal working, 4.3 per cent; textiles, 10 per cent; 
lumber, 3.3 per cent; tanning, 0.3 per cent; other industries, 2 per cent; nonmanual 
workers, 15 per cent; domestic servants, 6.7 per cent; unskilled labor, 45.9 per cent; 
juvenile workers, 9.3 per cent. 

Sweden.’ 


HE situation in the Swedish labor market has not improved to any 
great extent during March. Most of the employment exchanges 
report a decreased demand for labor as far as industry is concerned. 
In agriculture the labor market has somewhat improved owing to 
early spring weather. At the beginning of March the Unemployment 
Commission estimated the total number of unemployed at between 
50,000 and 60,000. 

Trade-union reports covering a manhernnp of 147,426 show that 
20.8 per cent of the members were out of work on February 28, 1921, 
as against 20.2 per cent at the end of the preceding month and 7.5 
per cent at the end of February, 1920. The degree of unemployment 
prevailing among members of the more important trade-unions at 
the end of February, 1921, is shown in the following table: 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERS OF SWEDISH TRADE-UNIONS. 











Per cent unemployed. 
Mem ber- 
ship | 
covered. | Feb. 28, Jan. 31, Feb. 2 
1921. 1921. 1920. 
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Tobacco workers 
Woodworkers 








Ali sepetting umbems........ ......-. cence. cccee-e- 


Returns from public yee bee exchanges show that in March, 


1921, the average number of applicants for work per 100 vacant 
situations was 240, as compared with 301 in the preceding month and 
91 in Mareh, 1920. 





! Data from the American consul general at Warsaw (Apr. 14, 1921), forwarded to the bureau by the De- 
partment of State. 
* Sociala Meddelanden. Nr. 4, 1920, and Nr. 4 and Nr. 5, 1921. Stockholm. 
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The Calder Report on the Building Situation. 


N April, 1920, the Senate authorized and directed the Select Com- 

mittee on Reconstruction and Production to inquire into thie 

_ building situation and to make a report thereon, with recommen<- 
ations based upon its findings. The committee held public hearings 
in a number of important cities, conducted inquiries through ques- 
tionnaires, and made researches through experts. In the main, i! 
devoted itself to matters within the Federal jurisdiction, omitting 
those with which States and municipalities might reasonably be 
expected to cope. In March, 1921, it brought in its report,’ dis- 
cussing the causes of the stagnation in the building and construction 
industries and recommending certain laws which it ‘considers wil 
— the situation. 

The housing shortage, it is pointed out, is only one feature of the 
failure of the building come gue | to respond to the national needs, 
there being also ‘‘a shortage of railways, highways, waterways, ani 
rapid-transit facilities, as well as of industrial structures, whic 
represents the accumulated deficit of the last six years.” As a pre- 
liminary, the committee considers the primary factors upon whic: 
the construction development of the country depends. 

These factors, it is believed, are, first, fuel; second, transportation; and, third, the 
direction of credit. Itis evident that the efficiency and the cost of labor as well as the 
resulting efficiency and the cost of the manufacture and fabrication of materials, ar 
dependent upon continuity of operation, and that interruptions in the supply of trans- 
portation and fuel, or other interruptions, add to the cost of overhead and labor. It is 
also evident that the preferential use of credit for hoarding and speculation increas«s 
the cost of subsistence, and that combinations of capital or labor, or both, against 
public welfare thrive whenever credit is misdirected, transportation interrupted 
power supply curtailed, and industrial continuity broken. 


The report takes up in detail these primary factors, beginning wit! 
fuel, which the committee regards as basic. Considerable space is 
devoted to showing that there was in 1920 no real scarcity of coal; 
that coal was not only mined, but transported, in quantities sufficient 
to meet the community’s needs; that the high prices were artificially 
worked up; and that “‘even had there been a real coal shortage, it 
would not have justified or excused the exorbitant prices that were 


charged.” 


A review of the year shows that no coal shortage actually existed, that the country 
produced 556,563,000 tons of bituminous coal during the year 1920, compared wit! 
458,063,000 tons during the year 1919, with 579,386,000 (the record, and an ove'- 
production,) in 1918, and with 511,787,000 in 1917. In spite of the strikes and «/ 
priority orders which tend to decrease the tonnage movement, the railroads carric( 
more tonnage of all commodities, building materials excepted, in the year 1920 than 
in any previous year. The railroads moved an average of 191,000 cars of bituminous 
coal weekly in the year 1920, as compared with 154,000 cars weekly in the year |')!'; 
so there was no actual coal transportation shortage or coal shortage. 





1Re of the Select Committee on Reconstruction and Production, United States Senate. S8.Rept.\»- 
£29, Cong., 3d sess. Washington, 1921. 61 pp. 
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The speculative prices which prevailed were made possible by a 
combination of circumstances. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion granted priority orders, but did not so increase demurrage rates 
that the coal would have to be unloaded promptly, and ‘the terminals 
at some of the largest eastern cities were frozen with coal at the 
same time that there was a fear of a local shortage.’”’ The demand 
for coal abroad upset the customary arrangements for distribution 
and led to an undue congestion of coal in export ports, while local 
industries could only with difficulty secure it for immediate use. 
No effective efforts were made to bring water transportation into 
play in the emergency. Worse still, the situation lent itself readily 
to speculation. 
‘“‘Car numbers” were bought and sold, priority orders were bought and sold, and 
coal cars were held at terminals until the railroad terminals were blocked to other 
traffic and to legitimate coal business as well. The speculative element secured 
possession of a large tonnage of coal, moving it into terminals and holding it there 
under demurrage for sale or reconsignment, the invoices and bills of lading changing 
hands from one speculator to another without the coal being unloaded or delivered. 


The effect of some of these combined causes is shown in a study of 
the prices of coal bought for the War Department, which did not 
wish to use its power to commandeer, and therefore to some extent 
shared the fate of the private purchaser, although the price it paid 
was probably modified both by the size of its purchases and by the 
existence of the reserved power to commandeer. In the autumn of 
1920, the department purchased 62,638 tons of bituminous coal 
through a ae a under a contract providing that the price, including 
this broker’s commission of 50 cents a ton, should not be over $11 
at the mines. In many instances this coal was purchased from other 
brokers, and these in turn had sometimes bought from still others. 

In a few transactions no less than four additional brokers handled 
the same car of coal, making, with the last broker, five intermediaries 
between the War Department and the producer. 

As each broker expected to make a profit, the extra cost due to 
the coal passing through their hands was considerable. One trans- 
action is reported in which, on a sale of 12 cars of coal, the interme- 
diate broker made a margin of $5.40 per ton, or $270 a car. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the company mining this particular coal, in 
September, the month in which the Government purchase was made, 
the cost of mining was $3.82 per ton. 

Thus the Government paid $10.50 for coal which cost $3.82 to mine, and the pro- 
ducer and middleman absorbed the difference of around $6.50 (or $325 per car). 

Tracing another nine cars produced by the same company, the coal cost $3.82 to 
mine; the producer took a profit of 78 cents per ton; the first jobber, a margin of 
$4.90; the second jobber, a margin of 25 cents; and the broker a margin of 50 cents, 
so that the War Department finally paid $10.25 for coal costing $3.82 (or combined 
margins of $321.50 per car). 

These were prices paid by the Government itself. Private con- 
sumers and public-utility companies not infrequently paid consider- 
ably more, prices running up as high as $18, $20, and $21 aton. The 
cost at the mine of coal sold at such figures was not traced, but the 
prices at which contracts had been made for delivery before the 
inflation of prices began show some indication of possible profits. 

ing to transportation difficulties or other causes, the producers 
were unable to fill their contracts, and the would-be purchasers were 
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obliged to get coal as best they might. ‘In some cases companies 
whieh had econtraets at $3 to $4.50 per ton f. o. b. mines paid $15 or 
more for spot coal to take care of their requirements for which con- 
tracts were not filled.” 

The committee sums up the results of its investigation of the coal 
situation as follows: 

The evidenee taken before this committee proves beyond dispute that during the 
past year there was both (@) an artificial shortage of supply to the consumer in sul)- 
stantial portions of the country, and (b) unconscionable profiteerimg in price. These 
conditions developed almost immediately upon the release of control by the Federal! 
Fuel Administration on April 1, 1920, grew acute by July, and were not alleviated 
until well into Nevember, when, because of the granting of a virtual monopoly oi 
transportation, and an increased production, and also because of an unusually mild 
winter, the coal supply was replenished, and the stocks did last longer than otherwive 
they would. _ 

_There is conflicting evidence and great divergence of opinion as to the cause of the 
high prices, but whatever are the facts as to the cause the committee finds that no 
cause constituted either justification or legitimate excuse for the great enhancement 
which occurred, most largely in the spot market, and which enhancement, the eviden:e 
clearly shows, was participated in by operators, operator-brokers, wholesalers, and 
retailers, aggravated by the entrance into the field of quick and easy profits of a horde 
of speculators who have had no defenders before the committee. 


‘Transportation. 


RANSPORTATION is a second basic factor in the construction 
insdustry, and its failure has been particularly disastrous. The 
restrictions placed on the movement of building materials have been 
of two kinds: Disproportionate increases in freight rates, which have 
not only mereased the price of materials, but have “‘ thrown out the 
entire rate fabric of the building industry, and have changed the 
zones of distribution,” leading im some cases to the discontinuance of 
preduetion of low grade but basic materials; and second, the dis- 
continuance without due notice of transportation service, which has 
interrupted work in progress and caused such delays and expenses 
that contractors are chary of risking bids again unless they can have 
some assurance that such hindrances are not to be encountered. 
Priority orders and freight embargoes were responsible for some of 
these mterruptions, but some part was also due to imadequacy of 
equipment, insufficiency of termimals, insufficient trackage, and gen- 
erally to a need of, repairs and rehabilitation throughout the railroad 
systems of the country. It is claimed that there 1s need of ‘a maxi- 
mum total of $6,000,000,000 for railroad rehabilitation.” The uncer- 
tainty of returns upon railroad investment makes it practically 
impossible to secure any such sum. 

e committee points out, however, that the inland waterways 
are not. being utilized as they might be, and that there might also 
be greater cooperation between carriers, and between consigneecs, 
consignors, and carriers. More efficient operation of the railways |s 
another possible means of improving the situation. 


Direction of Credit. 


important cause of the stagnation in the building mdustry 

is the difficulty of obtaining eee on reasonable terms. 
For two years past money has gone into the production of luxuries 
and consumable goods, rather than into housing, transportation, or 
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the development of national resources. Apparently, no particular 
effort has been made to direct credit from such purposes into the 
rehabilitation of the railways, or into a program of construction, or 
into other capital investment. 


Loans have been available to make possible the hoarding and maintenance of 
high prices of sugar, cotton, wool, hides, foodstufis, etc., and this has resulted in 
maintaining the cost of living at an artificial level in defiance of the law of supply 
and demand. With the recent fall in commodity prices, our banking system has 
been confronted with an undue proportion of frozen loans. * * * 

While our. productive plant has fallen behind our requirements, our currency and 
banking credits have greatly expanded; and the American dollar, at a premium 
everywhere else in the world, is at a discount in our own groceries, dry goods stores, 
and other business establishments, * * * 

The Federal Reserve System has carried the Nation through a most critical period, 
but it has provided for short-term loans at the expense of long-term loans and has 
permitted the intermingling of long and short term business. Some $2.000.000.000 
of the people’s savings have been accumulated in savings departments of national 
banks and but 8 per cent of this money has been used for housing and other similarly 
permanent and vital needs. 


Other Factors. 





HE committee deals briefly with the question of taxation, 

pointing out that Congress is expected at its present session 
to take up the whole question and consider it in detail. Attention 
is called, date, to the growing sentiment agamst exempting any 
investment from taxation, ‘in recognition of the fact that every 
exemption is merely a shifting of a portion of the total necessary 
tax burden, with the lacunae result of a greater inequality and 
inequity.” 

Labor is an important factor in the building problem, since its 
wages form so large a portion of the cost of construction. Review- 
ing the movement of wages of this labor, the committee points out 
that while the cost of iiving in December, 1920, was still more than 
100 per cent higher than in 1913, the union rates of pay for skilled 
workers in the building trades had risen only “‘from 55 per cent in 
the case of steam fitters to 96 per cent in the case of carpenters. 
The average increase may be taken as falling between 70 and 80 
per cent. In the case of unskilled labor the wage increases were 
considerably higher, averaging slightly over 100 per cent.” Effi- 
ciency, however, fell off materially durmg the war, and much can 
be done in the way of repairing this loss. 

The restoration of prewar efficiency is a most important factor to be counted upon 
in the reduction of labee costs. Less results can be expected through immediate 
reduction in wages. Building trade wages, as noted above, did not increase, on the 
average, as rapidly as the cost oi living, and recent price declines in the cost of living 
have not been sufficient to afiect the situation. In all probability it will be some 
time before reduction in the cost of living will be sufficient to permit of any impor- 
tant wage reductions without a lowering of the living standards of the building trade 
workers, and it is, of course, not desirable that this result should occur. 


The failure of the building trades to attract young workers willing 
to take the training necessary to make them skilled workers is felt 
to be a serious feature of the situation. A part of this lack of 
attractiveness is due to the irregularity of tiesldene work. Rates of 
pay may be good, but returns are often unsatisfactory owing to the 
requency of periods of unemployment. ‘The relatively high daily 
earnings offered in the building trades may actually produce a 
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smaller annual income than a lower daily rate in factory and office 
work.’”’ There must be some assurance of continuity of employment 
before American youth will be attracted to the building trades. 

The high cost of building materials is another hindrance to the 
revival of building activity. A table is presented showing that while 
the index figure of the wholesale cost of alll commodities, taking the 
1913 figures as the base, stood at 167 in February, 1921, the whole- 
sale cost of building materials, with the exception of structural steel, 
stood at 222. Brick had risen from 100 to 227, lime to 419, Port- 
land cement to 194, and North Carolina pine boards, surfaced, to 
200. Structural steel showed a smaller increase than any of the 
other materials mentioned, standing at 162. These are wholesale 
prices, See ervens at the mill, or at retail to consumer.” Trans- 
portation difficulties, the committee thinks, operated to raise the 

rices of materials, but this cause can not be held solely accountable 
or the figures reached. There is much need, it is felt, for a full 
investigation as to costs of production, cost and difficulty of trans- 
portation, profits taken, the possible influence of combinations in 
maintaining prices, and so on. 


Recommendations. 


HE committee feels that much more needs to be done in the 

way of investigation, but meanwhile it makes a number of 
recommendations, designed to meet the most pressing necessities of 
a situation. These take the form of various bills, summarized as 
ollows: 


1. A bill to establish in the Department of Commerce a division for the gathering 
and dissemination of information as to the best construction practices and methods. 
technical and cost data, and matters relating to city planning, etc., in order to 
encourage standardization and improved building practices throughout the country. 

2. A bill designed to provide for the gathering and publication by existing govern- 
mental ager.cies of current facts as to production, distribution, available supplies, 
standards of quality, costs, and realization of coal. 

3. An amendment to the transportation act directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission not to declare without hearings an emergency which will give preference 
or priority in transportation. 

4. An amendment to the Federal reserve act to permit the Federal Reserve Board 
to direct the use of savings and time deposits of national banks for long-time loans, 
thus giving such deposits greater security and supplying a source of long-term money 
for home building. 

5. A home loan bank bill to provide for district home loan banks which may sell, 
under Federal supervision, bonds secured by the aggregated loans deposited by the 
member banks. 

6. An amendnient, limited to five years, to the revenue act of 1918, to provide 
for the exemption from excess-profits and income taxes of the profits on the sales oi 
dwelling houses where such profits, plus an equal amount, are reinvested in dwelling- 
house construction. . 

7. An amendment to the revenue act of 1918 to exempt from taxation interest on 
loans up to $40,000 on improved real estate used for dwelling purposes, when suc! 
loans are held by an individual. 

8. An amendment to the revenue act of 1918, limiting the taxation of profits from 
the sale of capital assets viding for their taxation as of the years of accrual! 
rather than as of the year o their sale. 

9. An amendment to the revenue act of 1918 to limit the surtax upon saved income 
to an amount not in excess of 20 per cent of such income. 

10. An amendment to the postal savings law, increasing the limitation on deposits 
as to amount and time, and authorizing the rates of interest to be changed from time 
to time and providing for eompensation of postmasters for the extra duties. 
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Seasonal Irregularity in the Building Industry. 


HE Industrial Information Service, in its issue for May 12, 
a 1921, presents a graph, reproduced below, based upon figures 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge Co., showing the average value 

of contracts for building awarded during each month of the year, 
averaged for 25 States over a period of 11 years, from 1910 to 1920, 
inclusive. These years cover the period of normal building activity 
before we were affected by the war, the war years when ordinary 
construction was almost suspended, the period of partial revival 
\VERAGE VALUE OF BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED PER MONTH OVER A PERIOD 


OF 11 YEARS, COVERING THE NORTHEASTERN QUARTER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BASED ON FIGURES COMPILED. 


300 
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100 
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with the subsequent decline, and the stagnation of the last year, so 
that the average thus obtained should be as representative as any 
figures for these abnormal times can be. 

This shows that the building operations are relatively few in the 
winter months, the contracts let in naeseny and February averaging 
approximately $161,000,000 for each month. With March there is a 
rapid increase to nearly $220,000,000, and the rise continues until it 
reaches its peak in June, when the value of the contracts awarded 
averages about $291,000,000. There is a fall in July and another 
in September, after which comes a rise in October, followed by a 
steady decline until the low points of January and February are 
reached. The average value of the contracts awarded in June is 
some 80 per cent greater than that of those awarded for January 
and February. 
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The variation in the value of contracts awarded is not an e: 
measure of the variation in the number of the workers employed jy, 
the building industry, but it is at least an indication of the relative 
amount of employment at a given time. It is evident, therefor. 
how serious a matter seasonal unemployment is to the buwildij« 
worker. ‘The above chart suggests that approximately 50 per ce. 
of these workers are idle during the months of December, January. k 
and February.’”’ In other words, fully half the building work 
must count on beimg idle for at least one-fourth of the year, w! 
for a smaller but still numerous group, the period of unemploymen: 
must be much longer. This fact has an important bearing upon ¢! 
wage rates which such workers may fairly expect. If unermploym: ; 
is inevitable for some months in every year, high hourly or daily lis 
rates of pay are necessary to make up for these unremunerat| : 


' 


periods. From the standpoint of national production also these {iv- a 
ures have an important bearing. f, 
Latest Government figures indicate that there are approximately 3,000,000 workers a 
normally depending for a living upon building construction. * * * If an even 
flow of work could be maintained it is estimated that the normal total of building F 
operations could be accomplished by 90 per cent of the present numbers, thus releasing e 
some 300,000 workers for other industries. if 
A number of contractors testify that they have attempted with " 
some degree of success various measures for the regularization of 
employment in building. Briefly summarized, these measures aie vs 
as follows: 
The bidding for varied types of construction rather than or supplementing specia!- W 
ized construction to assure a more regular succession of work. 
Theshaving down of bids for contracts to carry the organization through dull periods 
Accepting the policy of taking small contracts to utilize the working force not 
engaged in the large undertakings. 
t 
h 
f 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





Report of Canadian Committee on Standardization of Domestic 
Service. 


HE Report of the Canadian Committee on Standardization of 
Domestic Service, appointed in 1920 by the Canadian Council 
of Immigration of Women for Household Service,’ was pub- 

lished in the March, 1921, issue of the Labor Gazette of the Depart- 
ment of Laber of Canada. The summarization of the more important 
replies received to the committee’s letter questionnaire includes in- 
formation from Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Japan, Persia, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 

The results of this international inquiry confirm previously reit- 
erated conclusions as to the unpopularity of domestic service. The 
following reasons which the committee cites for such unpopularity 
are by no means novel: . 

|. Socialinferiority. Not from the employer’s point of view, but from workers in 
every occupation, from office work to selling chewing gum and popcorn. 

2. Nostated hours of work. 

3. Loneliness, confinement, and absence of encouragement, of stimulus from other 
workers, where only one maid is kept. 

1. Noopportunity for advancement. This is much emphasized. 

5. Often uncomfortable surroundings. 

6. Housework offers fewer chances of marriage. 

After a careful consideration of the material secured in this inves- 
tigation, the committee recommends that “a practical study of 
housework and housekeeping be made a part of the school curriculum 
for all girls, beginning preferably at the age of 10 to 12 so as to cateh 
and hold interest early in life,” utilizing for this purpose existing 
agencies throughout the Dominion, and enlarging their scope. 

The committee also recommends— 

That the many mistresses not versed in household management 
make a stucly of it. 

Simplifying housework in nonessentials and greater participation 
in household: duties by the mistress and her daughters, especially 
where one maid is kept. 

Placing housework on a business basis, giving houseworkers equal 
opportunities with office, store, and factory employees, including 
chances of self-development and graded financial returns. 

Devising a schedule of stated hours, and where mistresses desire 
constant service and can afford to pay for it, employing a double shift 
of workers. 

Standardizing household work and raising it to the status of a 
profession, as nursing has been, by special training courses, efficiency 
requirements, certificates, and diplomas. 





1 Created with the approval! of the Minister of I nrmigration and composed of representatives of the several 
Provinees (except Prince Edward Island) and of a number of prominent organizations, among them the 
National Council of Women, the Social Service Council, the Federation of Women’s Institutes, and the 
Trades and Labor Congress. 
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A united attempt of the Canadian women’s organizations to sta: 
ardize domestic service would, the committee thinks, meet wii), 
Federal and provincial sympathy and would soon result in the esta\)- 
lishment of training schools where thousands of young women wou || 
acquire the scientific knowledge of housework rendered absolut«|, 
necessary from modern economic conditions. | 

Special reference is made by the committee to the Swedish a: 
Swiss yon, for meeting the domestic-service problems. The former 
is cited as being “‘in the vanguard of progress” but possibly “a liti! 
advanced for Canadian ideas.”’ The Swiss method is declared to |. 
more conservative and more likely to commend itself to Dominio 
housewives. 

The bureau chief cf the Government Labor Board, Stockholm, 
Sweden, reports that— 


_The household servants’ work as to hours and efficiency has not yet been regulat«: 
either by the State or by private agreement between household workers and thvir 
employers. On the other hand, servants nowadays are insured against acciden! 
invalidity, and old age. The premiums for accident insurance are to be paid by the 
employers. 

In the city of Stockholm, as well as in many towns, there are houseworkers’ unions. 
These unions desire to carry through the eight-hour scheme, but limit themselves at 
present to the following , 

1. Household work to , between 7 o’clock a. m. and 7 o’clock p. m. 

2. Sundays free after 5 o’clock p. m. 

3. Extra pay for work at overtime. 

4. Fourteen days’ holiday yearly with full wages and payment for boarding. 

5. Municipal labor offices, with exclusion of private ones. 

6. Abolition of the old laws regulating the relations between household servants 
and employers. 

7. F : land effective training for the household servants in different kinds of domes- 
tic work. 

8. Household servants not to be spoken to by their Christian names, but by ‘‘ Miss” 
(Froken). 

Since June, 1919, there has been in operation a Housewives’ Alliance, with seat in 
Stockholm, including about 50 branches all over the country. The alliance encourages 
homeindustry and practical and work-saving home arrangements. It has also started 
a cooperative movement. 

The alliance, which is neutral in political and religious matters, comprises hous:- 
wives of all shades of society, employers as well as employed. 

There are a great number of schools for training household workers; housewifery 
schools (hushalisskolor) and apprentice schools. The former schools and some of t!:' 
latter are subventioned by the State. 


According to an official investigation, the average monthly wages 
in Stockholm and in the whole of Sweden in 1914 and 1919 for domes- 
tic work were as follows: ' 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES FOR HOUSEHOLD SERVICE IN SWEDEN IN 1914 AND 1) 
[1 krona at par=26.8 cents.] 
































Stockholm. The whole country. 
Kind of service. . 
1914 1919 1914 1919 
Kronor.| Kronor.| Kronor. | Kronr. 

EE EEG, I OT PORES OE Se NT prieel 23 75 23 5 
H ae Bienes arad antl eka gould eee ait 18 45 16 6 
Servants performing alone all work.................-..-...--.-- 19 5O 16 38 
Rees oe Peed na ne Sdaecntnabesecoe en snutien sdtomiewer> a 25 60 18 
PE IIR o.oo sheds oesnnssth cnccksesscdubbbeas chase | 15 35 18 











The value of board and lodging was, in 1914, estimated at 33 kronor [$8.84, par) in 
Stockholm, and 31 kronor [$8.31, par] in the whole country, and in 1919, at 88 krouor 
[$23.58, par] in Stockholm, and 82 kronor [$21.98, par] in the whole country. 
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Excerpts from a lengthy report received from Zurich are quoted 
below: 


Since last year a movement has been on foot in Switzerland to give legal status to 
conditions under which domestic servants will be employed. This movement led 
to the establishment of ‘‘The Directions,’ the principal points of which have been 
likewise adopted at Winterthur, Basel, St. Gallen, and at Berne. However, the socie- 
ties of ladies and of domestics are about elaborating a contract of normal work, which 
will be made obligatory by the authorities, but the negotiations to this effect have not 
yet materialized. 

The *‘ Directions” referred to above are as follows: 

After granting fewer hours of work, and raising the salaries of all categories of pro- 
fessions, 1t is necessary that the condition of persons in domestic service also be read- 
justed on lines of progress. By reason of multiplicity of domestic concerns, and the 
impossibility of foreseeing daily events, and of the diversity of servants’ aptitudes, 
it is much more difficult to conform working hours of domestic servants to the rules 
laid down for other professions. In cases where the prevailing customs of the house 
have been satisfactory to both parties, the status quo should continue. Wherever 
changes are desirable, in disputed cases or new places, the following principles should 
be keptin view. On carrying them out, Pecvenlt puri should be given to the house- 
hold necessities and the wants of the servants: 

1. Working hours.—Daily work, taking in mealtime, comprises an average of 13 
hours. The distribution of free time is left in each household to personal understand- 
ing. Work should finish as soon as possible, and after 7 o’clock at night cursory tasks 
only should be given. As it is impossible to give free time on the days of general 
cleaning up, washing and ironing days, each week there should be given four hours of 
leisure with permission to go out. When on account of extra work it is impossible to 
allow of free time, compensation should be made (for instance, one Sunday or a Sunday 
afternoon) or else extra remuneration. Instead of daily leisure time, a convenient 
hour could be given to permit the servant attending night school. The variation in 
the hours of labor should be made by mutual consent. 

2. The work on Sunday should be as limited as possible. Every second Sunday 
time should be allowed for religious observances. (‘T'o Catholic servants one Sunday, 
the low mass, 6 or 7 o’clock, and the following Sunday, the mass with sermon.) Every 
Sunday afternoon should be free, the hours of leisure on week days can be limited in 
proportion, 

3. Work done after 9 o’clock at night for the pleasure of the employer should be 
recompensed by free time or paid 1 franc [19.3 cents, par] an hour. 

4. Vacations.—Aiter one year’s service, the servant has the nght to 15 days’ vaca- 
tion with salary and the equivalent of her board in the ordinary fare of the country 
(at the present time 3 francs [58 cents, par]aday in Zurich). These holidays are really 
given to rest. When there is no cause whatever of complaint it is not permitted to 
dismiss the young girl before Christmas, nor before the vacations. On the other hand, 
the servant will not be permitted to cancel her contract after New Year’s nor after the 
vacations. 

5. Bedroom.—The young girl should have a room that is sanitary, that she can close, 
having an outside window to let in fresh air, also a good bed for her own exclusive use. 
If the room can not be heated, the servant must have the use of some heated apartment 
to spend her free time. 

6. Insurance.—The servant has the right to have herself insured against illness at 
the expense of her employer. 

7. Salary.—The minimum wage for young girls just out of school, from 14 to 16, is 
15 francs [$2.90, par], for older girls without trade (unskilled) from 25 to 30 francs 
[$4.83 to $5.79, par]; 50 francs [$9.65, par] for those who can keep house themselves 
and cook homely fare. Toresident servants, the salary is regulated according to the 
aptitudes of the maid and the requirements of the house. Itis not allowable to keep 
servants without pay, even under the pretext of ‘‘ voluntary” service. 

To advise in the affairs of domestic servants, the post of ‘‘Servants’ Secretary” has 
been established, which is subordinate to a commission of household service, com- 
posed of representatives from the societies of the housewives and servants interested. 
It is proposed to prepare 2 contract to be used by servants. 
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Industrial Traiming for German Women. ' 


Germany has to deal with the same problems of women’s labor 
as do other countries. An attempt is being made to train 
women for peace work. 

The Germans instituted in 1919 courses for general housework, 
children’s nurses, dressmakers, waitresses, typists, and secretaries, 
All women were obliged to go through beginners’ classes, after whic, 
they were graded and classified aceording to their gifts and ability. 
All women up to 35 years of age who are in receipt of the unem- 
ployment allowance must ok one of these courses, otherwise the 
allowance is forfetted. 

There is a special woman’s division in the ministry of labor which 
is responsible for these matters. Throughout the German system 
there is noe suggestion of permanency, the aim being to fit women to 
earn their living independently and not to allow them to subside 
into a condition of—as one of the labor representatives m the British 
Parliament expressed it—“being spoon-fed at the expense of the 
community.” 


ee 


t Christian Seience Monitor. Boston, Mar. 5, 192k. 


A RECENT report of the German Ministry of Labor indicates tha‘ 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 






Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States in 1919. 










HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on accidents 
at metallurgical works during the calendar year 1919, recently 
issued as Technical Paper 280, shows a considerable decrease 
in the number of employees and the number of fatal and nonfatal 
injuries, ascompared with 1918. The data are for the entire metal- 
lurgical industry, except iron blast furnaces. The figures for smelt- 
ing plants cover copper, lead, gold, and silver smelters and refineries; 
those for ore-dressmg plants represent concentrating plants for 
copper ores, lead ores, zinc ores, stamp mills, cyanide plants, iron-ore 
washers, flotation mills, and sampling works. 

The following table summarizes the accidents at mills, smelters, 
and auxiliary works for the period 1916 to 1919: 














FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS AT MILLS, SMELTERS, AND AUXILIARY WORKS, 
1916 TO 1919. 













1917 







Didubbies Sdbbdne ed Ghd dasboba - diese oi seodochbbihbécvadiii ds 116 
Serious (time lost, more than 14 days): 
Permanent disability — 





















SL RR OR ey ees eee ee ee 17 | 5 7 2 
eee OS «Bik as. ib dbwinn fasuesekebabesh>be>~ 200 202 247 71 
Se ae PVeepnsee st. doth 85. Saeide chau ~~ clo - 3, 443 3, 302 3, 028 31,835 
Slight (time lost, 1 to 14 days, inclusive).............. i ackh ie od 11,420, = 10,069 9, 411 6, 137 
NS a ee 6 ee Oe 15, 080 13, 578 12, 693 &, 045 
Grand total ‘tatal and nonfatal)....... ine esa Be <6 an 46 15, 163 13, 694 12, 787 8 107 

Men employed ...... mers oie ts eh t a oes Tee es RAAT TS PCR Se 80, 201 84, 042 79, 752 60, 187 





1 Permanent total disability: Loss of both legs or arms, one leg and one arm, total loss of eyesight, paraly- 
sis, or other condition permanently incapacitating workman from doing any work of a gainful occupation. 

2 Permanent partial disability: Loss of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or more tees,any 
dislocation where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known in surgery to be permanent partial 
disability. 

8 “ Other serious accidents’’ in ore-dressing plants, smelting plants, and auxiliary works include 50 cases 
of permanent partial disability which could not be segregated. 













From this table it appears that the total number of employees in 
1919 was 60,187, the number of fatalities 62, and the number of non- 
fatal injuries 8,045, representing an accident rate of 0.98 killed and 
127.10 injured per thousand persons employed (300-day workers). 
The working time for all employees was equivalent to 18,988,568 
man-days of labor. The figures represent Bcrenies of 19,565 em- 
ployees (24.5 per cent), 32 fatalities, 4,648 injuries, and 7,431,179 
days of labor (28 per cent) as compared with the record for the pre- 
vious year. 
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A summary of the principal data is given in the table below: 


SUMMARY OF LABOR AND ACCIDENTS AT ORE-DRESSING PLANTS, SMELTERS, AND 
AUXILIARY WORKS, 1913 TO 1919. 
































| Men employed. Number | | Number 
___| Daysof | Average! Total | killed per, Total | injured 
labor per- | days | number} 1,000 300-| number | per 1,000 
Actual | 300-day formed. | active. | killed. day injured. | 300-day 
| number. | workers. workers. workers. 
| ee 2Ocr: 
Ore-dressing plants: 
| Sa aii 14,985 | 16,154] 4,846, 338 323 16 0.99! 1,977] 122: 
a a 15,128 | 15,225 4,567,529 102 23 151] 1,434) 94.1: 
 WRREE  ras 18,564 | 19,107| 5,732,184 309 30 1.57) 2,095 109. 6: 
OID 5505, cddaned 22,365} 23,470] 7,041,083 315 33 1. 41 3, 184 135. 66 
Syn hath enmats 24, 1il 24,372 | 7,311, 499 47 1, 93 2, 952 | 121. 12 
ope Te 21, 809 22,517 | 6,754, 962 310 35 1.55 3, 142 | 139. 
Ser eae 17,128} 16,708 | 5,012, 490 293 25 1, 50 2,052} 199.92 
Smelting plants ? 
odds hbslide , 564 24,309 | 7, 292, 766 355 47 1. 93 4,247 | 17.7 
i seen 27,879 | 32,336 | 9, 700, 769 348 33 1. 02 5, 673 175. 44 
WU.. ooad) Jock | 31,327 | 36,262 | 10, 878, 486 347 38 1. 05 5, 718 | 157. 69 
NES crih ciineied 43,829 | 49,363 | 14, 809, 046 338 36 73 9, 656 195. 6 
ee ES 44,376 | 50,659 | 15,197,643 342 53 1. 05 7, 745 152. 88 
ee ee 39, 899 45,439 | 13, 631, 601 342 42 92 6, 743 | 148, 40 
ata capa 28,417 | 30,917] 9,275,142 326 32 1. 04 4,394) 142.12 
Auxili works: 
SR 8 a ae ae a ee Se SS & a ae 
le a pind at | 14,007 15,763 | 4,729,010 338 14 . 89 2, 240 | 142. 10 
NRE | 15,555] 17,014} 5,104,146 328 16 . 94 2, 881 | 169. 33 
” RRRSRRRE | 18,044] 20,111 | 6,033,184 334 17 85 2,808 | 139. 63 
MBB AL sc. 855% 14, 642 15,670 | 4,700, 936 321 5 . 32 1, 599 | 102. 04 











1 Not including auxiliary works, as shops, yards, etc. 
2 Exclusive of iron blast furnaces. 
5 Not separately reported. 


It is stated that the decrease in number of employees and number 
of days worked does not by any means fully account for the decrease 
in the accident rate, as is shown by the fact that in 1919 the fatali- 
ties declined, during the period, from 1.07 to 0.98 and the injuries 
from 144.13 to 127.10 per thousand 300-day workers at all metallurg- 
ical works combined. 

Detailed tables classify the accident data according to cause, 
State, etc. According to the tables showing causes it appears that 
“other machinery,” 1. e., machinery other than setters, rolls, 
stamps, tables, and jigs, continued to be the principal cause of fatal 
accidents at ore-dressing plants and also was responsible for the 
aig percentage of nonfatal injuries in 1919. Machinery of all 

inds caused 32 per cent of the fatalities and over 21 per cent of the 
nonfatal injuries. Over 21 per cent of the nonfatal accidents at 
smelters were due to burns from matte, slag, or molten metal, and 
more than 16 per cent by flying or falling objects. Cranes and other 
machinery caused 31 per cent and haulage equipment 18 per cent 
of the fatal accidents in this branch of the work. 





Fiust-Aid Training and Rescue Work in Mines. 


E United States Bureau of Mines, in April, 1921, issued a report 
on “Ten years of mine rescue and first-aid training” in which 
the accomplishments of the bureau in cooperation with opera- 
tors, miners, State officials, and the public in the extension of accident 
prevention work and training first-aid and rescue crews is reviewed. 
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The necessity for this kind of work, which had not been so greatly felt 
under old conditions in which the mines were smaller and the miners 
better trained in routine mining methods, had begun to be realized 
in the years immediately preceding the establishment of the Bureau 
of Mines through the speeding up of the industry, the change in the 
character of mine labor, and the increasing heneaie. A series of disas- 
trous coal-mine explosions at that time had called public attention 
to the growing frequency of such disasters and the great loss of life 
resulting from them. The accident record for major accidents in coal 
mines—that is, accidents in which five or more men were killed 
shows a very considerable reduction in the 10-year period 1911-1920. 
The number of major accidents in 1911 was 15, with 413 killed, or 
(5.5 per cent of those killed from all causes, and each year, with the 
exception of 1913, 1917, and 1919, shows a steady decline in the 
number killed by such accidents up to 1920, when there were but 
eight major disasters, with 61 killed, forming 2.7 per cent of the total 
number killed by all causes. 

The relation of first-aid and rescue training to reduction in annual fatal- 
ity rates in both coal and metal mines is shown in the following table: 








FATAL ACCIDENT RATE IN RELATION TO THE NUMBER OF PERSONS TRAINED® 














| Number killed per 1,000 persons 
| — employed (300-day workers). 
Year. ver 1,000 — 

} | employe At coal At metal | at tar mae 

| at mines. mines. | mines. combined. 
a ee eee 0). 82 4.97 4.45 4.7 
SE RE | 1.88 4, 46 4.09 4. 28 
ee Se pe ee 3. 93 4.70 3.72 4. 21 
a 4s hails ins ivi 7.70 4. 66 3. 92 4,29 
ys Re 6 te 12. 81 4.44 3. 89 4.17 
Re ae Bek os ie bx 21.44 3.93 3.62 3. 78 
oe RATS ae 25. 7 4. 25 4.44 4.35 
 £ th ae eee 34.97 3. 94 3. 57 3.76 
Ne eR Se | 46, 12 3. 03 3. 43 3. 23 
A re 5 eh 54. 63 gy Maks Sp RE ge 

















| Estimated. 


The fatality rate per 1,000 workers was reduced from 4.71 in 1911 
to 3.23 in 1919, with only one important break in the general accident 
decline, in the year 1917, when there were several major disasters, 
including a loss of 161 lives in a fire in a copper mine. Figures for 
1920 were omitted because they were not complete. 

Statistics in regard to nonfatal a were formerly not well 
reported owing to the fact that until compensation laws ri Pte 
mine operators to keep records of such accidents were enacted there 
was no systematic effort to make such reports complete. ‘The number 
of persons injured in metal mines per 1,000 300-day workers in 1911 
was 170.27, and while the accident rate increased to 250.64 in 1916, 
owing, it is essumed, to the better reporting of those years, there has 
been since a steady decline with a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber trained, so that in 1919 there were 231.18 persons injured per 
1,000, with 46.12 per 1,000 employed receiving training, although it 
should be noted that this latter figure relates to both coal and metal 
mines. 

During the 10-year period 50,971 persons had received training out 
of an average of 925,656 workers, or 55.06 persons in each thousand 
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employees. In 1920 the number trained was 8,993, or about nine in 
every thousand, while in 1911 trained workers represented less thai 
one miner in each thousand employed. Ten mine rescue cars con- 
pletely equipped with first-aid appliances and fire-fightmg apparat 
and 10 rescue stations are maintained by the Bureau of Mines in 
different parts of the country, and in addition to the regular wo) 
the crews give first-aid training to wives and children of miners. It | 
also the duty of the car crews to make preliminary investigations into 
the causes of mine accidents. As a result of the bureau’s safety wor! 
the report states that miners have shown much cooperation in volu 
tarily applying for training, by using permissible explosives in gas: 
and dusty mines instead of black a and dynamite, and by inst 
tuting safe practices generally, while the operators have improved 
mining methods, have shown a realization of the need for adequat 
ventilation, control of dust in coal mines and detection of gas an 
dust in explosive quantities, and by the general furtherance of th 
accident-prevention movement. 


—_—_—__—= 00 —_______ 





Coal-Dust Explosions in Industrial Plants. 


HE United States Bureau of Mines, under date of April, 192! 
issued a report on ‘Coal-dust hazards in industrial plants,” 
in which the results of an investigation into the dangers from 

the use of pulverized coal as a substitute Fuel for natural gas are given, 
the purpose of the study being to devise methods of preventing 
future accidents. 

The causes of accidents in several plants where fires or explosions 
had occurred, which were studied at first hand, revealed a somewhat 
general lack of knowledge of the explosive and inflammable qualities 
of powdered coal among those employed about the furnaces. A 
small leak in a coal transport line, it was found, would not attract 
attention where a similar leak in a natural gas line would receive 
immediate care, although if by any chance the dust cloud should 
come in contact with open flame or hot metal it would have the same 
effects as if it were gas. It was considered desirable by the writer 
that all employees in plants using pulverized coal for fuel, particu- 
larly those in which Seating and annealing furnaces are installed, 
should be impressed with the fact that unconfined clouds of fine cou! 
dust are as dangerous as a body of unconfined natural gas. Exper- 
ments have shown that a mixture of 30 per cent pulverized coal dust 
and 70 per cent finely powdered shale is explosive, showing that tlic 
coal dust which may have settled on floors and girders is not neces- 
sarily rendered inert by mixture with incombustible matter. 

Fires in storage bins have been among the most serious troubics 
with which users of pulverized coal have had to contend, and whic 
it has been difficult to determine the exact cause of these fires it !s 
believed that spontaneous combustion is responsible for at least soe 
of them, since finely powdered coal presents a much larger surface to 
contact with oxygen than when it is in solid masses. The rate 0! 
oxidation also increases rapidly with temperature increases, so thi! 
systems of drying and pulverizing coal may heat the coal so as |v 
enormously shorten the time necessary for spontaneous combustioi. 
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The point at which the temperature of coal begins to rise very rapidly 
is 150° F., and as the amount of heat generated in coal is in proportion 
to the amount of oxygen absorption it is considered certain that pul- 
verized coal delivered to a storage bin at a fairly high temperature 
will rapidly approach the point of ignition. In some drying and 
pulverizing systems the fine coal is at a temperature of 125° to 130° F. 
at the time it is stored, but it is possible for the one running the drier 
to allow it to become overheated, and in one case in which an explo- 
sion occurred a pyrometer placed in the end of the drier normally 
registered 150° F’. and at the time of the explosion 350° F. was regis- 
tered. Such overheating is particularly liable to happen in the type 
of drier known as the “direct-heat” drier, where the gases from the 
combustion chamber come in direct contact with the coal passing 
through. Great care should therefore be exercised, so that pulverized 
coal is not delivered to storage bins at a high temperature, and the 
entire safety of the plant rests to a large degree on the man who tends 
the drier. Storage bins also should not be placed in close proximity 
to furnaces, steam pipes, or hot flues. After a plant has saa shut 
down no coal should be used from storage bins until the temperature 
of the coal has been tested. This can be done by pushing iron rods 
into the interior of the stored coal and leaving them for a short time, 
the temperature of the rods when withdrawn showing whether there 
is fire or overheating in the bin. It is also of great importance that 
no opportunity is given for burning particles to get into the transport 
line either from the bin or by a “ back fire” from the furnace. Burners 
should be inspected frequently and any coked particles removed and 
the transport line should be cleaned as often as possible by allowing 
the fans to blow out all of the pulverized coal. If the furnaces are 
equipped with individual fuel bins these should be placed at some dis- 
tance from the furnaces, as several fatal accidents have occurred 
through dust overflowing the line, collecting in front of the furnace 
door, and then igniting and covering the furnace operator in flames. 
The danger from the collection of dust on the floor, window sills, 
and girders was shown in one accident in which an explosion occur- 
ring in the pulverizer raised the dust in the building into a cloud and 
ignited it, with the result that there was considerable damage to the 
building as well as loss of life. Vacuum cleaners have been used suc- 
cessfully in keeping buildings free from dangerous quantities of éx- 
plosive dusts, and the dusts thus recovered can be ot in the furnaces. 
Klectric hights, the bulbs covered with a wire guard, are the only safe 
lights to use in inspecting storage bins and other places where there 
may be coal dust. In addition to all these precautions the necessity 
is stressed of educating both officials and men to the idea that coal 
dust is explosive and under certain conditions will ignite as readily 
as gas, so that being highly dangerous all necessary safety measures 
must be observed in its use. 


Tetrachlorethane Poisoning and Its Prevention. 


N ARTICLE in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, April, 1921 
A (pp. 456-465), by Dr. D. C. Parmenter, gives the results of a 
special study of the use of tetrachlorethane in a plant manu- 
facturing artificial silk. The use of tetrachlorethane during the war 
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in varnishing aeroplane wings ‘ led to an accurate idea of the sym)- 
tomatology and pathology of severe poisoning from it, so that t\\ 
war experience resulting in increased care in its use in peace time hs 


etc. The plant selected for the study was considered well adapte| 
through its management, personnel, and control of the poisoning t. 
illustrate the peace-time uses of this substance. 
processes—spinning out the thread on spools and drying it—involy | 
any considerable exposure to tetrachlorethane, so that all but thre. 


which time there were 21 cases of poisoning, nine of which require: 
temporary suspension of work of not more than eight weeks in any 
The two severe cases were not really serious, since no perm:- 
nent injury to the men’s health was incurred. 


states, have not been stressed in the earlier literature on the subject, 
but it is these general symptoms consisting of an abnormal sense «f 
fatigue, general discontent, and inability to concentrate, which are so 
osing incipient poisoning. The symptomatolog, 
as a whole is divided into general, nervous, and gastric symptoms, t)ic 
ptoms in many cases overlapping the nervous symptcm.. 
A table shows the distribution of symptoms in the nine more 
The general discontent and irritability were common 

to all cases, mild ait the more severe, while the sense of being easily 
fatigued occurred in eight out of the nine cases and inability to con- 


INCIDENCE OF SYMPTOMS IN TETRACHLORETHANE POISONING. 
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Summarizing the results of the tabulation the typical case seems 
to begin with abnormal fatigue, irritability, nervousness, and loss of 
appetite, and, as the poisoning progresses, nausea, distressing ab- 
dominal pain, and dizziness on stooping occur. In mild cases four 
to seven days’ rest at home were sufficient to cause a cessation of the 
symptoms and in 10 days or two weeks the men were back at work in 
good health. In the two severe cases from one to two months of rest 
was necessary for recovery. Cessation of work, therefore, and with 
it a cessation of exposure is necessary for recovery, and the earlier the 
detection of the poisoning the shorter is the duration of the symptoms. 
The cases in this plant showed few physical signs, a very slight jaun- 
dice appearing in all but three of the 21 cases, but other physical signs 
which are stressed in the literature were absent, indicating that it is 
easy to detect poisoning before it reaches a severe stage. 

The methods of prevention include a routine physical examination 
upon employment, constant supervision of the workers, and blood 
tests in cases showing symptoms of poisoning. Two mild attacks or 
one severe attack should be considered reason for the workmen not to 
return to the same work. In general, workmen of 40 or more do not 
resist exposure to tetrachlorethane as well as younger persons. The 
engineering measures for safeguarding the workers have been largely 
the result of experiments in which powerful suction drafts pulling the 
air downward have been introduced in the more eapostd processes 
and the spinning process has been almost entirely inclosed. The 
general preventive measures include regulation of working hours, 
adequate vacations, eating lunches away from contact with the poi- 
son, using special work clothes, and general sanitary supervision of 
the plant by the management. With the use of these precautionary 
measures and careful supervision of the workers the author concludes 
that all but the very saildest cases of poisoning can be eliminated. 


—orey 





Prevalence and Causes of Consumption Among Miners of Butte, Mont. 


PRELIMINARY report,' giving the general results of an investi- 
A gation made in the years 1916-1919, in regard to the frequency 
and the causes of miners’ consumption in the mines of Butte, has 

been issued by the Bureau of Mines. This investigation, undertaken 
by the Bureau of Mines in cooperation with the United States Public 
Health Service, was prompted by the success of a similar investigation 
in the mines of the Joplin district, Missouri, which met with the 
hearty cooperation of mine inspectors, miners, and operators and has 
resulted in greatly improved working conditions. In the inquiry into 
the health conditions at the copper mines of the Butte district special 
attention was given to silicosis and the effects on miners of the high 
temperatures of the deep workings. ‘This study, which started in 
1916 and lasted four years, has already resulted, the report states, in 
eliminating many dangerous practices. Experiments with the use of 
water drills for drilling upper holes for the purpose of dust elimina- 
tion have been made, + efforts are now being directed toward 








1 United States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Miners’ consumption in the mines 
of Butte, Mont. Washington, 1921. 19pp. Technical paper 260. 
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developing a more efficient wet drill. Some mines have placed water 
pipes in drifts, stopes, and raises, and the men are required to sprinkle 
all places where the handling of rock produces much dust. Most of the 










































mining companies in Butte have engaged men to give special attention A 
to ventilation problems and several have inaugurated extensive im- a 
rovements. Four of the largest mines in the district were examined "1 
in great detail, the investigators going into every working place, while th 
about 20 other mines were examined somewhat less thoroughly. vi 
Previous investigations in England, in British possessions, and in th 
the United States have established the following facts: ‘‘(1) That Fe 
the so-called miners’ consumption or miners’ phthisis is produced by 
the mechanical irritation of the lungs by particles of dust of rock J 
containing free silica; (2) that dust is dangerous in proportion to B 
the amount of free silica or other hard, sharp, em material it he 
contains; and (3) that the particles of dust small enough to enter 
and remain in the lungs measure less than 10 microns or 1/2500 in 
of an inch in longest dimension.” 
Miners’ consumption is mechanically produced and develops slowly, 
forming scar tissue, which gradually impairs the function of the lungs. - 
While miners’ consumption may in itself produce disability and 
death, it is neither contagious nor infectious, but it predisposes to 
infections of the lungs and bronchial passages, particularly pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis, so that few escape such infection, the great pn 
majority of those who have considerable dust damage to the lungs Me 
dying of tuberculosis. "7 
In the Butte investigation samples of dust and air and other data 
were collected in about 1,000 underground working places. More ti 
than 10,000 readings were taken and record was made as to dampness, ai 
general feeling of comfort or discomfort, the material handled, nature Or 
of work, and number of men involved. The results showed that stz 
while the Butte mines are much more dusty than the Joplin mines, Of 
the Butte dust has from 50 to 60 per cent of free silica dust as against 3 
90 per cent in the Joplin dust, so that miners’ consumption in Butte aT 
is of a less pernicious type, since the dust of free silica is more danger- mx 
ous than the dust from silicates or combined silica. The atmosphere oli 
of work places was not found to be particularly impure—that is, ie 
it did not contain harmful gases or impurities—but the circulation Dr 
at the working faces was poor and the humidity was very high, whic!) mi 
coinbined with the high temperature had a marked depressing effect to 
and added to the danger in winter when the miner has to face a ad 
drop in temperature from 80° F. underground to 15° below zero or ' 
even lower upon coming out of the mines. The lack of air movement bo: 
in a temperature of 70° or over causes a rapid rise in body tempera- re 
ture when manual labor is performed. Comparatively little work en 
was found to cause body temperatures to rise from normal to 103° the 
F. or over—that is, tofever temperature. The authors believed that the 
the actual hours worked in an eight-hour shift did not exceed four or ae 
five, and that an adequate movement of air would greatly increase tio 
the efficiency of the workers and also render them less liable to fro 
colds and lung diseases, since the excessive humidity tends to impair cor 
the vitality, although, on the other hand, increased activity if the em 
dust hazard were not removed, would undoubtedly increase the preva- 10. 
lence of miners’ consumption. wa 
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Resulis of physical ecaminations of miners. 


Dr. Lanza examined from December, 1916, to February, 1918, 1,018 bona fide 
miners. ‘These men presented themselves for examination at the office of the Butte 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society after notice had been given verbally and by printed card 
that all miners who would come to the office at certain hours would 


d 
be examined free 
of charge. No examination was made of all of the miners of the Butte district or 
all those of any particular mine. Of those examined a large proportion knew or 
thought they were infected when they presented themselves for examinatio1 
versely a large proportion who did not think they were infected did 
themselves. Of those examined 432, or 42.4 per cent, showed definite sie: 
injury to the lungs. Practically all of these men were either still working 
quit within the previous two or three months. 
The results of the examination were classified, as follows 
There were 194 cases of early miners’ consumption; 120 of thes 
Butte mines longer than five years; 7 were also tuberculous. 
There were 125 cases of miners’ consumption, moderately advanced; 107 of these 
had worked in Butte mines longer than five years; 8 were also tuberculous. 
There were 110 cases of miners’ consumption, far advanced; 107 of these had worked 
in Butte mines longer than five years; 48 were also tuberculous 


DATA ON BUTTE MINERS EXAMINED FOR MINERS’ CONSUMPTION. 


[Number examined, 1,018; number afflicted, 432, or 42.4 per cent.] 
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As the table shows, of 432 cases of miners’ consumption, 44.9 per cent were in the 
early stages, 29.6 per cent moderately advanced, and 25.5 per cent far advanced. 
Only 3.6 per cent of those in the early stage and 6.3 per cent of those in the moderate 
stage had tuberculosis, but 43.3 per cent of the far-advanced cases were tuberculous. 
Of the 432 miners having miners’ consumptiou 77.3 per cent had worked more than 
five years in Butte mines; 6!.8 per cent of those in the early stages of miners’ con- 
sumption and 83.6 per cent of those in moderately advanced stage, and 107 out of 
110, or 97.3 per cent, in the far-advanced stage had been engaged in mining in Butte 
more than 5 years. 

The Canadian laws make three years the minimum time a man must have worked 
in a district in order to establish a claim for miners’ compensation at that place. 
Hence, at least 334 out of 1,018, or 32.8 per cent of all miners examined in Butte by 
Dr. Lanza, would be entitled, under the Canadian law, to compensation, due to 
miners’ consumption, and an additional 14, or nearly 14 per cent, would be entitled 
to compensation due to tuberculosis alone. 

There were 26 miners, not included in the above, who had tuberculosis with no 
definite signs of dust injury; 14 of the 26 had worked five years or more in Butte. 

An examination of the death records on file in the office of the secretary of the State 
board of health in Helena shows that during the year 1915, 122 Butte miners died of 
tuberculosis and 54 of penumonia and other respiratory diseases; in 1916 there were 126 
deaths from tuberculosis and 46 from pneumonia; and in 1917 there were 169 deaths 
from tuberculosis and 47 from pneumonia, all miners. The record does not include 
those cases in which the death certificate may have been incomplete or inaccurate or 
those who, as frequently happened, went to some other place to die. How many of 
these contracted their disease in Butte and how many in other mining camps can not 
be ascertained. The death certificates rarely distinguish between miners’ consump- 
tion and tuberculosis. How significant is the death of 169 miners in Butte in 1917 
from tuberculosis, as shown by records at the State capitol at Helena, is shown by 
comparison with records of other regions. In 1917 2 em ana 14,000 men were 
employed underground in Butte mines, and with 169 deaths from tuberculosis for the 
year the rate per 100,000 was 1,207 ; the tuberculosis death rate of Michigan for a recent 
10-year period was 97.4 per 100,000; hence the tuberculosis death rate of Butte miners 
was nearly thirteen times as great as that of Michigan. 
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During 1917 the visiting nurses of the Butte Anti-Tuberculosis Society cared for 300 EF 
cases of tuberculosis, practically all miners and mostly unable to work; of these more foul 
than half died during the year in Butte or elsewhere. a 

't can not be concluded from the above figures that 42 per cent of the Butte miners Of | 
have miners’ consumption. It is, however, possible to'say that a large number of the ocul 
miners who have worked for any considerable time in the mines may have the disease. rest 
The recent disagreement between companies and miners, with the consequent migra- fatis 
tion to and from Butte, has made impossible accurate figures on this point. Many hie 
miners with 10 years’ actual service underground in Butte show evidence of miners’ ihe 
consumption. Men were occasionally examined who had been underground in Butte be § 
20 years or more. but usually, on questioning, they were found to have largely followed inca 
some of the less dusty occupations, as shaft sinking, pipeman, etc., or to have carefully A 
avoided working in very dusty places; or they have been accustomed to spend a d 
considerable part of the year on farms, in the mountains, etc. It was noted that umn 
many of the better class of miners, especially the English-speaking ones, said that and 
they were in the habit of avoiding, whenever possible, working in very dusty places. inst: 

coal 
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"PHE recommendations made for improving the working conditions prot 
of the mines are the absolute elimination of dry drilling; piping and 

all underground working places with water, preferably city water colo 

under apoget elimination of shot firing during the time the men are erin: 
at work, or, if this is impossible, not allowing the men to g into the trie 
place for at least three hours; incréasing the circulation of air in the the 

workings, and provision of proper facilities so that miners coming lam 

off shift in wet clothing will not have to stand in line in the open air betv 

to give their time. oloh 
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Miners’ Nystagmus in Belgian Mines. lam) 
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HE colliery district of Liege was the location chosen for this time 






study, in which the author examined more than.20,000 miners 

reaps Abe in 26 coal mines, one iron mine, and one zinc mine 

for cases of miners’ nystagmus.? In one of the coal mines naked 
lights (candles and lamps) were used, in nineteen, oil and benzine 
safety lamps, and in six the majority of the workers had used portable 
electric lamps for about three years. Eight thousand of the 20,000 
workers examined were seen twice during one day-—that is, just before 
oing down into the mine and immediately on their return to the sur- 
face after finishing the day’s work. The author also made frequent 
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descents into the mines in which the work of individual miners was num 
under observation throughout the entire day, and as a result of the accel 
study the author was convinced that the upward look which the miner 191¢ 
is compelled to adopt in his work has nothing to do with the cause o! nick 
nystagmus, but that it is due entirely to faulty conditions of lighting the 
in the workings of the mine. Instead of this disease, as previously min 
considered, being a morbid entity, therefore, the author considers expl 
that it is only a symptom of overstrain of the centers controlling the and 
muscular equilibrium of the eyes. -. 
PPE HT TT ERE Te: ee eee Oe ' 34% 

1 Stassen, N., M.D. The campaign against miners’ nystagmus in the colliery district of Liege, Beigium. Bei 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, ‘April, 1921, pp. 451-455. nee also Miners’ pavkedeene in the United States sane 
MONTHLY REVIEW, August, 1916, pp. 43-50. num 

3 Miners’ nystagmus as defined by Gould’s Dictionary of Medicine is an oscillatory movement of the ev- worl 

occurring in miners, “due to the irregular action of the ocular muscles as the eyes follow the flickeri: . 
light of candle or lamp, the miner lying in an unnatural position.” 
1 Da 
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Five thousand miners, or 25 per cent of the 20,000 examined, were 
found to show, in various degrees, definite signs of ocular fatigue. 
Of the total number examined, 8 per cent showed only temporary 
ocular fatigue—that is, the symptoms disappeared after twelve hours’ 
rest —and 124 per cent showed only slight fatigue. In 3 per cent the 
fatigue was pronounced and in 1 per cent it was sufficient to diminish 
the occupational capacity. Two cases per thousand were found to 
be afflicted with a definite neurosis and psychic troubles which 
incapacitated them for all work, or at least for all work in the mine. 

As it has apparently been determined that defective lighting of 
underground workings is the cause of visual troubles among miners 
and that these troubles have disappeared in metal mines with the 
installation of improved methods of lighting, protective measures for 
coal miners must necessarily be based on an improved system of 
providing light. The necessity for protecting watkine in coal mines 
from explosions has made solving of the problem more difficult. The 
problem involves an increase in the lighting power of the safety lamp 
and at the same time sufficient steadiness im the light to provide a 
color which is agreeable to the eye and protect it from glare and flick- 
ering. Some progress has been made toward perfecting portable elec- 
tric Tabs, but their lighting power is still poor and they do not warn 


the miner of the presence of fire damp as do the oil or benzine safety 
lamps. It has been found that a small screen of parchment paper 
between the casing and the glass of the safety lamp cr subdued 
globes in the case of portable electric lamps give a diffuse light which 
is much less fatiguing to the eyes than the glare from an unprotected 


flame. Experiments made in one colliery, before the war, with safety 
lamps fitted with uranium glass of a greenish-yellow shade were 
apparently quite successful, as the workers kept very well during the 
time that these shades were in use. 


Mine Accidents in Ontario in 1920.’ 


CCORDING to the annual report of the Ontario Department of 
Mines, 26 fatal accidents causing the death of 29 men occurred 
during 1920 at the mines, metallurgical works, quarries, and 

clay and gravel pits regulated by the mining act of Ontario. This 
number of fatalities was 10 less than in 1919. The number of fatal 
accidents per 1,000 persons employed was 2.64 in 1920 and 3.00 in 
1919. Ten fatalities occurred at the gold mines and mills, 9 at 
nickel mines and smelters, and 4 at limestone quarries. Sixteen of 
the fatal accidents occurred underground, and 6 above ground at the 
mines, and 3 at the metallurgical works. Falls of ground and 
explosives were each responsible for 23.8 per cent of the fatalities, 
and 9.5 per cent were due to shaft accidents. 

Of the 1,497 nonfatal accidents, 634 occurred underground and 
372 above ground at the mines and 491 at the metallurgical works. 
Being struck by rock when loading cars at chute caused the greatest 
number of accidents at the mines (138), and at the metallurgical 
works the greatest number (72) was due to being hit by falling objects. 





! Data taken from Labor Gazette, Ottawa, for April, 1921, p. 591. 
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Indiana—Report of Industrial Board, Year Ending Sept. 30, 1929. 


HE report of the Industrial Board of Indiana for the year endin» 
September 30, 1920, shows 42,994 accidents reported, ay 
increase of 7,762 over the preceding year. However, the num- 

ber in 1919 was the lowest for any year since the law became effectiy: 
m 1915. 

The average weekly wage for all workmen injured during the year 
was $26.77, the rate showing an almost uniformly steady increase 
from $23.28 in October, 1919, to $29.80 in September, 1920. 

The board approved 19,545 agreements for the payment of com- 
pensation during the year, this number being 5,241 more than the 
year previous. Cases closed during the year numbered 16,542, the 
aggregate benefits being $1,186,303.60. 

ables show the number of accidents by months, classified as to 

industry, cause of injury, and nature of injury. The largest number 
of persons injured in industry was in automobile manufacturing, 
repairs, etc., 4,295, exceeding the number injured in coal mining, 
4,222. Steam railroads came next with 3,454 injuries, then followed 
iron and steel with 2,741 injuries, general contracting work with 
1,836, machinery and machine shops with 1,815, and foundries with 
1,596. The most prolific cause of injury was the falling of objects, 
6,204, while eye injuries numbered 3,932, chiefly due to flying emery 
and steel; 2,987 were injured by being caught between objects. 
“Tt is undoubtedly true that 90 per cent of these accidents were 
preventable and could bave been eliminated by cooperation between 
the employer and employee.”’ 

There were 919 dismemberments, of which 127 were due to being 
caught between objects, 132 to operating presses, 124 to saws, and 
138 to miscellaneous machinery. Of these, 540 involved the loss o! 
one finger, 121 the loss of a thumb, and 105 the loss of two fingers. 
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Germany—Transfer of Social Insurance Funds in Ceded Territories. 


CCORDING to information furnished by Mr. Ernest Green- 
A wood, the International Labor Office, at the request of the 
French Government, has organized a special arbitration com- 
mission for the purpose of arranging the transfer of all social insur- 
ance funds accumulated in territories ceded by Germany, such as 
Alsace-Lorraine to France and Posnania to Poland. 

Workers in these territories who were insured against sickness, 
accidents, old age, and invalidity have been paying their contri)u- 
tions for years. If claims under this insurance are to be paid and 
if pensions are to be continued, Germany must transfer to all insurance 
bodies the accumulated funds. 
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Article 312 of the treaty of peace provided that special conven- 
‘ions should be concluded between Germany and the various States 
cone regarding this transfer of social insurance funds. — 
r med also prov ides that if Ge rmany an d the country concerned c 
oa each an agreement directly the question shall be referred ng a 

mission cor mposed of five members—one representative of Ger- 
many, one representative of the State concerned, and three impartial 
members appointed by the governing body of the International 
Labor Office. This commission- must issue its decision within three 
months of its constitution and must communicate its oon ision to the 
Council of the League of Nati ons. The decision take n by the council 
after examination of the conclusions of the commission shall be final. 

Immediately after the ratification of the treaty of peace negotia- 
tions were begun between France and Germany in regard to the 
transfer of the funds of the Alsace-Lorraine social insurance bodies. 
These negotiations did not lead to any definite result. Accordingly 
the Government of the French Re public requested t hat the arbi- 
ne commission be constituted and asked the governing body of 
he International Labor Office to nominate the three members v whom 
it has to appoint. 

The governing body appointed Messrs. Christain Moser, pr fessor 
of finance at-the Univ ersity of Berne; Lindestedt, sinner of the 
Swedish Social Insurance Council: and Maris Abbiato, senator, former 
Italian minister of labor. 

The French Government nominated as its representative M. Guyot, 
director of the Strassburg Social Insurance Office. The German 
Government nominated Mr. Ferdinand Aurin. 
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Control of Strikes in Coal Mines, Colorado. 


HE Industrial Commission of Colorado, created by chapter 180, 
Acts of 1915, not only administers the workmen’s compensi- 
tion law and other labor legislation of the State, but is charged 

with certain duties as to arbitration, mediation, ete. Employers 

and employees are required to give 30 days’ notice of intended 
changes Mactan conditions of employment; and wherever a dis- 
om has been made the am asi of an investigation, hearing or ar- 

itration, neither party involved in the dispute may alter the con- 
ditions of employment until the dispute has been finally dealt with 
by the commission or a board appointed by it. Strikes and lock- 
outs are therefore unlawful prior to or during action by the com- 
mission though individual cessation of employment is not forbid- 
den, nor are strikes and lockouts unlawful after investigation or 
arbitration. The limitations contained in the act apply in their 
compulsory form only to industries “affected with a public inte:- 
om, though by agreement other classes of industry may be dealt 
with. 

During the difficulties with mining in 1919, the industrial com- 
mission made its first move in the way of exerting its powers of in- 
vestigation and arbitration under the foregoing provisions of the 
law. There was a bill to enjoin the coal miners from striking be- 
fore or during the consideration of their grievances by the indus- 
trial commission, but this was dismissed by the judge of the dis- 
trict court of the city and county of Denver. The case was then 
brought on a writ of error to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Colorado, and a brief filed therein by the people on July 9, 1920. 
The mine workers submitted no brief. 

The opinion in the case (People v. United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, District 15) was decided in respect of the point involved by an 
— filed April 4, 1921. (Advance copy furnished by the clerk 
of the court.) 

The question before the supreme court was the essential one «as 
to the applicability of the law to the industry. This had been de- 
cided adversely in the court below on the ground that the mining 
of coal was not affected with a public interest, citing In re Morgan, 
26 Colorado 415, 58 Pac. 1071. In this case a law fixing 8 hours as 
the maximum work tame in underground mines and smelters was 
declared unconstitutional as interfering unreasonably with private 
employments and the “inalienable right to seveonel liberty.” As 
to this decision the court says: 

The remarks of the chief justice were doubtless directed to the mining of ores. 10 
respect to which they were appropriate; but although his statement was broad enoiiy)), 
as the court below justly remarked, to cover the industry of coal mining, yet we «an 
not think that he had that industry in mind, the question before him being in regar( 
to smelters which negates connoted mining of ores. The case does not hold and 


we hardly believe he would have said that the mining of coal was not affected 1th 
a public interest. 
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Judge Denison, who delivered the opinion, then pointed out that 
‘a business by circumstance and in its nature may arise from a 
private to a public concern.” Since the decision in the case above 
named, changes have taken place so that the situation is now quite 
different, and the Morgan case could not be regarded as controlling. 
However, the question turns, not on the applicability or otherwise 
of the decision, but on the nature of the business. Judicial notice 
must be taken of the fact that the ‘coal industry is vitally related 
not only to all other industries, but to the health and even the life 
of the people.”” Such a business is necessarily affected with a public 
interest, and numerous decisions are available to show the extent 
to which this principle has been applied to the control of business 
undertakings. 

There can be no question that the production of coal is, at the present time, af- 
fected with a public interest, to a certainty and an extent not less than any other 
industry; consequently coal mining is within the terms of Chapter 180 8. L. 1915, 
and it follows that that statute does not violate any constitutional provision as to due 
process or liberty of contract, as appears from the cases cited above. 

There is no involuntary servitude under this act. Any individual workman may 
quit at will for any reason or no reason. There is not even prohibition of strike. 
The only thing forbidden is a strike before or during the commission’s action. 

It is objected that section 33 of the act in question forbidding incitement to lock- 
out or strike violates Article Il, section 10 of the State constitution concerning freedom 
of speech; but, if the legislature has power to forbid anything, it has power to forbid 
incitement thereto. 

This decision is of course subject to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the time for rehearing before the State 
court did not expire until June 3. 
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Employer Enjoined Against Breaching Collective Agreements, 
Michigan. 


N INTERESTING case comes from the Circuit Court of Wayne 
County, Mich., in which Judge Driscoll not only denied an 
injunction to restrain striking employees from picketing the 

factory, but also enjoined the employer against violation of the terms 
of his agreement with his workmen to furnish employment 
(Schwartz v. Cigar Makers’ International Union, Apr. 15, 1921). 
The proprietor had himself formerly belonged to the union, but for 
about 14 years he had been engaged as a cigar manufacturer, oper- 
ating a strictly union ship. In the spring of 1920, following an 
unsuccessful demand, the employees struck for an increase in the 
piece rates and secured an advance from $20 per thousand to $23. 
n November of the same year, in the absence of the proprietor, his 


sons, who appeared as pos greg and who were at the time in full 


charge of the business, asked the workmen to accept a reduction of 
10 per cent, and negotiations were begun with reference thereto. 
While these were in progress Schwartz returned and demanded a 
straight cut of $3 per thousand. This was refused by the employees, 
but on representations that if they would favor the cut extra sales- 
men would be put on and additional cigar makers employed with a 
guaranty of steady employment without a further cut of wages for 
one year, the men agreed to accept the cut and remained at work. 
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However, the employees were laid off for about two weeks at Christ- 
mas, 1920, and again in January following for a period of about 10 
days. They were put back to work for a few days before February 
1, 1921, about which date Mr. Schwartz called in a committee and 
demanded a further reduction of $3 per thousand im wages, giving 1() 
days for decision. About this time practically all the 300 workmen 
were laid off entirely, the small remnant then retained being laid off 
shortly afterwards with instructions that they might come back any 
time they desired to at the reduced rate. Steps were taken to 
organize a strike, and in the meantime arbitration was requested. 
The employer refused to arbitrate, and about February 10, the work- 
men took their tools from the factory. Near the same date Schwartz 
inserted an advertisement in a Detroit paper announcing vacancies 
and his intention to begin business under open shop conditions, at 
the same time employing a detective agency to furnish guards about 
his shop. In this connection Judge Driscoll said, “‘There never has 
been a dollar’s worth of damage done to the property of the plaintiff 
or any of them injured or attempted or threatened to be injured by 
any of the strikers.” 

After the advertisement that the shop would be run as an open 
shop the ex-employees began picketing with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the union officials, but under instructions to use no violence 
or bad language and to behave themselves in every way. An injunc- 
tion was then sought to prohibit the picketing, and numerous wit- 
nesses were called during the hearing of 13 days in which various 
issues were raised which the court found it impossible and unneces- 








































sary to go into in all their aspects. ne 
As to the charge that there was a conspiracy the court found ‘no th 
proof of agreement or combination between any of the defendants to tir 
do an unlawful act or to do a lawful act in an unlawful manner.” as 
There had been a few personal encounters between women pickets thi 
and women employees. As to this it was ‘‘not at all clear who were : 
to blame or who were the aggressors,’ the encounters being appar- cre 
ently unpremeditated, having their origin in personal dislikes or th 
differences. The only other act of violence was an assault of a male 
detective employed by the plaintiff upon a female employee, which k 
“the guard was daizky to Gaais for and the aggressor.”” The only s 
basis for the conspiracy charge was the fact that there was picketing. and 
The court held that “picketing of every sort is unlawful in those me 
cases where there is not at the time a legal existing contract of pi 
employment between the employer and employees, or where the saic 
employees are striking in breach of a contract of employment;’’ but T 
where there was a breach of contract by the employer, as in the = 
co: . . or 

present case, “‘it may well be doubted whether or not the right in the F 
employees does not exist to, without threats, violence, intimidation, stan 
insults or badgering of any kind, peaceably bring to the attention of thay 
others the fact that by entering into the employ of the employer and nail 
taking their places such others are assisting the employer in doing pes: 
and perpetrating a wrong against such locked-out employees.” othe 
There was said to be no proof to show that any damages that for ] 
might follow, none having so far appeared, could not be recovered in cler 
an action at law. But whether the foregoing positions could be | 
sustained, the court was convinced that the plaintiff Schwartz “did a 
e 
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not come into court with clean hands.” Reciiing first the history 
of the demands for a reduction of 10 per cent, then the straight $3 cut, 
then the agreement to furnish steady employment without a further 
cut, the court found that ‘“ there existed a legal and solemn contract. 
The employees, assome of them stated, believed that they were ‘set’ for 
ayearatleast.”” Theadvertisement of an open shop in violation of his 
contract and the employment of a detective agency to furnish guards, 
together with his refusal to accept arbitration, proved that “‘he evi- 
dently desired an open shop in violation of his contract of employment.” 

‘Courts of equity abhor lawlessness, but it is not their duty, or 
within their province, to step in wherever a strike occurs and help 
one side or the other. They will assist the employer without hesita- 
tion in any case where the circumstances demand or justify it, but they 
will not give aid to those who come in and ask their aid with hands 
unclean.” The employer’s bill of complaint was therefore dismissed. 

Judge Driscoll then took up the bill of the union in which it asked 
an injunction against the employer for seeking to entice away cer- 
tain members from the union for the purpose of breaking it up. 
This the judge did not find to be warranted; but “as to the injunc- 
tion to restrain the breaching of the contract, I think it is different. 
It has been held unlawful for employees to strike in breach of a 
contract of employment; it must, therefore, be held unlawful for an 
employer to lock out his employees in breach of a contract of employ- 
ment. The employees are as much entitled to the benefits of the 
law as are the employers.”’ 

There had been no complaint as to the ability or skill or faithful- 
ness of the employees and no personal grievances or dislikes existed, 
the only difference being as to the wage scale. ‘“‘If the lockout con- 
tinues, the plaintiff will have to pay them for the loss they sustained 
as well as to pay those now taking their places for work which they, 
the locked-out employees, might be doing.”’ 

A decree was therefore entered granting the prayer of the union’s 
cross bill for an injunction to restrain the plaintiff from breaching 
the contract of employment. 

The text of the decree, after setting forth the findings, is as follows: 

First. That the plaintiff's bill of complaint be, and the same is hereby, dismissed. 

Second. That the plaintiffs and each of them and their agents, servants, associates 
and confederates be and hereby are permanently restrained and enjoined from con- 
spiring among themselves and with each other to breach the said contract; from con- 
spiring to continue in the breach of said contract; from doing any act or thing in pur- 
suance of said conspiracy; and from, in any manner, directly or indirectly, procuring 
said acts to be done. 

Third. From in any manner violating the terms of said contract. 

Fourth. From committing, individually or in combination, any acts intended to 
work a breach of said contract or to effect a continuation of the breach of said contract. 

Fifth. From continuing in their employ persons who are not members in good 
standing of Cigar Makers’ international Union, Local No. 22; from hiring persons other 
than members in good standing of Cigar Makers’ International Union, Local No. 22, to 
work for plaintiffs in the place and stead of the members of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union, Local No. 22, who were discharged by plaintiffs in violation of said 
contract, until after the 17th day of November, 1921; and from hiring any persons 
other than members of the Cigar Makers’ International Union. Local No. 22, to work 
for plaintiffs in their plant, until after the 17th day of November, 1921. 


Sixth. Defendants shall recover their full costs of said cause to be taxed by the 
clerk of this court, for which defendants shall have execution. 


A copy of the agreement, showing rates and regulations of employ- 
ment, etc., was appended. 
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Collective Agreements Creating Monbpoly, New York. 


RATHER unusual case was one before the Supreme Court 
A (appellate division) of the State of New York in which a com- 

plaint was made against employers’ and employees’ unions 
which had formed an alliance to control the business of stone and 
brick masonry, at least in the Borough of the Bronx (Brescia Con- 
struction Co, v. Stone Mason Contractors’ Association et al., 187 N. Y 
Supp. 77). The construction company had never been a member of 
the contractors’ association, but its president, Brescia, had. On 
account of differences as to the amount of dues owing by him to th 
association Brescia was expelled, and shortly afterward the compan, 
of which he was president and principal owner contracted to do » 
considerable job of stone and mason foundation work in the Bronx. 
His men were called off on account of his nonunion status, and he 
was unable to obtain others and finally abandoned the contract 
under the compulsion of circumstances. 

It was in evidence that the contractors’ association and the locals 
joined with it as defendant in this action had agreed that the con- 
tractor members would employ only members of the unions and that 
the members of the unions would work only for members of the con- 
tractors’ association. Another provision of the agreement was that 
the members of the employees’ unions would not work either direct}; 


or indirectly for or under any contractor, builder, corporation, or 


person who owed money to any member of the contractors’ associa- 
tion for work performed or materials furnished. 

At the trial term the company’s complaint and prayer for an injunc- 
tion restraining the associations from interfering with the conduc! 
of his business were dismissed, whereupon an appeal was taken. 
The appellate division took the opposite view from that adopted by 
the court below and issued an injunction, adding that if a judgment 
for damages as prayed for was desired the matter would be referred 
for a determination of this point. The grounds of its decision were 
that the association from which Brescia had been expelled had no 
further jurisdiction over him, and whatever differences had existed 
did not justify the association in adopting the means used to deprive 


the complaining company of its workmen and to drive it out of 


business. ‘‘The defendant contractors’ association being without 
lawful warrant to destroy plaintiff’s business, it follows that those 
who actually aided and abetted in effectuating these illegal acts are 
equally culpable with it.’’ The labor unions had no grievances against 
the plaintiff and were acting merely as tools or instrumentalities 0! 
the contractors’ association, also becoming wrongdoers. ‘“‘The acts 
of the combined associations were malicious, wanton interferences 
witn the rights of the plaintiff,” in violation of the penal law of the 
State, which declares such conspiracy as they had engaged in to be « 
misdemeanor. 

The agreement as to employment and service was calculated (o 
create a virtual monopoly, while the paragraph relating to tv 
refusal to work for persons indebted to the association was als: 
illegal and against public policy. “Instead of according allege: 
debtors the right to have their disputes determined by the leg:! 
tribunals established for that purpose, the defendant associations 
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have constituted themselves the judges of facts and the law and the 
agencies for enforcing their unauthorized decrees.”’ 

All the judges concurred in the determination in favor of injunctive 
relief and a reference to compute damages if a judgment for the same 
should be desired. ' 





Constitutionality of New York Law for Rehabilitation. 


HE New York Legislature of 1920 added a provision to the com- 
T: pensation law of the State with regard to a rehabilitation fund. 
This fund is to be maintained by the payment thereto of $900 
for every case of injury to an employee causing death in which no 
survivors are entitled to compensation. In a recent case before the 
supreme court of the State, appellate division, the constitutionality 
of this statute was attacked, but unsuccessfully (Watkinson ». 
Hotel Pennsylvania, 187 N. Y. Supp., p. 278). There were no 
dependents in this case, and the industrial commission had made an 
award of $100 for funeral expenses, $100 for the second injury fund 
provided for by subdivision 7 of section 15 of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, and $900 under the provisions of subdivision 8 of the 
same section added by chapter 760, Laws of 1920. The award for 
funeral benefits was not contested, nor was that relating to the 
second injury fund, the constitutionality of which had previously 
been determined by the court of appeals of the State (Industrial 
Commission v. Newman, 222 N. Y., 363; 118 N. E., 794). 

The award under the new legislation was said to conflict with the 
State constitution as violating the due process of law clause, and 
with the fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution as 
denying the equal protection of the law. These contentions were 
rejected on the authority of the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States sustaining the compensation laws of New York 
and Washington as against similar objections. The question 
remained whether the amount fixed in the statute is unfair or unrea- 
sonable as extravagant and arbitrary. No abuse of power appeared, 
since if dependents had survived a sum equally large could readily 
have been awarded. The statute was therefore declared to be con- 
stitutional in itself and the award affirmed, one judge dissenting. 

An added contention was that the rehabilitition law itself, for 
which this fund was to provide means, was unconstitutional because 
of its dependence upon section 1210 of the educational law, which 
provides for cooperative vocational education and rehabilitation 
under acts of Congress. The court declared that the provisions were 
independent, and did not involve the surrender of the legislative 
power of the State to any outside legislative body, nor does section 
1210 offend against the Constitution in any way. 
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Constitutional Rights of Members of Labor Organizations, Pennsy]- 


vania. 





HE courts are usually slow to interfere with the internal con- 
trol of labor organizations, as they are voluntary associations. 


and members are assumed to agree to abide by the rules and sO 











































by-laws without judicial supervision. However, where substantia! set 
interests are affected, the equitable nature of the rules and of procedui ot! 
under them may be inquired into; while if constitutional privileges rey 
are interfered with, there is another reason for intervention. Bot), sta 
these factors were involved in a case recently before the Supreme me 
Court of Pennsylvania (Spayd v. Ringing Rock Lodge, No. 665. dic 
Brotherhood of Railroad 'Trainmmen, 113 Atlantic Rep., p. 70), in 
which a member of the lodge had been expelled for signing a petition 
for the repeal of the “full-crew law” of the State. A rule of the R 
association made expulsion the penalty for the use of a member's : 
influence to defeat any action taken by the national legislative repre- 
sentative, or by legislative boards, etc. The signing of this petition 
was said to be a violation of this rule, which was held by the court 
to be void as infringing upon a right specifically declared to be the 
prerogative of all citizens, i. e., the right of petition, as set forth in ag, 
the bill of rights of the State, section 7. Fe 
Furthermore, as the association had a benefit feature, and Spayd = 
had a substantial interest thereim, ‘‘it will not do to say that he can diy 
freely regain full liberty of action, at any time, by disassociating _ 
himself from the order; but, even if he could, the rule, as construed oe 
Sa Seana [the lodge] would still be discountenanced, and voi als 
in law. a 
A decree restoring the plaintiff Spayd to membership was therefore —_ 
affirmed. me 
tila wo 
be 
Free Employment Bureau Established in North Dakota. saf 
wit 
N March 9 the governor of North Dakota approved a measure div 
which established as part of the duties of the commissioner of ag- as 
riculture and labor the management of a freeemploymentservice wel 
throughout the State. Agents are to be located at convenient points, ma 
‘which will best serve to carry out the provisions and intent of this saf 
act,’’ local governing bodies of cities, towns, or counties cooperating ip ma 
expense of maintenance; or the commissioner may maintain the the 
agency with State funds alone if he deems best. Proper registers 7 
are to be kept and periodical reports made by the agents. State- Cor 
ments as to strikes or lockouts made by employers or employees or wit 
their representatives are to be posted in the office of the agency, but ane 
not until a copy of the same has been furnished the other party or the 
group affected. If any answer is sent, that must also be gg with anc 
the same publicity as the first statement. Agents notifying app!'- mil 
cants of vacancies in establishments affected by such notices mus! res 
call the attention of the applicant to the same. Cooperation wil!) me 






the Federal Employment Service is also authorized. 





LABOR LAWS AND DECISIONS. 


Minimum-Wage Law of Texas Repealed. 


HE Legislature of Texas at its recent session repealed the mini- 
mum-wage law of 1919 and in a separate measure enacted a 
bill for a new law. However, this was vetoed by the governor, 

so that the State is now without a minimum-wage law. This is the 
second instance of the repeal of a State minimum-wage law, the 
other being Nebraska, in which State a neglected act of 1913 was 
repealed in 1919, with no attempt at the enactment of a separate 
statute, though a constitutional amendment authorizing the enact- 
ment of such a law was adopted the same year. This leaves 13 juris- 
dictions, besides Porto Rico, in which a minimum-wage law exists. 


—— —a oo aa 


Reorganization of Department of Labor and Industries of Washington. 


administrative departments of the State, creating among others 

a department of labor and industries, in which are brought 
together activities of several formerly existing offices (Ch. 7, approved 
Feb. 9, 1921). The new department comprises three principal divi- 
sions, to be known as (1) the division of industrial insurance, (2) the 
division of safety, and (3) the division of industrial relations. A 
single director heads the department at a salary not exceeding $7,500 
per annum, with power to appoint as many clerical assistants as may be 
necessary for the general administration of the department. He may 
also appoint assistant directors to carry on certain duties, one as 
supervisor of industrial insurance who may himself appoint adjusters, 
medical and other examiners, clerks, inspectors, etc., as needed in the 
work of the division; the director may also appoint an assistant, to 
be known as the supervisor of safety, to have mf oar of the division of 
safety; a third to be known as the supervisor of industrial relations 
with powers of mediation and conciliation and supervision of the 
division of industrial relations, with a female assistant, to be known 
as the supervisor of women in industry, to be appointed by him, as 
well as other necessary experts, clerks, assistant mediators, etc., as 
may be required for the work of that division. The supervisor of 
safety has similar powers of appointment for his work. The director 
may also appoint a State mining board and a chief inspector of mines, 
the latter being also authorized to appoint qualified deputies. 

The division of industrial insurance exercises all powers formerly 
committed to the industrial insurance commissioners of the State 
with regard to the system of compensation of workmen for injuries 
and the State insurance fund connected therewith; also the duties of 
the medical-aid board and the local-aid boards, with such other powers 
and duties as may be provided by law. All inspection of factories, 
mills, machinery, steam vessels, railways, and other public utilities 
rests upon the proper officials of the department through and by 
means of the division of safety. 

Mediation, conciliation, and all problems of industrial relations, 
together with statistical details relating to labor within the State 
come within the purview of the division of industrial relations; while 


ES Legislature of Washington at its recent session reorganized the 
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the supervisor of women in industry in this division is charged wit}, 
the administration and enforcement of all laws respecting the em- 
ployment, health, sanitary conditions, hours of labor, and wages «/{ 
women and minors. 

The director of labor and industries, the supervisor of industri.! 
insurance, the supervisor of industrial relations, the industrial sta tis- 
tician, and the supervisor of women in industry constitute a committe. 
which exercises all the powers and performs the duties formerly do- 
volving upon the industrial welfare commission in regard to minimui 
wages for women and minors and the conditions of their employment. 

This statute obviously effects a very considerable consolidation «/ 
duties and activities, centralizing authority of appointments of su))- 
ordinates in the director and his assistants, the latter being author- 
me to act with personal discretion in the selection of their subor- 

inates. 


Children Unlawfully Employed, West Virginia. 


HE status under the workmen’s compensation laws of the various 
a 2. States of a minor employed in violation of the child-labor 
statute is variously decided by the different courts. In some 
States the law itself provides that it is limited to persons legally 
employed; in others it is provided that minors are included whether 
legally or illegally employed; while in others the matter is open to 
the construction of the court. West Virginia belongs to the first 
group. A case involving an injury to a boy under 14 years of age 
about a mine, in violation of the child-labor bey was recently passed 
upon by the supreme court of appeals of that State (Mangus ». 
Proctor-Eagle Coal Co., 105 S. E. 909). The boy was injured while 
hooking loaded coal cars to a rope or cable by which they were drawn 
upon a tipple. The law forbids the employment of any boy under |4 
years of age “in any coal mine,” and while a verdict of $3,000 hac 
been rendered in the trial court, this was subsequently set aside on tlic 
ound that the child-labor law had not been violated, and that tlic 
oy’s remedies were exclusively such as were given by the workmen's 
compensation act. The court of appeals, however, took the view 
that the phrase “‘in any coal mine,’ as the term ‘‘ mine”’ was defined 
in the statute, included the incline on which the boy was working 
when hurt. Therefore his employment was unlawful, and the em- 
ployer’s “‘subscription to the workmen’s compensation fund afforde: 
it no immunity from liability for injury to him by its negligence. [n 
the case of an unlawful employment, neither party to the contract |s 
protected by the workmen’s compensation act.” 

As the employment was unlawful, there was a prima facie case 0! 
injury by negligence, so that the judgment setting aside the verdi«' 
—— reversed and the verdict reinstated with judgment for the injure! 

Oy. 
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LABOR LAWS AND DECISIONS. 
Secondary Boycott Enjoined, West Virginia. 
"Pes Supreme Court of Appeals of West ths, weet recently passed 


upon a case involving the right of members of an employee’s union 
to picket or boycott parties with which they had no grievance in 
order to influence the acts of said parties toward employers against 
whom a grievance was claimed (Parker Paint & Wall Paper Co. v. 
Local Union No. 813, 105 S. E., 911). The company was a member 
of a master painters’ association, into which the employers had 
entered for mutual protection and benefit, and had contracts for 
interior decorations and outside painting of various buildings through- 
out the city of Huntington. 1e labor union, following a series of 
disputes, had decided not to allow any of its members to work on any 
contract being carried on by the master painters or any work in 
which any member of the master painters’ organization worked. In 
other words, neither might the employer work nor might he employ 
anyone to work without incurring the hostility of the union. <A con- 
tract with a store was broken off at the request of the owner on 
account of picketing and bannering carried on because some of 
Parker’s men were doing interior work in the store. A man building 
a home was unable to have the roof put on because the members of 
the union demanded that the tinners cease so long as Parker’s men 
were permitted to do the painting on the building, so that this con- 
tract also had to be given up. Other instances of like nature were 
reported. 
he court considered the two legal propositions involved to be (1) 
a lawful purpose can not be cnteialt ak by the use of unlawful means, 
and (2) an unlawful purpose can not be carried out by means that 
would otherwise be lawful. The purpose of the labor union in this 
case was found to be to bring about the abrogation of contracts by 
bringing pressure to bear upon these third parties with whom the 
pea company had entered into agreements to render service. 
he right of members of the union to organize and to secure members 
and to provide for their mutual protection was clearly recognized. 
The same right was said to belong to the master painters. It was 
clear that the only purpose of picketing and bannering the store was 
to compel the owner to break his contract. The claim that only 
peaceful means were used was held not to be a sufficient defense, 
since what was done actually led to the termination of the contract. 
“The result is the same as if the manager of the store had been put 
in fear by rioting or violence, and saniiee to procure a breach of 
contract is an unlawful conspiracy at common law,” citing Massa- 
chusetts and West Virginia cases. The great weight of authority 
was said to be against the right of cupaniaeklaber to coerce or compel 
by strikes or withhold labor or threaten to withhold labor in order 
to compel one’s customers not to deal with him, as this is “ an unjusti- 
fiable interference with the rights of such customers.’’ 

It was also held to be unlawful for the union to attempt to prevent 
members of the master painters’ organization from laboring with 
their own hands in performing their own contracts. “A man’s 
labor is his most sacred asset. It is often his only capital, and as 
long as he exerts it without injury to others Government will protect 
him. It is a well-settled principle, based on sound reasoning, that 
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no person or persons have the right to maliciously injure or destroy 
the business of another by acts which serve no legitimate purpose 
of their own.” 

For the foregoing reasons the order of the court below in setting 
aside an injunction previously granted by the judges of the supreme 
court was reversed and the injunction reinstated. 


-_eowowrS 
— sooo 





Compulsory Old-Age Insurance in Spain. 


ROYAL decree which appeared in the Gaceta de Madrid of 
January 23, 1921,’ sets forth the regulations for the appli- 
cation of the royal decree of March 11, 1919, broadening the 

scope of the workmen’s old-age insurance and pension law of 1908. 
It became effective on date of publication. 

The present decree provides old-age insurance which is obligatory 
for all workers between the ages of 16 and 65 years whose annual 
income does not exceed 4,000 pesetas ($772, par), regardless of sex 
and nature of employment, an voluntary for others; that is, those 
not meeting the requirements of this law and desiring old-age insur- 
ance may still be insured under the law of Feb. 27,1908. The decree 
does not apply to public officials (another law applies to these), 
nor to those already receiving life pensions of 1 peseta (19.3 cents, 
per) daily from either employer or State or both. Provision is made 
or invalidity pensions under this act until such time as the Institute of 
National Prevision shall establish a system of invalidity insurance. 

During the provisional period fixed by the decree the act is com- 
pulsory in the case of the employers and the State and voluntary 
as to the workers. During this period the workers are expected to 
become familiar with the system and by voluntary contributions 
increase the benefits accruing to them. A later law will fix the time 
for a second period and the amount of the contribution 
to be made by the employees. Until then the pension is to be | 
peseta (19.3 cents, par) per day. The retirement age is 65 years, 
though a lower age may be fixed for exhausting occupations. 

The insurance fund is derived from three sources—the employers, 
the State, and the employees. The employer pays an average 
remium for every worker, regardless of age, thus making it easier 
or employers to calculate the amount of the premium they will be 
required to pay and avoiding the possibility of preference for younger 
men. ‘The premium rate is fixed at 3 pesetas (58 cents, par) monthly 
for each employee under 45 years of age who has been in the employ 
of the same employer for one month, and 10 centimes (1.9 cents, par) 
per day for shorter periods. The Institute of National Insurance 
is empowered to change these rates as needed. An additional 
tax of 5 per cent on the premiums is levied for administrative ex- 
penses. A supplementary fund from inheritances and other sources 
is created for increasing the pensions of those over 45 years of age 
when the law took effect. The contribution from the State is fixed 
at 12 pesetas ($2.32, par) annually for each worker who has been 
employed one year, or 1 peseta (19.3 cents, par) per month for each of 





1 Forwarded to this bureau from the American Embassy in Madrid. 
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those who have been employed one month. The State’s quota will 
be increased 25 per cent after certain groups now otherwise insured 
are included. iletsts making voluntary payments may apply 
their personal quota (1) to increase their initial pension, (2) to con 
a temporary pension which advances the age of retirement, or (3) 
to fotm a fund in case of accident. Unless the applicant specifies, 
his payments are used for the first purpose. 

The insurance system is to be administered by the Institute of 
National Prevision with the collaboration of regional or provincial 
institutions of a social or commercial nature, mutual insurance 
associations, and employers’ associations. In this way funds for 
securing the payment to the workers will be left on deposit in the 
region where collected. 


Workmen’s Accident Law in Uruguay. 


dent law enacted in Uruguay in November, 1920, appears in 

the April, 1921, issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. The act provides that all workmen suffering from accidents 
occasioned by or during the work are entitled to indemnity, and that 
the manager of an industry or various sorts of work mentioned 
therein shall be held responsible for all accidents to workmen because 
of or in the course of the employment. The workman, however, has 
no further rights against the industrial manager than those granted 
by the law, provided there has been no fraud on the part of the 
manager. Contracts for work which free the manager from respon- 
sibility for accidents to workmen are declared null and void. The 
maximum salary for the calculation of disability pensions is fixed at 
750 pesos ($776, par), and a waiting period of seven days is established, 
with the exception that when the disability lasts over 30 days indem- 
nification shall be paid from the day after the accident. Neither 
carelessness on the part of the workman nor chance or superior force 
deprives an injured workman of his right to indemnification, except 
when the accident has been caused by a superior force outside the 


A SUMMARY of the principal provisions of the workmen’s acci- 


work. Right of action against third parties is permitted, and any 
ayment of indemnity from such third party relieves the manager of 
oa obligation for an equal sum. 
In case the workman suffers death or pamvtrens disability as a 


result of the accident, the indemnity will be paid as a pension, a 
sufficient amount being deposited in the insurance bank of the nation 
to cover it. In case of temporary disability the workman is entitled 
to half the salary he was receiving at the time of the accident (if his 
incapacity lasts more than seven days), to count from the eighth day 
after the accident. In case of permanent partial disability a work- 
man is entitled to a life pension equal to half the reduction of his 
salary, but if his disability is permanent and total he is entitled to a 
life pension equal to Semethiade his annual salary. 

In case of fatal accidents the heirs have the right to indemnity as 
follows: 


1. The wife or husband married to the deceased previous to the accident and not 
divorced or separated at the time of the accident shall have a life pension of 20 per 
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cent of the annual salary of the deceased; if the beneficiary be the husband, he may 
draw the pension only if incapacitated for work. _ is: , 

2. One surviving minor child under 16 years with one surviving parent, being a; 
the time of the accident supported by the deceased, shall have, irrespective of the 
legality of its relationship to him or her, 15 per cent of the annual salary of the de- 
ceased ; for two such minor children, 25 per cent; for three, 35 per cent; and for four or 
more, 40 per cent. If the minor children have neither father nor mother, the amount 
may be raised to 20 per cent for each of them. 









On remarriage the surviving wife or husband receives the amount 
of two years’ pension in full settlement of all claims. If the deceased 
leaves neither wife nor minor children, his dependent parents arc 
entitled to 10 per cent of his wages as a life pension. Beneficiaries 
may claim rights only if living in the national territory at the time 
of the accident. If they leave the country, they lose the annua! 
pension, receiving in lieu thereof an amount equal to three years’ 
pension. 
































Compulsory Rest Day in Uruguay." 


LAW requiring a weekly day of rest of at least 24 hours for all 
A employees, managers, and directors of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, including religious and charitable 
institutions, was promulgated by the Government of Uruguay on 
December 10, 1920. This law provides two types of rest: (1) An 
obligatory day of rest after six days of labor, preferably on Sunday; 
and (2) a rest day every six days, or after five days’ work, to be taken 
in rotation by the personnel of the establishment. 

Exceptions to the requirement that the rest day be on Sunday are 
permitted in certain specified instances, as in continuous industries 
and in those in which Sunday closing would work hardship to the 
public, in which case rest is given on another day of the week, either 
simultaneously to the entire personnel or in turns, or as otherwise 
provided. No exceptions are permitted in the case of women and of 
minors under 16 years of-age. If they can not be given Sunday rest, 
they must be given the rotating rest of one day after every five days’ 
work. Shops are forbidden to open on the day of rest, but the depart- 
mental or local council may authorize fairs or itinerant trading on 
days of rest. é 

o one may be employed on his rest day without his consent, and in 
case of being so employed he has choice of 
at least double pay for the time worked. Under a written agreement 
between employer and employee, half of the rest days due a person em- 
ployed on his day of rest may be allowed to accumulate for a vacation. 

The law is now applicable to domestic service, though a specia! 
ruling may be made for it later. Special regulations are to be issued 
for marine and rai!road employees. 

The directors of the national labor office, in commenting on this 
law, say that the observance of a rest day in industry had become 

uite general before the passage of this law, a recent investigation 
showing that only 362 out of 5,891 establishments did not already 
have provision for a rest period of some sort. Hence, the law wil! 
affect comparatively few changes in the present system. 
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Report of Court of Industrial Relations of Kansas. 


HE first annual report of the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
f tions covers a period of 10 months, from the establishment of 
the court February 1, 1920, to November 30, 1920. The law 
providing for the court conferred upon it the duty of carrying on the 
work of the public utilities commission, so that the two undertakings 
have gone on side by side. On the industrial side only 28 cases were 
actually filed during the period. Of these, 25 were filed by labor and 
| by capital, while 2 were investigations initiated by the court. Of 
the 25 cases filed by labor, 20 received formal attention and decision. 
In 13 cases a wage Increase was granted, in 2 only working conditions 
were involved, in 3 wages were found to be fair so that no increase was 
allowed, while in 1 the complaint of the employees was satisfied by 
the action of the employers, the court eoke approving the settle- 
ment made. The remaining case was merely referee action on a 
collective agreement. 

The two original investigations related, one to the coal-mining and 
marketing industry of the State and the other to the production of 
flour. The former involved very considerable expense (about 
$4,000), but the data furnished is expected to be valuable for a number 
of years, rendering it possible to fairly estimate the proper price of 
coal and to prevent profiteering. 

Only low-paid labor, as a rule, has been before the court—a situation 
naturally resulting from the object of the law to establish a minimum 
wage. ‘‘ Labor has appeared to be fairly well satisfied with its treat- 
ment by the court of industrial relations.’”’ In some cases employers 
voluntarily increased the wages of some of their employees above that 
fixed by the court. 

What is cited as a “typical case”’ is that of the Joplin & Pittsburg 
Interurban Railway Co., in which the employees asked for a wage 
increase. An earlier demand of this sort had resulted in a Jeike 
lasting 80 days, causing the employer to lose nearly $70,000 in earn- 
ings and the workers between $30,000 and $40,000 in wages, besides 
greatly discommoding the community. After the enactment of the 
law it was found possible to reach a satisfactory adjustment without 
interrupting service, a wage increase being allowed which was accept- 
able to the men and was agreed to without the great economic waste 
that marked the earlier dispute. 

Various general activities are noted which were of a preventive 
nature or which resulted in adjustments being made without the dis- 
pute coming to ahead. The court has worked in a new field with no 
precedent to guide and has incurred vigorous opposition, particularly 
that of the United Mine Workers of America. The president of one 
of the districts announced his defiance of the law and that he would 
“show Gov. Allen that he could not enforce his law.’’ A short term 
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was served in jail, and the State courts have upheld the law as constitu- fin 
tional. ‘This president “is now under $20,000 bond, appealing to the ad’ 
Supreme Court of United States.’’ In another case there was threat for 
of similar defiance, but in view of the likelihood of a mandatory pol 
injunction if production should cease, “the district president has rep. 
changed his che attitude and has even, we are informed, given ou! Th 
a statement to the public that he would not call a strike.”’ mil 
The pamphlet contains a general account of the work of the utilities wh 
division during the year, which relates closely, at least in some of its ; 
aspects, to the work on the industrial side. Thus the rate increase wol 
proposed by the telephone and telegraph companies was allowed after ane 
an investigation which showed extremely low wages being paid tv pay 
employees, rate increases being necessary to enable an improvemen| ma 
in the wage conditions. According to this report, in the telephone mer 
business the wages to labor constitute 50 per cent of the operating ing 
costs. In other industries the wage factor is less prominent, as in con 
natural gas and electric service; while in railroads, interurban roads, 
and street railways costs of material figure largely as well as the 
increased salaries. 
The court regards the number of cases filed and decided as “ very 
oor indication of the activities of the industrial court,” as there is a T 
wee educational value and incidental effect that do not take such 
concrete form but are of real influence in the field in which the court 





operates. 

Superior Labor Council of France.’ T! 
/ GOVERNMENTAL decree of January 31, 1921, defines the ” 
A constitution and duties of the Supenor Labor Council. The teh 
council, which is composed of 78 members and is presided over was 
by the minister of labor, meets once a year for a period of 15 days, time 
although special meetings can be called by the minister at any time. enti 
Thirty-two members are elected by employers in the princi SPindus. cout 
tries and 32 by members of employees’ organizations in these same in'o 
industries. In addition to the employer and labor members of the of 4 
council, three senators are elected by the Senate, five deputies by the met] 
Chamber of Deputies, and one member is appointed by the Paris man 

Chamber of Commerce, two members by the Superior Council of Coop- , 
eration, one from the consumers’, and one from the producers’ section, in 
and three members are chosen by the minister of labor from among coun¢ 
the members of the institute and the professors of the law faculty o/ law re 
the University of Paris. The council chooses two vice presidents from ne 
its members and six secretaries are appointed from the Labor Depar't- fateh 
ment. The members from the Senate are elected following eaci Thi 
senatorial election, the deputies hold office during the legislative to obs 
session, and the other members for three years. ; Ww 
A permanent commission is appointed from among the member;, to la 
which has the duty of carrying on studies in regard to general indus- whie 
trial conditions, the peri ei of the workers, and the relations is gi 
between employers and employees. This commission presents i's loss | 





law | 
1 Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres dela construction mécanique, électrique et métalliy. 
Décret du 31 Janvier 1921 modifiant la constitution du conseil supérieur du travail. Feb. 16, 1921. 12 ))). 
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findings to the council and advises as to needed reforms. It can also 
advise on the matter of strikes or alliances of employers which are 
formed for the purpose of keeping down wages. Lither a single re- 
port may be submitted or ose eet and a minority report, and these 
reports form the subjects for the deliberations of the superior council. 
The ministers of the other departments may by agreement with the 
minister of labor designate a division chief to take part in the sessions 
which particularly concern the work of these departments. 

The following industries are represented by both employers and 
workers on the labor council: Mines, quarries, salt works, wholesale 
and retail food establishments, chemical works, potteries, glass and 
paper works, hides and skins, textiles, dressmaking and garment 
manufacturing, woodworking and building, metal working and 
mechanical construction, transportation, both land and water, print- 
ing, manufacture of fine machines and instruments, and banks and 
commercial establishments. 





Recent Developments in German Works Council! System. 


HE German works council law and the organization of the works 
gi. councils have been discussed in previous issues of the Montu- 
LY Lasor Review.’ In the present article a brief account 

is given of recent developments in the German works council system, 


Law Relating to Submission of Balance Sheet to Works Council. 


THE principal aim of German organized labor in demanding from 

the Government the establishment of works councils was to obtain 
yarticipation in and insight into the management of industrial estab- 
Lshandnghs The works council law as enacted on January 18, 1920, 
was, however, a compromise product of the coalition parties of that 
time. The principle of the right of comanagement was almost 
entirely surrendered by this compromise. The law gave the works 
council merely the right to “support the management with advice 
in order to assist it in bringing the establishment to the highest point 
of efficiency and to cooperate in the introduction of new labor 
methods.’ As concerns giving the works council an insight into the 
management, article 72 of the Tew provides: 

In establishments in which the employers are obligated to keep books and which 
as a rule employ at least 300 manual workers or 5 salaried employees, the works 
council may demand that beginning with January 1, 1921, in pursuance to a special 
law relating thereto to be enacted, the employers shall annually submit to the works 
committees, or, where such do not exist, to the works councils, a balance sheet and a 
profit and loss account for the past business year. These must be submitted at the 
latest six months after the expiration of the business year. 

The members of the works committee or of the works council shall be obligated to 
to observe secrecy as to confidential information given them by the employer. 

Whether the above provision represented any concession of value 
to labor depended entirely on the special law mentioned in article 72, 
which was to prescribe in what form the balance sheet and profit and 
is given of recent developments in the German works council system. 
loss account were to be submitted to the works council. This special 
law has recently been enacted and went into force on February 1, 


! MonTHLY Labor REVIEW, September, 1919, pp. 125-133; May, 1920, pp. 172-181; April, 1921, pp. 155-15s. 
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1921.2 The law in question provides that the balance sheet to |). 
submitted to the works council must be made out according to the 
general legal principles applying to all balance sheets, showing t}). 
component parts of the assets and liabilities of the establishment in suc |, 
a manner as to show independently of other documents the financi:| 
condition of the establishment. Capital of the employer which | 
not invested in the establishment need not be shown in the balanc 
sheet. If an undertaking includes several establishments, t}\. 
balance sheet must, as far as possible, show the financial condition «/ 
each. The employer must explain to the-works council the individu::! 
items of the balance sheet. The right to demand submission of , 
balance sheet is granted to the central works council of an under- 
taking as well as to the works council in each of its establishments. 
The same provisions apply to the profit and loss accounts. 

The law was denounced by leaders of both socialist and Christian 
trade-unions because it provides for the submission of no more than 
a summarized balance sheet such as is published by every stoc! 
company. 
















Survey of Industry by the Works Councils. 


PARAGRAPH 2 of article 71 of the works council law pro- 
vides: 

The employer shall report to the works council quarterly as to the situation of 1), 
establishment and of the industry in general, and as to the output of the establishm: 
and the expected demand for labor in particular. 

According to an article in Vorwirts, the Trade-Union Centr: 
Committee on Works Councils recently resolved to make use of this 
information supplied to the individual councils. It sent to the 
works councils of all establishments a questionnaire with the objec! 
of ascertaining the economic situation of the undertakings and 0! 
applying such information in the interests of the community. !1 
addition the Nonmanual Workers’ Federation, urged its members to 
support the works councils in carrying out the inquiry. These pro- 
ceedings aroused strong indignation among employers, whose assv- 
ciations made use of their own press to warn nonmanual worke:s 
against carrying out the instructions of the unions. 

The German Employers’ Union appealed to the Ministry of Labor. 
which invited the central trade-union organizations and the centri 
works councils committee to discuss the contents of the questionnaire. 
The trade-unions refused to recognize the Ministry of Labor as a 
supervisory department to which they must submit their proceedin¢s 
for approval. A similar approach through the National Economic 
Council was as decisively rebuffed. 


Mine Owners’ View on Works Councils. 


THE Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung, the journal of the German mining 
and smelting interests, writes as follows:* 


Works council have an important task to fulfill. Experience has shown that they 
are likely tosucceed. Many directors confess openly that they would not get on w!'!1- 
+ out works councils. Members of these bodies are, in general, fully alive to the 
responsibility. The loss to undertakings arising out of the fact that members ©! 










































2 Gastwirtsgehilfen-Zeitung, Berlin, Mar. 24, 1921. 
3 Quoted from Labor Overseas, London, October-December, 1920, p. 100. 
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works councils devote most of their time to council work and very little to their par- 
ticular occupation is made up in other ways. It has been ascertained that the dis- 
content among workers, alleged by radical journals, has considerably abated. Work 
is proceeding normally, and most disputes have been settled to the satisfaction of both 
parties by works councils. Owners are ready to admit suitable members of works 
councils, who are also small stockholders in the undertaking, to the board of directors. 
[In many factories and mines the prewar output has been reached and even exceeded 
owing to the reintroduction of piecework wage rates, which enable workers to earn 
over 80 marks ($19.04 par) per shift. 


Labor Unrest in Italy. 


By ALFRED MAYLANDER. 


and industrial situation in Italy made by the commercial coun- 

sellor to the British Embassy at Rome to the British Depart- 
ment of Overseas’ Trade, sums up characteristically the economic 
difficulties of Italy at the present time: 


f following paragraph, which opens a report on the commercial 


Exhaustion, disorganization, and impoverishment are disasters which the war has 
brought on almost all the belligerent nations and on Italy in a special degree because 
she was at the outset less well equipped to bear the strain. But the chief obstacle 
to her recovery is labor unrest.! 

While all European countries and even the United States have 
had their full share of labor troubles during the past two years, Italy 
has had such an overflowing measure of wage disputes and extensive 
strikes and lockouts that whole industries were paralyzed for weeks 
and the economic life of the whole country was frequently en- 
dangered. 

Some of the large strikes such as the strikes of Government em- 
ployees (postal, telegraph, telephone, and railroad employees) in 
January, 1920, and the labor disturbances in the Italian iron and 
steel industry during the summer of last year have already been dis- 
cussed extensively in the Montuiy Laspor Review.’ In the present 
article an attempt will be made to show in a general way what part 
labor organizations and political parties play in the present unrest in 
Italy among industrial and agricultural labor, how far this unrest 
is due to economic causes, how it manifests itself, and what measures 
have been taken to abate it. 


Labor Organizations. 
General Federation of Labor. 


"THE most important labor organization in Italy is the General 

Federation of Labor (Confederazione Generale del Lavoro, briefly 
called C.G.L.). It was founded in 1906 by a combination of chambers 
of labor (camere di lavoro) and national federations of trade-unions. 
Previous to that, as in France before the union of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail and the Bourses du Travail, these had been 
independent branches of labor organization, each with its own central 
federation, the chambers of labor (like the French bourses) being 








1 Great Britain. The Board of Trade Journal, London, Mar. 10, 1921, p. 265. 
2 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1920, pp. 204-215; December, 1920, pp. 197-206. 
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the more “advanced” and the better organized. The chamber of 
labor united all the workers’ unions in a locality independent of 
trade; the federation united all the workers in a trade independent of 
locality. A decline in the membership of both bodies disposed them 
to join forces. 

he C. G. L. is administered by an executive committee of 15, 
elected by all members, and a general council representing all the 
national federations and the chambers of labor. 

It works in close connection with the official Socialist Party. Its 
chief aim is the socialization of the means of production, and its 
method for attaining this is the class struggle. It has, however, 
always shown its readiness to support immediate legal reforms and 
alleviations of working-class conditions until a revolutionary change 
in the present social order can be realized. The C. G. L. was opposed 
thrduahout to the participation of Italy in the war. 

At the present time, Tike the Socialist Party which it follows, 
though always a little way behind, it would appear to be divided into 
moderate, revolutionary, and extremist elements. Up to last summer 
the moderate elements were in control. At the time of the Turin 
strike in the spring of 1920 the C. G. L. issued a manifesto on the 
danger of ill-considered general strikes. The manifesto said that 
“the proletariat was weak in comparison with the forces arrayed 
against it’; it “should husband its strength and not dissipate its 
energy in futile demonstrations.” Of late the forces under its con- 
trol have, however, been getting out of hand and the revolutionary 
and extremist elements are now in the ascendency. 

In 1919 the C. G. L. had 1,159,062 members. Official figures for 
1920 are not yet available. The report of the general council to the 
fifth congress of the C. G. L., held recently at Leghorn, estimates the 
total membership for 1920 at 2,150,000, or nearly double the mem- 


bership of 1919.° 
Italian Syndicalist Union. 


The Italian Syndicalist Union (Unione Sindacale) was established 
at the Modena Congress in 1912, in opposition to the centralizing, 
political, and reformist tendencies of tne C. G. L. It has its local 
trade-unions and its local bourses. Unlike the C. G. L., however, the 
central body is nothing more than a loose federation binding together 
practically autonomous local units. The organization represents the 
radical syndicalist element which is opposed to political activity and 
favors direct action, the general strike, and revolution in the interest 
of the working classes. In 1918 its leaders claimed 137,000 members.‘ 


Italian Labor Union. 


The Italian Labor Union (Unione Italiana del Lavoro) is a compara- 
tively unimportant body founded in 1917 by the prowar socialists 
(headed by Alceste de hutteies , following their separation from the 
main body of socialists. It functions as an economic adjunct to the 
new prowarsocialist party much as theC. G. L. functionsfor the old one. 
Its principles appear to combine nationalism with sydicalism. The 
party claim of a membership of 125,000 is probably an exaggeration.’ 








% Confederazione Generale del Lavoro. La Confederazione Generale del Lavoro nel sessenio 1911-19 
Milan, 1921, p. 122. 
4 Labor Overseas. London, April-June, 1920, p. 119. 
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Catholic Unions. 


Before the war the Catholic unions had a membership of 100,000. 
Their object was the defense of the economic interests of the workers, 
for which purpose they ac cepted the weapon of the strike. Now they 
are organized in the Italian Confederation of Workers (Confederazione 
Italiana dei Lavoratori), to which the socialists refer as the ‘“ white”’ 
or Catholic confederation. The confederation itself, however, states 
that it is based on “Christian” principles and not attached to any 
denominational body. Next to the C. G. L. it has the largest mem- 
bership. At its recent congress held November 10 to 12, 1920, in 
Florence its membership was given as 1,182,491. The great ma- 
jority of the members (about 950,000) are agricultural workers and 
half-share tenant farmers (mezzadri).° 


Federation of Economic Trade-Unions. 


On November 13, 1920, a new organization was formed at Milan 
under the name Italian Federation of Economic Trade-Unions. The 
new organization is independent of political parties. Its aim is to 
unite workers and associations belonging neither to the Socialist nor 
to the Catholic unions. Its standpoint is nationalist. It will not 
take part in strikes except for purely economic objects. The follow- 
ing unions have already affiliated with the new organization: Eco- 
nomic Union of Railwaymen, Economic Union of Postal and Tele- 
graph Workers, Union of Certified Technicians, Union of Italian 
Physicians, Economic Unions of Venezia Giulia. The new organiza- 
tion hopes gradually to unite all nonpolitical workers’ organizations, 
including associations of engineers, technical managers, teachers (ele- 
mentary and secondary), bank clerks, etc. Local and provincial 
chambers of labor are to be formed. The membership of the new 
federation is not known." 


Chambers of Labor. 


In describing Italian labor organizations mention has often been 
made here of chambers of labor (camere di lavoro). A few explana- 
tory remarks with respect to the origin, nature of the functions, and 
the activities of these bodies seem to be required. 

The Italian chambers of labor are bodies representative of trade- 
unions in a town or district for the purpose of presenting the views 
of local labor and of taking concerted action w Fy required. Their 
origin dates from the foundation of the Bourse du Travail at Mar- 
seilles in 1888. In November of the same year a meeting was held 
at Milan to discuss the situation and needs of the working classes, 
and the example of Marseilles was cited as one to be followe d. Noth- 
ing was done till the autumn of 1889, when the Association of Working 
Compositors at Milan took the matter up and, on December 2, 1889, 
issued a circular setting forth what it considered the objects of such 
an organization should be. Briefly, these are: The establishment of 


labor ‘exchanges; limitation of hours of labor; establishment of arbi- 
tration committees for ‘the settling of labor. disputes; collection of 


ae Bollettino del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale. Vol. 34. No.6, December, 1920, Rome, 1921, p. 
/522. 
6 Labor Overseas. London, October-December, 1920. p. 68. 
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statistics as to wages and their relation to the cost of living; the pro anc 
motion of social legislation; measures for the enforcement of suc}, cos 
legislation. to | 
e chambers were to meet in quarters provided and maintained stil 

by the municipality. They were to take no part in politics. By lary 
1894 sixteen chambers were in existence. At the beginning of 1909 ing 
there were in Italy 98 of these chambers of labor, composed of 3,834 wol 
trade sections, with a total of 501,220 members. Thirty-six received of 
annual subsidies from municipalities; 29 were housed in municipal age 
buildings. tha 
Whatever may have been the idea of the original promoters of the Ita 


camere di lavoro as to the exclusion of politics, the chambers have 

now undoubtedly become centers of political agitation and promoters Ava 
of unrest among labor. Many of the older ones have divided on 
political or quasi-political issues, and new chambers have been forme: 
on an avowedly political basis, so that in many of the larger towns of 
Italy there are three chambers of labor. 

The “white”? or Catholic organizations, while adhering to and 
sympathizing with the general trade-union movement for better 
wages and working conditions, refuse to associate themselves wit! 
any socialist political schemes. In northern Italy, where the ‘“ white ” 
chambers are. strong and numerous and where, in certain districts, 
practically the whole of the most important industry is in their hands, Food 
there have been serious conflicts between them and other organiz:- Rent 
tions which are better represented in contiguous areas. —_ 

Many of the chambers are socialist chambers, and it is stated that ~ 
in the spring of 1920 the Socialist Party for the first time intervened 
in strike movements during the agricultural disturbances in northern 


Italy. The socialists organized local leagues of rural workers and got 





them to affiliate to the chambers of labor. The Catholics did the T 
same, forming Catholic leagues to be affiliated to the Catholic offic 
chambers, and in this way the party antagonism has been accentu- mal 
ated over large areas. | par 
A smaller group of chambers, more or less confined to large towns be 1 
and to the “heavy” industries, may be classed as anarchist or com- in t 
munist. ‘There seems to be a general tendency of splitting in many con 
of the larger chambers. In Rome, for example, although trade- stut 
unionists are not very numerous, there are four chambers of labor: the 
(1) La Federale, affiliated to the C. G. L. (socialist); (2) “‘ Reformist ” had 
or moderate socialist; (3) Catholic; and (4) anarchist—formed by of r 
seceders from La Federale. Similarly, the “red” camere of Sampier- stul 
darena split off from the Genoa camera in 1919, and now has a mem- 7 6S fs ddan 
bership of 22,000 in place of the original 5,000 seceders. bh 
ire 

Economic Causes of Unrest. to ‘ 

High Cost of Living. (1) 

HE principal economic cause of the unrest prevailing among Italian pe 
lobes is the high cost of living, which in Italy, of all the allic:! Pe 
countries, presents itself in features especially grim and terrifying. ne, 
The largest item in the workman’s fainily budget is the expenditure ibn: 
for food. Food prices in Italy have risen phenomenally since t)c “a 
outbreak of the war, especially during the three years 1918-192), Milar 
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and this in spite of the fact that the State, by selling wheat far below 
cost, bore a large annual loss, which for the past year alone amounts 
to 6,000,000,000 lire. The cost of clothing, fuel, and light has risen 
still more than that of food, but these commodities do not form such 
large items of the family budget as food. The following table show- 
ing the average weekly family budget for January, 1921, of a typical 
workman’s family in Milan (husband, wife, one child 10 to 15 years 
of age and two Ba under 10 years), as compared with the aver- 
age weekly budget for the first six months of 1914, illustrates better 
than any long tale to what heights the cost of living has soared in 
[taly. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY BUDGET OF A TYPICAL WORKMAN’S FAMILY IN MILAN, ITALY, 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1914 AND JANUARY, 1921. 


[One lira at par=19.3 cents.] 


























First six months of Janvary, 1921. 
Item. 
Per cent Per cent _— 
Cost. of total Cost. of total : alas 1 
budget. budget. | PUmober. 
Lire. Lire. 
Vee Rik eatin odeGsleseelscms Gneckccsouss 25. 58 62. 09 100. 02 52. 93 391. 01 
eS EE: See peaere e 4, 49 12. 00 35. 10 18. 57 781. 74 
tran div wie eaad guecssabesevoee 4.70 11, 40 6. 55 3.47 139. 36 
i ERS a see 1. 86 4.51 19. 60 10. 37 1, 053. 76 
PENSE Ln 5 oc ac do beae se code buseas 4.12 10. 00 27.70 14. 66 672. 33 
Rs een. was todid eoadne Ovdéen 41. 20 | 100. 00 188, 97 | 100. 00 | 458. 66 


1 First six months of 1914=100. 


The above figures, which have been compiled by the statistical 
office of the city of Milan,’ show that the cost of living of a work- 
man’s family has increased 359 per cent in January, 1921, as com- 
pared with that for the first six months of 1914. It should, moreover, 
be noted that the expenditure for food for January, 1921, as shown 
in the table, is not based on the same rations that served as basis in 
ae the expenditure for food in 1914. As the principal food- 
stuffs are now being rationed in smaller than the normal quantities, 
the difference, in order to obtain the required number of calories, 
had to be made up by allowing in the budget for greater quantities 
of nonrationed foodstuffs. Had the original basic quantities of food- 
stuffs been allowed in the budget the weekly expenditure for food in 
January, 1921, would have been 144.28 lire instead of 100.02 lire. 
The total budget would have amounted to 233.23 lire instead of 188.97 
lire, and the increase in the cost of living would have been equivalent 
to 466 per cent instead of 359 per cent. 

The present high cost of living in Italy is due to several factors: 
(1) The general upward tendency of prices in the whole world since 
the outbreak of the war; (2) greatly increased costs of production 
(raw materials, wages, transport); (3) shorter hours of labor and 
decreased production; (4) depreciation of Italian money; and (5) 
profiteering. 





7 Citta di Milano. Bollettino Municipale Mensile di Cronaca Amministrativae Statistica. Vol. 37, No.2, 
Milan, Feb. 28, 1921. 
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Unemployment. 


The demobilization of the army, together with the shuttine 
down of a large number of establishments which sprang up durin 
the war and were exclusively engaged in the production of war matoe- 
rials, the general readjustment of indust hem war production to 
peace production, lack of raw materials and coal, and the unfavorahje 
economic and financial situation have exercised an injurious influens: 
upon the labor market which has resulted in extensive unemploy- 
ment. Accurate data as to the extent of unemployment are noi 
available. The National Office for Employment and for Unemploy- 
ment Relief (Ufficio Nazionale per il Collocamento e la Disoceupazione) 
receives monthly reports from the communes throughout the country 
as to the state of unemployment, but not all of the communes re- 
port regularly. The last available report *® gives data for the mont|:s 

uly to October, 1920, which are reproduced in the following table: 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN ITALY, JULY TO OCTOBER, 1920. 
































Communes. Number of unemployed 
Date | Stating 
Total Reporting | there is no : ; 
number unem- whem: Male. Female. Total. 
reporting. | ployed. ployment. 
i ee 1,275 At 731 69, 427 18, 674 88, 101 
WE OL, MOO e we dec bic cccictes 1, 444 605 839 72, 217 21, 024 93, 241 
PONG ce we <. Revdcceesas wuss 1, 279 695 584 88, 787 26, 949 115, 736 
SUOUE OE, BOs so noeeks cect 1, 257 748 509 77, 698 | 23, 060 100, 758 





On September 30, 1920, when, according to the preceding table, 
unemployment was most extensive, the largest number of unei- 
ployed were in the building trades (47,504), agricultural and rural 
industries (23,904), manufacturing industries (14,573), and metal- 
working industries (10,609). Increasing unemployment in the iron 
and steel, machinery, and metal-working industries induced the na- 
tional employment office to make a special census of the unemploy«:! 
im these industries on December 1, 1920. The census showed tha! 
2,389 workers of the iron and steel industry and 9,513 of the ma- 
chinery and metal-working industries were unemployed on that date. 

In view of the heavy loss in man power which Italy suffered during 
the war, it would seem that there should be employment for every- 
body willing to work. Why this is not the case is explained by Pro!. 
Giorgio Mortara in a volume of ‘‘ Prospettive Economiche,” a publi- 
cation somewhat on the line of the Babson Forecasts. He points 
out that the number of deaths owing to the war was 650,000; deaths 
caused by epidemics of 1918-1919 numbered from 200,000 to 300,000 ; 
invalids and disabled may be calculated at 300,000 or 400,000 men. 
Even deducting from this total loss of 1,250,000 men some 150,00) 
who would have been lost in the normal ways, there remains a n°! 
loss in man power of over 1,000,000 men. But this loss was large!y 
offset by emigrants repatriated from 1914 to 1919 and by the grea' 
decrease of emigration during the same period; and it should be add! 





8Italy. Ufficio Nazionale per il Collocamento de la Disoccupazione. I) Mercato del Lavoro. Kol, 
Dec. 31, 1920. 
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that the young generations, born from 1900 to 1905, have not suffered 
any loss from war and emigration, and their contingent is therefore 
greater than usual. Summing up all these circumstances, Italy 
possesses to-day, perhaps, a working population greater than in 1914. 
[t will be somewhat difficult to employ all this man power in the 
country, and some doubts may be entertained that the emigration 
currents will be resumed at an early date.° 


Undernutrition. 


The phenomenal rise of food prices and the scarcity of some of 
the most important foodstuffs have resulted in considerable under- 
nutrition of workers and of their families, especially of workers 
employed in industries in which wages are below the general average 
of industrial wages. Even workers in better paid occupations have 
been forced to lower their standard of nutrition because, as will be seen 
from the following table,” their wages have not kept step with the 
rise of food prices: 


RELATION OF FOOD PRICES AND WAGES IN MILAN, ITALY, 1912 TO 1920. 
[One lira at par=19.3 cents.] 


Weekly wage rates. 


Total cost of 
| 9 foodstuffs | Per cent Printers. 
| Month. | per unit of | increase 
weight or | over 1912. 
| | measure. 
} 


ii 
| ————— | ——__—_—__ 


Street car 
employees. 





Per cent 
Rate. | increase | Rate. | inerease 
over 1912. over 1912. 





ee | Average... 
CE ln. acces cantanaes October... 
| December. | 














Housing Shortage. 


During the war building practically was at a standstill in Italy 
and after the termination of the war it was only resumed on a 
greatly reduced scale. Data as to building operations are not avail- 
able for the whole of Italy. In Milan, the largest industrial city, the 
number of rooms constructed during the period 1910-1919 was as 
follows :" 

SENS bilibG ten ob Staves ¢ 6 does 20, 798 ME 656 'n ks Swebsaaethe « 


19, 123 
13, 624 








* The Economist. London, Jan. 29, 1921, p. 171. 
_}° Ufficio del Lavoro e della Statistica del Commune di Milano. Le varizaioni dei salari in rapporto al 
rincaro della vita. Milan, November, 1920, p 31. 
 LaCasa. Milan, July-August, 1920, p. 130. 
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That building is not being resumed on a large scale is chiefly due to 
the high cost of both materials and labor., During the period 1914 
1920 the cost per cubic meter of construction of workmen’s dwellings 
increased as follows: 


INCREASE IN COST PER CUBIC METER OF CONSTRUCTION OF WORKMEN’S 
DWELLINGS, 1914 TO 1920. 


[One lira at par=19.3 cents. ] 











. | Cost of | Cost of Total 

Pectod peoeriele labor. cost. 

| Lire. Lire. | Lire. 
A edn bick midbdn wehbe osy csi siddbbeccesbtewete cosddecdsdscnccie 13 7 20 
TE SE SRE IT IEE EEE LEN GES SRE E Ow E S 40 20 60 





Ne Fa Ge ich oes ars ces Bub ee ncadhotscccocesttssccecwenqeees 69 | 35 | 104 





Compared with 1914 the cost of building had increased 200 per 
cent during the second half of 1919 and 420 per cent during the first 
quarter of 1920. | 

Political Causes of Unrest. 


|? IS not easy to estimate to what extent the present labor unres: 
in Italy is economic and merely part of the general movement for 
a readjustment of the conditions of living and to what extent it | 
political. In their strife for power some of the political parties in 
their platforms have undoubtedly made unwise a to the working 
classes which have had the effect of promoting and spreading labor 
unrest. Factional struggles within the labor parties, especially 
within the Socialist Party, in which the extremist elements have 
lately been gaining the upper hand, have also done their share in 
making labor restless. 
In order that the part which the individual labor parties play in 
the labor movement may be better understood a oer account of the 
origin and aims of these parties is given below. 


The Italian Labor Parties. 


The Socialist Party.—The official Socialist Party was formed ai 
the Congress of Genoa in 1892, and ever since, in spite of the secessions 
of anarchists and syndicalists on the one hand and prowar Reformisi; 
on the other, it has remained the representative of the main body of 
Italian socialism. The syndicalists left the party in 1907. After 
the Milan Congress in 1910, Signor Turati (Moderate) became for » 
time the leader of the party; but with the outbreak of the Tripo!i 
war the prowar Reformists were expelled, and the antiwar an 
revolutionary tendencies of the official socialists became steadily 
stronger, a process which was accelerated by the intervention 0! 
Italy on the side of the Allies in 1915, and culminated in March, 191°, 
in the adherence of the party to the Third (or Moscow) Internation:!. 
The party declared its approval of the soviet system and discuss««| 
schemes for the immediate establishment of soviets in Italy. 

After the Moscow Congress of the Third International, it became 
necessary for the party to reconsider the question of its adherence ‘\ 





“Ibid. May-June, 1920, p. 71. 
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the Third International in the light of the 21 conditions of admission. 
With this object a national congress was held at Leghorn in January, 
1921. At the time of this congress there were three large and several 
minor factions in the Italian Socialist Party. The three large factions 
were the Concentrationists, the Unitarian Communists, and the Com- 
munists. 

The Center and Right (or “concentration” group) of the official 
Socialist Party held a conference at Reggio (Emilia) on October 10 


‘ 


and 11, 1920, at which a resolution was carried unanimously declaring 
that the conference was absolutely opposed to any split within the 
party and also to the ostracism of individuals, unless due to disagree- 
ment on the fundamental principles of socialism. The conference 
confirmed the adherence of the party to the Third International, but 
insisted that the 21 conditions must be applied in each country accord- 
ing to its own peculiar situation; anarchist and syndicalist groups 
and Masonic elements should be rigidly excluded from the sections 
of the Third International. D’Aragona and Baldesi (secretaries of 
the C. G. L.), Buozzi and Colombino of the Metal Workers’ Union 
(Ff. I. O. M.), Galli and Reda of the Textile Workers’ Federation, 
Violante of the Chemical Workers’ Federation (F. I. O. ©.), and 
Mazzoni and Signora Altobelli of the Agricultural Workers’ Federa- 
tion are among the leading members of this group. 

The Unitarian Communist group (Frazione Communista Unitaria) 
held a conference at Florence on Sovubbed 20 and 21, 1920. This 
group consists of those socialists who consider themselves communists 
and wish to join the Third International, but desire to preserve the 
unity of the party, and therefore can not accept Moscow’s 21 con- 
ditions without reservations. The leader of the group is Signor 
Serrati, editor of the Avanti. 

In the beginning of October, 1920, a number of representatives of 
the Left wing of the official Socialist Party met at Milan and formed a 
communist section, including all who accepted unconditionally the 
decisions of the Congress of the Third International. The provisional 
committee of this section includes Nicola Bombacci, Amadeo Bordiga, 
and Luigi Polano. 

At the national congress of the Socialist Party at Leghorn the three 
large sections of the party clashed over the question of adherence to 
the Third International. All three sections declared their adherence 
to the Third International. But the Right and Center claimed 
national autonomy in the interpretation and application of the con- 
ditions, while the Left accepted them without reserve. In the final 
voting the motion of the Center group, which, led by Signor Serrati, 
was striving for socialist unity, was carried by 98,028 votes against 
58,695. The Left wing, under the leadership of Signori Bombacci 
and Bordiga, thereupon withdrew in a body and held a meeting to 
set up a new ‘‘Communist Party, Italian Section of the International.”’ 
The Moscow Communists have recognized this new party but refuse 
to accept the adherence of the majority, composed of the old Right 
and Center, which retains the name of Italian Socialist Party. 

The Italian bourgeois press was with the followers of Serrati from 
the beginning, much to their discomfiture, and now exults over the 
victory of good sense, for the Italian socialists have repudiated the 
Russian meddlers and nationalism has been vindicated. The victory 
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of the unitarians is in itself balm enough for the bourgeois parties, 
but the split in the ranks of the Socialist Party was greeted with even 
greater joy. 

In the Cainer of Deputies, recently dissolved by royal decree, the 
Socialist Party had 156 seats. It was generally asserted that this 
representation was about one-third larger than justified by the strengt)) 
of the party, and had resulted from the fact that in the election: 
many voters who were not socialists had voted the socialist ticket. 

The Socialist Party works in close cooperation with the Genera! 
Federation of Labor and the National Cooperative League. It de- 
votes considerable attention to the conquest of power in local admin. 
istrative bodies. As the result of the municipal and provincia! 
elections in November, 1920, it had gained control of 2,162 municipal 
councils out of a total of 8,059 and of 25 provincial councils out of » 
total of 69. 

The ‘ Reformists” and Independent Socialisis —A small party known 
as the ‘“‘ Reformist Socialists” was formed in 1912—the result of a split 
caused by the war with Turkey. Ithad 15 members in the last Cham 
ber of Deputies, and the present minister of war, Signor Bonome, 
belongs to it. At the end of 1919 it assumed the title Autonomous 
Socialist Party, and decided to cooperate politically with the Union: 
Socialista Italiana, which is another small group known as the “ Inde 
pendent Socialists.” This group had 6 members in the last Chambe: 
and Signor Labriola, the present minister of labor, is a member o! 
the organization. 

The Anarchists.—Anarchists have recently been very active in 
Italy and an Anarchist Union is in process of formation under the 
title ‘Unione Anarchica Italiana.’ Its leaders are Signori Malatest« 
and Borghi, the latter of whom is connected with the syndicalis: 
organization, Unione Sindacale Italiana. 

The Popular Party.—The Catholic Popular Party (// Partito Popo- 
lare) was formed in January, 1919. Its program is based on economic 
reconstruction on popular lines and includes a demand for the par- 
tition of large estates. “The party counteracts the spread of revolu- 
tionary socialism by organizing the workers into unions formed in 
accordance with Catholic principles. The members realize that much: 
of the influence of the socialists is due to their close connection wit! 
the trade-unions, and the party is endeavoring to obtain control o! 
the trade-union movement. x small section of extremists in the 
party supports the socialization of land and appears to be imbued wit! 
advanced socialistic ideas, but at the congress of the party, held ai 
Naples in April, 1920, the moderate section won an overwhelminy 
victory. The party has declared in favor of direct representation for 
labor and class organizations. Its chief supporters are agriculturs! 
workers and small farmers. 

This party had won 99 seats at the parliamentary elections anc 
was represented in the coalition Government by Signor Micheli, the 
minister of agriculture, and Signor Meda, the minister of finance. 
The most prominent man in the party is its secretary, Don Sturzo. 
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Demands of Labor. 


Higher Wages. 


[TALIAN wage statistics ** show that from the beginning of the war 

up to the middle of 1915 wages in the majority of industry groups 
went below the prewar level. A gradual upward trend of wages set in 
in the second half of 1915 and, as a rule, continued up to the end 
of 1918. Most industrial employers made large profits during the 
war and wage increases were willingly granted in order to keep 
labor contented. In 1919, however, the rise in prices of all necessa- 
ries was so phenomenal that, in order to meet the steadily increasing 
cost of living, workers and salaried employees were compelled repeat- 
edly to make demands for large wage increases. As business had 
slackened considerably since the close of the war these demands met 
with strong resistance on the part of employers and led to numerous 
strikes which generally terminated in compromises very favorable 
to the strikers. Thus at the end of 1919 wages in some industries 
had risen over 100 and even 200 per cent over those prevailing in 
1918. 

During the first four months of 1920 the cost of living remained 
on the whole stationary and the tendency among the industrial 
workers in most Provinces appeared to be to enjoy quietly the 
concessions obtained since the armistice. Labor unrest seemed to be 
abating somewhat. The General Federation of Labor, which at one 
time appeared to be almost entirely controlled by the ‘‘ extremists,”’ 
was becoming once more a real labor organization with a program of 
reform and evolution. This change was attributed partly to the 
Government’s opposition to reactionary methods of dealing with 
labor and partly to the lack of a plan of campaign among the 
“‘extremists’’ and to the difficulties which any such plan would have 
to encounter. 

In May prices took another spurt upward. This resulted in renewed 
demands for large wage increases, especially in the iron and steel, metal- 
working, and machinery industries. The employers flatly refused to 
grant these demands and their refusal led first to obstructionism on 
the part of the workers—loafing on the job—and later to serious 
disturbances which culminated in the seizure of factories by the 
workers, who now in addition to demands for large wage increases 
made also demands of a political character, such as socialization of 
the plants, establishment of works councils, etc. When this dis- 
turbance in the metal-working industries was finally brought to an 
end on September 19, 1920, through the intervention of the Govern- 
ment, the workers obtained very large wage increases retroactive to 
July 15. 

rices continued to increase up to the end of 1920 and for this 
reason all collective agreements concluded up to the end of the year 
provided for further wage increases. In December, 1920, skilled 
industrial workers were earning from 2.75 to 3.60 lire per hour. The 
highest rates were being paid in the building trades. 

ages of agricultural workers have increased even more than those 
of -industrial workers if the relative increase is considered. Head 





18 See MONTHLY LaBorR ReEviEw, October, 1920, pp. 146-150. 
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dairymen are now receiving 4,050 lire per year; dairymen, 3,800 lire 
plus 1 liter of milk per day; plowmen, 3,650 lire; other farm workers 
3,100 lire. All the above have in addition the right to 10 metric 
centners (2,204.6 pounds) of maize, 44 metric centners (992.07 
ounds) of wheat, 42 metric centners (9,259.32 pounds) of firewood, 
ree housing, etc. Regular agricultural day laborers receive 2.10 
lire per hour, housing, etc.; casual day laborers are paid 2.30 lire 
an hour and 2.60 lire for overtime; women receive 1.10 lire an hour. 

The Corriere Economico (Oct. 7, 1920) published the following 
table showing the rise in railway men’s wages since 1914: 


AVERAGE YEARLY WAGES OF RAILWAY MEN, 1913-14 AND 1920. 








Average yearly wages. 


Occupation. —-—— 
1913-14 1920 





Lire. | Litre. 

NR ig ois EE cacei unt Se chen ee debe « Lab th) . ce ckds oases elie di. 2, 030 10, 552 
I ee a dd os an dhks - Uh bb dino bE Panes tehd BllnsinesebkuWeedeh ntyy dé kee 2,316 11, 021 
Engineers and firemen 3,317 13, 252 
Ee ee a ok) ais a darn cd wind naaynediysind< os sande 2,184 11,110 


eS So oan Seca Sk adececbapessesbecentoieddeescuh >= 1,318 9, 481 
| 








These figures indicate a relative approximation of the wages among 
all classes. 
Shorter Hours. 


Although Italy is not among the countries which have introduced 


the 8-hour day by law, nearly all large industries are now operating 
with an 8-hour day or a 48-hour week. This is largely due to demands 
made by organized labor for a shorter working day. The first indus- 
tries to introduce shorter hours of labor were the iron and steel, metal 
working, and machinery industries which by a collective agreement 
with the metal workers’ organizations introduced the 48-hour week, 
effective May 1, 1919. The printing, textile, chemical, and paper 
industries soon thereafter concluded collective agreements introduc- 
ing the same innovation. 

An attempt, to some extent successful, has also been made to 
introduce the 8-hour day into Italian agriculture. Since the return 
to their homes of the peasants who served in the army, the problem 
of rural unemployment has become more acute than ever before, and 
the important experiments for its solution have, as hitherto, been 
made not by the Government or local authorities but by the peasants 
themselves. It was they who started the emigratory movement to 
North and South America and it was they, on their own initiative, 
who undertook collective farming in Italy. And similarly they have 
spontaneously sought to deal with the present unemployment prob- 
lem. The strongly organized agricultural laborers have borrowed 
from industry the principle of the 8-hour day and have tried to adapt 
it to agriculture with the object of distributing the demand for labor 
over a larger part of the supply by limiting the hours of work which 
each worker is allowed to contribute. Such a distribution would 
much reduce individual earnings were not the total sum spent on 
wages increased. But this increase has been obtained. During the 
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years 1918-1920 the casual agricultural laborers of many Italian 
Provinees have, through their organizations, induced their employers 
to conclude with them agreements limiting the working day and 
increasing rates of pay. 

The day fixed is, on an average, one of eight hours. But the 
mistake of rigidl ; limiting all agricultural work in all seasons to the 
same number of hours has not been made. Even advanced socialist 
opinion has generally seen the fairness as well as the necessity of 
modifying for .agriculture the 8-hour day of industry, since sea- 
sons and the weather bring slack times when eight hours of work 
in a day are impossible, as well as times when ave loss can be 
avoided only by working nine or ten hours. In the Provinces of 
Novara, Lower Parma, and Brescia the agreed working-day is one 
of eight hours in summer, seven in spring and autumn, and six in 
winter. In the Province of Bari it is one of four to six hours from 
August to June, and eight hours from June to August, except in the 
harvest and thrashing season, when it may extend to ten hours. 
This Province is one where unemployment is especially acute, and 
where, according to a statement made in the Chamber of Depu ties, 
many laborers can not count on finding work for more than 100 days 
in the year. In the Milanese Province the agreed day averages eight 
hours over the whole year, and is exclusive of the time spent in 
going to and coming from work. Allowance is made in nearly all 
agreements for overtime, paid for at an extra rate, in seasons of 
heavy work and in cases of urgency. 

In some districts the casual laborer works on his own holding 
before the beginning and after the end of the agreed day, so that his 
actual working-day lasts 10 to 12 hours or even more, and there have 
been complaints that he is tired before he begins to work for his 
employer.'! 

Joint Control of Industry. 


The works council movement.—The demand of Italian labor for 
joint control of industry had its origin in a fight for ‘‘shop councils”’ 
started by the ironworkers of Turin in April, 1920. The idea of the 
‘shop council” came from the group supporting L’Ordine Nuova 
(The New Order), the Italian socialist willy, These men a par- 
ently wanted to create some proletarian organization in Italy to 
correspond to the Russian Soviet. They hit on the “inside shop 
committee’’ (commissione interna) to be appointed “by all workers 
organized or not.’’ In this institution they saw the germ of a new 
political system. 

The Turin Chamber of Labor approved a long resolution on the 
funetions of shop or works councils. It held that members of works 
councils should be elected by all workers but must themselves be 
members of unions. The works council, composed of shop stewards 
(commissari di riparto), should elect from its own members an exec- 
utive committee which should take the place of the old works com- 
mittee. It provided for two deliberative assemblies—the council of 
shop stewards and the general council of all the workers; through 
one of these, the trade-union executive would come into contact with 
all the workers, through the other with the union members. The 





14 International Labor Office. Studies and reports, series K, No.4. Geneva, Dec. 17, 1920. 
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institution of works councils in all branches of production would 
enable the organization of the workers by trades to be transformed 
into an organization by industries. 

As regards the functions of the works councils the following prin- 
ciples were set forth in the resolution: The shop stewards must inte;- 
pret the wishes of their fellow workers in the councils and to the 
employers; secure the strict application of labor contracts and inte;- 
vene to settle disputes between workers; defend workers agains: 
abuse of power on the part of persons in authority; insist upon thie 
application of laws to protect workers against accidents, etc.; and 
study systems of production and labor processes in order to acquire 
the necessary technical capacity for the management of the estab- 
lishment in the communist régime. 

A proposal very similar to the above resolution was also submit cd 
to the council of the General Federation of Labor by Signor Balde.i. 
It provided that all trade-wnion federations and chambers of labor 
belonging to the C. G. L. should present to employers a demand for 
the establishment of works councils and also present to them for 
acceptance and recognition regulations setting forth the functions 
of the shop stewards who compose the works council. At a mecting 
of the council of the C. G. L., on May 13, 1920, this scheme was 
opposed by D’Aragona and Bianchi. Finally a resolution was passed 
declaring that the council approved Signor Baldesi’s scheme in prin- 
ciple, but postponed the final decision until after the return of the 
commission which is being sent to Russia to study the workers’ 
organizations in that country. Meanwhile the council advised loca! 
trade-union organizations to be loyal to the C. G. L., and not to 
render the solution of the works council problem more difficult by 
premature and isolated demands. 

It seems, however, that this advice was not heeded, that in locali- 
ties where the ‘‘extremists’”’ controlled the labor organizations, «e- 
mands for the establishment of works councils were made upon 
employers and in some instances were granted. 

emand for joint control of industry.—About the middle of June, 
1920, the sporadic industrial disturbances im Italy had by this 
time become pandemic, and the industrial storm burst during 
the labor disturbances in the iron and steel industry which two 
months later culminated in the seizure of the factories by tie 
workers. In this disturbance,” the original demands of the workers 
were of a purely economic character (higher wages, bonuses, etc.), 
but when after the seizure of the factories the employers became 
more obstinate and confined themselves to a flat refusal of all nego- 
tiations until their property was restored to them, the workers 
shifted their position, and their original demand for wage increases, 
a was changed to one for a permanent share in the control of the 

ustry. 

The aitwahion had developed until it concerned not merely tlic 
iron, steel, and metal workers but the whole of Italian labor, and » 
national labor conference was convened by the General Federation 0! 
Labor to be held at Milan on September 11,1920. At this convention 
D’ Aragona, the secretary of the C. G. L., presented a resolution favor- 
ing a compromise, which was adopted. This resolution says that ‘| 
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dispute of the metal workers can not be solved now by settling the 
differences which arose when the dispute began and declares: _ 

To-day’s historical moment renders impossible hereafter the present relations 
between masters and workmen, determines that the further direction of the move- 
ment be taken over by the General Federation of Labor with the assistance of the 
Socialist Party, and that the aim of the struggle be an acknowledgment on the part 
of the masters of the principle that their works shall be controlled by the workers’ 
union. 

The adoption of D’Aragona’s resolution was preceded by a stormy 
discussion in which Signor Gennari maintained that the conflict had 
now assumed an entirely political character, so that only those in 
charge of the Socialist Party had a right to lead in the movement, 
according to the principles confirmed at the latest congress of the 
Third International—communism with a proletariat dictatorship and 
the proclamation of a soviet republic. 

Immediately after the vote in favor of its resolution the General 
Federation of Labor took charge of the movement and formulated 
the workers’ demands. It restated the necessity for raising the 
workers’ standard of living and then proceeded to demand that the 
workers “should be given the right to learn the real state of industries 
and their technical and financial working, and through works coun- 
cils emanating from the trade-unions should take part in the applica- 
tion of regulations, control employment and dismissals, etc.’’ Finally 
the federation asked for the immediate appointment of a commission, 
representing workers and employers, which should work out the 
methods of applying these principles. 

Up to this point the Government had steadfastly remained neutral. 
It had made proposals to the employers which it considered fair, and 
which had been refused. Ejection of the workers from the factories 
was impossible without bloodshed, and the Government was deter- 
mined to avoid bloodshed. After the Milan congress of the C. G. L. 
the Government finally intervened in the person of the prime minister 
himself. After hearing both sides, Signor Giolitti, the Italian premier, 
announced that the Government supported labor’s demand for a 
share in the control of industry, and he presented the employers with 
an ultimatum. If they refused to take part in a commission to work 
out the methods of applying the principle, the Government would 
secure the passage of a bill doing by law what they refused to do 
themselves. 

After several preliminary meetings representatives of the two 
parties to the struggle met in Rome on September 19, 1920, for a 
final settlement of the dispute, Signor Giolitti presiding. After long 
wrangling a protocol was signed which granted the original economic 
demands of the workers either partly or fully and provided for the 
appointment of an equipartisan commission which should draft a bill 
giving the workers ‘‘a share in the technical and financial control of 
the establishments.’’ Signor Giolitti issued a decree providing for 
the appointment of the aforementioned equipartisan commission. 

Work of the joint commission.—The joint commission began its 
work on October 21, 1920, at Milan, and from the first meeting the 

ossibility of reaching an agreement seemed remote. The contrast 
oe ay the two points of view was demonstrated in the definition 
of the principle of the control to be set up, the workers’ representa- 
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tives declaring that “control is essentially a matter for the trade- 
unions (to the exclusion of all employers’ delegates), since the trade- 
unions are the most authoritative, responsible, competent, and 
acknowledged representatives of the will of the working classes,’ 
and demanding that the workers should share in the economic, com 
mercial, and financial control of industry. The employers’ repre- 
sentatives, on the other hand, declared that ‘control should be under- 
stood to mean knowledge of facts affecting the progress of industry. 
but only after realization of those facts,” and maintained that “the, 
must oppose all internal control of undertakings in their economic, 
commercial, and financial aspects, first, because knowledge of the 
progress of particular undertakings does not concern the masses. 
who do not admit that wages paid in the different undertakings var) 
according to the success of the management, and, in the second place, 
because control of undertakings, instead of improving relations a 
regards discipline, would tend to make them more and more difficult.’ 
The employers were ready to admit only “a control of industry by 
categories exercised by higher commissions composed partly of rep- 
resentatives of employees (manual and nonmanual workers), partly 
of representatives of the employers, the State being present as repre- 
sentative of the general public. The commissions will be severally 
intrusted with the collection of the essential data concerning the 
operation of undertakings belonging to each category and the possi- 
bility of improvements in their operation. These data should be 
rapidly compiled so as to serve as a basis for valuable information 
from the poimt of view of industry, the workers, consumers, and o/ 
the whole country.” 

Still more irreconcilable was the difference of opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of the two parties with respect to the method of contro! 
over the engagement and discharge of workers. 

The joint commission, having found it impossible to agree upon tlic 
draft of a bill, ended its work on November 5, and the employers’ and 
workers’ delegations each sent to the prime minister a proposal tov 
lengthy to be reproduced here. 

he Government bill_—In view of the inability of the joint commis- 
sion to produce a single proposal as the result of agreement or compro- 
mise the Government took the initiative and drafted a bill based on 
the proposals submitted to it by the two parties. According to of!i- 
cial statements in the press, this bill was drafted personally by the 
rime minister. It was submitted for consideration first to tlic 
upreme Council of Industry and later on to the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Labor. After several articles had been redrafted it was 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies on February 9, 1921. 

According to the Government bill control of industrial undertak- 
ings by the workers employed therein is established: (a) To make tlic 
workers acquainted with the conditions under which these undertak- 
ings are carried on; (b) to promote improvements in the technic:! 
training and in the moral and economic conditions of the workers 
within the limits imposed by the conditions under which such under- 
takings are being operated; (c) to assure the enforcement of all laws 
enacted for the protection of workers; (d) to advise on means of 111- 
proving methods of production calculated to increase such produc- 
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tion or lower its cost; (e) to promote normal and peaceable relations 
between employers and employed. 

Control shall be instituted not in individual establishments but 
separately for whole industry groups, namely: (a) Smelting, metal 
working and machinery industries; (6) clothing and textile indus- 
tries; (c) chemical and allied industries (manufacture of dyes, soap, 
sugar, etc.); (¢d) manufacture of foodstuffs; (¢) tanning of hides, skins, 
etc; (f) electrical industries; (g) road and drainage construction, 
building, woodworking, work in glass, pottery, and kindred materials; 
(h) transport by land; (2) navigation, loading and unloading of ves- 
sels; (7) printing, paper and allied industries; (k) mining and quarry- 
ing. Beiite-aetnneld tndeantrid, municipalized industries, new indus- 
tries (during the first four years of development), and those employing 
less than 60 workers shall be exempt from control. 

The workers of age employed in each of the above industry groups 
are to elect on a system of proportional representation a commission 
of nine members, of whom six shall be elected by the manual workers 
and three by the technical staff, office staff, and technical supervisors 
in the industry group. Trade-unions having members among the 
workers of the industry group shall prepare lists of candidates. The 
commission shall be elected every three years; old members of the 
commission may be reelected. 

In each industrial establishment the commission shall choose two or 
more workers, according to the size of the establishment, as its dele- 
gates, for the purpose of exercising control and reporting to the com- 
mission. ced delegates shall be of age, and as = as possible shall 
have been employed in the establishment for at least three years. 
Special regulations to be issued shall determine the manner in which 
these delegates shall exercise their functions. 

The commission of control shall be entitled to obtain through its 
delegates information as to: (a) Cost of raw material; (5) net cost of 
production; (c) methods of administration; (d) methods of produc- 
tion, except any information regarding secret processes; (¢) workers’ 
wages; (f) the constitution of the capital; (g) profits of the under- 
taking; (h) method of enforcement of protective labor laws and ar- 
rangements relating to the engagement and discharge of workers. 
Information of a financial or commercial nature should be supplied 
only concerning operations already complete. Information received 
by delegates must never be communicated to any person outside the 
commission of control. 

Parallel to the workers’ commission of control there is to be in each 
industry group an employers’ committee, also consisting of nine mem- 
bers. The employers’ committee may nominate two of its members 
to attend the meetings of the workers’ commission of control and the 
latter may likewise nominate two of its members to attend the meet- 
ings of the employers’ committee. Whenever special circumstances 
shall require it, and in any case at least once a year, the employers’ 
committee and the workers’ commission of control in each industry 
group shall hold a joint meeting under the presidency of a representa- 
tive of the Supreme Council of Labor, for the purpose of considering 
such improvements in the conduct of the industry as experience may 
suggest and for the purpose of settling any controversies which have 
arisen in the exercise of control. 
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The bill also provides that employment offices under equipartisan 
direction shall be established in localities to be lodanetel in special 
regulations to be issued later on. These employment offices sha!! 
as a rule fill all vacancies in the order of registration of applicants 
without regard to considerations of a political character or to mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a trade-union. Every employer 










































shall be entitled to refuse to employ any worker who has been con- th 
victed of a serious offense or who has been dismissed from the same me 
undertaking on disciplinary grounds. All differences between em. be 
ployers and commissions of control relating to the engagement o/ lea 
workers shall be decided without right of appeal by two arbitrators. 
one chosen by each party, under the chairmanship of a third person de! 
chosen by the two arbitrators. she 
No worker shall be dismissed for political reasons or by reason o! | 
membership or nonmembership in a trade-union. 
A very important provision of the bill provides that whenever the - 
conditions of an establishment necessitate reduction of the staff it 
shall be the duty of the employer before dismissing any workers, s« 
far as the nature of the undertaking permits, to reduce the norma! 
working hours to a minimum of 36 hours per week, and if that shal! wake 
not be sufficient, to introduce a system of shifts among the workers. Santi 
When dismissals become necessary, the workers who have been em- _ 
ployed longest and those having families dependent upon them Apri 
shall be retained in preference to others. All controversies arising jd 
in reference to dismissals shall be decided by arbitrators in the samc July 
manner as disputes relating to the engagement of workers. Sept 
The expenses of the control commissions are to be borne in equa! A oe 
shares by the employers and workers.'* Dee 
Criticisms of the bill—When the text of the bill appeared in the 
press at the end of January it received very severe criticism and Sevk 
comments. Only Government papers, such as the Stampa and 
Tempo, congratulated the premier and declared that the bill, in 
spite of some defects of form and detail, met all the actual needs of i 
the political and social situation. The principal organs of Italian str 
public opinion considered that the proposed reform endangered the ten 
industry of the country, while the socialist press accused the Govern- anc 
ment of taking too little into account the demands of its party, and tex 
gave it the name “controllo a scartamento ridotto” (control on dus 
narrow lines). ser 
Socialization. tio 
wit 
As regards socialization of the means of production the fifth clu 
congress of the Italian General Federation of Labor has brought the 
forth two schemes, one for the immediate socialization of the land sul: 
and the other for the socialization of mines. With respect to the dat 
socialization of industry the Federation of Labor seems to be of the sun 
opinion that the rages classes musi first obtain control of in- the 
dustry and through such control acquire technical and financi:! I 
training before any thought can be entertained of socialization o! con 
all industry. No socialization bills have so far been submitted by it 1 
the Government. cre: 
16 The full text of the bill as well as of the proposals of the workers and employers may be found in Studies ind 
and Reports, series B, No. 7, of the International Labor Office, Geneva. stri 
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Manifestations of Unrest. 
Industrial Strikes. 


A FEATURE of the past two years has been the unending series 
of strikes, large and small, in all branches of industry and in 
the public services. The strikes as a rule were due to economic de- 
mands but a good many had a strictly political character and could 
be traced to haranguing of the working classes by extremist political 
leaders. 
The followmg table compiled from various issues of the Bollettino 
del Lavoro, a monthly publication of the Italian Ministry of Labor, 
shows the extent of strikes during 1919 and 1920: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND OF STRIKERS IN ITALY, BY MONTHS, 1919 AND 1920 





1919. 


Month, 
Number Number Number Number 
of strikes. of strikers. of strikes. | of strikers. 








36 21, 245 | 148 (2) 

65 $1, 951 | 178 | (2) 

115 56, 144 246 | 222, 700 
218 104, 765 3 | 196, 073 
316 255, 125 225, | 82’ 723 
276 | 107, 470 95 | 110, 463 
130 87, 445 
88 201, 423 
93 | 30, 806 
118 41, 843 
85 79, 494 








1, 078, 869 





1 Provisional data. 2 Not given. 


According to the preceding table 1,626 strikes with 1,078,869 
strikers participating in them took place in 1919. The most ex- 
tensive strikes were reported in the iron and steel, metal working, 
and machinery industries (192 strikes with 432,948 strikers), the 
textile industries (265 strikes with 200,277 strikers), transport in- 
dustries (110 strikes with 76,490 strikers), commerce and public 
services (121 strikes with 56,932 strikers), building and construc- 
tion work (142 strikes with 43,251 strikers), and mining (70 strikes 
with 40,191 strikers). The strike statistics given here do not in- 
clude political strikes or strikes of agricultural workers, otherwise 
the figures shown would be much larger. Statistics as to the re- 
sults of strikes and the number of days lost are not available. The 
data for 1920 do not include the metal workers’ disturbance of last 
summer, which can not be classified as a strike or lockout because 
the workers remained at their jobs. It was rather a “lock-in.” 

If the figures for 1919 (1,626 strikes with 1,078,869 strikers) are 
compared with those for 1913 (810 strikes with 384,725 strikers) 
it will be easily seen to what a great extent labor unrest has in- 
creased in Italy. The center of the present unrest among Italian 
industrial labor seems to be Lombardy, for 445 strikes, with 400,997 
strikers, took place in that section alone in 1919. 
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Obstructionism and Seizure of Factories. 


During the iron and steel and metal workers’ disturbance of last 
summer the workers realized that they were not in a position to 
strike because the treasury of their organization lacked funds. 
When their demand for a wage increase was met with a flat refusal! 
they decided on obstructionism—‘loafing on the job”—a device 
for suspending production without suspending wages. A few 
days’ trial in the factories showed that this so-called “ white strike” 
was effective. The plants were running at a total loss. When 
some manufacturers closed their plants, the F. I. O. M. (Federation 
of Italian Metal Workers) replied to the lockout by ordering its 
members to occupy the factories throughout Italy and to organize 


and carry on production themselves. They met with no resistance 
on the part of the employers, and the Government did not inter- 
vene. They kept possession of the plants and operated them as 


best they could until the dispute was settled. 


Agricultural Strikes and Seizure of Land by Peasants. 


In July and August of 1920 a number of agricultural strikes 
occurred in northern Italy, all of which originated in the desire felt 
by tenant farmers and agricultural laborers for a change in the 
conditions of labor, involving a modification in old-established 
systems of land tenure and cultivation. The strikes were generally 
initiated either by demands of the mezzadri (half-share tenan' 
farmers) or of the casual day laborers. 

In Reggio (Emilia) a strike began on June 28 among the mezzadri. 
by accused the landowners’ association of breaking the terms 
of the existing métayage agreement. The day laborers joined tho 
movement in sympathy. In Ferrara a strike was declared on July 
1 for similar reasons. 

On July 8 negotiations between landowners and mezzadri in 
Tuscany for conclusion of a new agreement were broken off and a 
strike involving 72,000 families began. It continued for about 3 
weeks, and was settled by an agreement which effected important 
changes. Under this, the mezzadro will no longer be the mere 
servant of the landowner, but will really be a contracting party 
with a voice in the conduct of agriculture; the métayage contract 
becomes one in which the respective rights and duties of labor and 
capital are clearly defined; finally, three years’ occupancy is guar- 
anteed to the mezzadro, so that the landowner will no longer be 
— to evict him before he has had time to reap the benefits of his 
abor. 

In Spezia, Pisa, Siena, and other places agricultural workers were 
reported to be agitating for a revision of their agreements and sey- 
eral local strikes occurred. 

In Bologna, the mezzadri early in 1920 notified the landowners 
that they would not renew the métayage contract on the samc 
terms as batons: An offer of the landowners’ association was ignored, 
and the association retaliated by giving notice to 9,000 families to 
leave their farms in the autumn. As there was no prospect of finding 
new tenants and as local custom ordained that a certain amount 
should be left to be done by the incoming tenant, the harvest was 
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thus in danger of being lost. Each party blamed the other for the 
failure to negotiate. The socialists accused the landowners of 
threatening the country with starvation in order to provoke a reac- 
tion which would enable them to crush, or at least to weaken, the 
agricultural workers’ unions. In order to prevent the loss of the 
harvest, the Government issued a decree requisitioning the standing 
erain and making provision for its harvesting. The decree pro- 
vided also for the appointment of a committee of experts to report 
on the demands of the workers. The committee made a report 
favorable to the workers and hundreds of landowners gave way 
and signed new agreements. 

On September 8, 1920, the Federation of Agricultural Workers 
in the Province of Rome issued a proclamation instructing its mem- 
bers to proceed at once to take possession of uncultivated land or 
badly cultivated land, in order not to miss the seedtime owing to 
the dilatoriness of the commission appointed under a Government 
decree (the so-called Falcioni decree of April 22, 1920) providing 
for the confiscation of uncultivated land. The instructions of the 
federation were carried out in many places and a large number of 
estates were seized by the peasantry. 

In other parts of Italy similar incidents occurred. Everywhere 
the cooperative societies and the local branches of the Federation 
of Agricultural Workers acted in collaboration. The management of 
the land seized was intrusted as a rule to the agricultural coopera- 
tive associations. During the month of September almost all the 
large estates in Sicily were seized by the peasants. It was esti- 
mated that at the end of the month about 30,000 hectares (74,130 
acres) had been occupied in the Province of Trapani alone. A 
congress of the Provincial Federation of Agricultural Workers 
determined to assign about 34 hectares (8.24 acres) to individual 
peasants in order that the work of cultivation might begin. 

In October the movement was still spreading from Province to 
Province, in some cases under the auspices of the socialist unions 
and cooperative societies, in others under the auspices of the People’s 
(Catholic) Party. The occupation proceeded peacefully in most 
districts and very few conflicts occurred, as the Government did not 
intervene. 

Political Disturbances. 


The extensive spread of socialism in Italy in recent times has 
made this country a most fruitful field for Bolshevist propaganda, 
and the Soviet Government, fully aware of this advantage, cal kept 
in continuous touch with the radical leaders of the Italian Socialist 
Party and of the General Federation of Labor through numerous 
emissaries and agents. [Engineered by these agents political meetings 
without number were held in all socialist centers in which the soviet 
régime was glorified and the workers incited to revolution. Many 
of these meetings were broken up by members of patriotic societies 
and sometimes ended with bloody clashes. 

On October 14, 1920, the Socialist Party and the General Federa- 
tion of Labor organized a general two hours’ stoppage of work as a 
demonstration in favor of the recognition of the Russian Soviet 
Republic and of the liberation of political prisoners. Serious dis- 
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turbances with many casualties occurred in a number of towns on 
this occasion. 

In the beginning of November, 1920, serious riots occurred in man, 
towns, provoked, according to the Socialists, by patriotic bands 
(Faseistr). ‘These led to a series of general strikes. On the day of 
the instaliation of the new (Socialist) municipal council in Bologn, 
that city was the scene of a serious riot, in which 8 persons were 
killed and 60 wounded. 










Unwillingness to Work. 





Employers in industry as well as in agriculture complain about 
unwillingness to work among their workers. It is widely assert 
that shorter hours and increased wages have not led to greater pro- 
duction per hour, but rather to a fal ing off of output. The lack of 
zest to work is probably due in part to “‘after-war psychology,” and 
in part to the fact that many wage earners do not feel that a high 
rate of production furthers their own interests as much as it does 
those of their employers. 











Attitude of the Government. 


ig MUST be readily conceded that the Italian Government has 

gone very far in trying to humor the working classes and keep 
them contented. It has shouldered enormous financial burdens by 
selling some of the principal foodstuffs, especially bread, far below 
cost. These burdens have become so great that it has recently been 
decided to abolish the bread subsidy beginning with April 1, 1921. 
it has spent vast sums for unemployment relief and emergency 
works for the unemployed, and established a centralized employment 
service with branches in every town. It has promoted cooperative 
societies. In order to keep rents down it has enacted drastic legisla- 
tion against rent profiteering and made grants from public funds 
for the erection of cheap schist" dwellings. 

As regards social insurance the Government has recently enacted 
a liberal old-age and invalidity insurance law as well as a compulsory 
unemployment insurance law. 

As an employer the Government has increased wages in all branches 
of the Government service and in some branches has granted to the 
employees representation on administrative boards. 

he Government has observed strict neutrality in all labor dis- 
putes, and when last year during the labor disturbances in tlic 
metal working industries the workers seized the plants it refrained 
from ejecting them by armed force and exposed itself to the accusa- 
tion of not protecting the property rights of the owners. It finaily 
intervened in this dispute in favor of the workers and obtained for 
them large wage increases. In addition it recognized the right of 
labor to_a share in the management of industries and submitted 
a bill to Parliament in which this right is established. 

In spite of this friendly attitude of the Government to labor, 
communist propaganda was kept up among the working classes anc 
revolutionary demonstrations became everyday occurrences. Thus 
convinced the Government that a change of attitude was needed. 
When recently the great “Fiat” works in Turin closed some of their 
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plants, owing to lack of orders, and the Gallileo factory for the 
manufacture of scientific instruments in Florence went bankrupt, and 
it was rumored that the workers intended to seize the plants, the 
Government occupied the plants with troops and 27,000 workers 
found themselves Cand out and idle. 


Attitude of the Public. 


DURING the unending series of strikes and labor disturbances of 

the last two years the public in Italy has maintained the same 
neutrality as the Government. The salaried private and Government 
employees, professional men, small independent shopkeepers, and 
artisans felt the pinch of the high cost of living much harder than the 
manual workers whose income had relatively increased much more 
than their own. As long as the manual workers were merely 
endeavoring to improve their economic condition and to do so 
resorted to strikes and other disturbances the great mass of the 
public was rather in sympathy with them and suffered good-naturedly 
all the inconveniences caused by such manifestations of labor unrest. 
The Italian nation has, however, a highly developed sense of patriot- 
ism and has gradually become incensed by the revolutionary and 
internationalist tendencies of the extremists in the Italian labor 
movement. During recent months the attitude of the public, like 
that of the Government, has undergone a great change. 

Practically overnight there has sprung up a patriotic organization, 
the so-called “ Fascisti,’’ which has subdued and awed the Italian 
communists and strikers. The Fascisti organization, which three 
months ago was confined to a small “ bitter-ender”’ nationalist organ- 
ization in Romagna and Tuscany, is now a nation-wide organization 
with branches in nearly every city and village in Italy. The leaders 
claim 2,000,000 members. Ever ready action squads are prepared 
at any moment to undertake any violence at command. 

Organized militarily, it is a sort of Ku-Klux Klan, owing military 
obedience to a local general, who is responsible to the commander in 
chief, Mussolini, an ex-Socialist editor of Milan, who maintains a per- 
manent staff. This astonishing organization, almost wholly devel- 
oped in the last three months, is the fruit of the Italian genius for 
spontaneous organization. The Fascisti are composed chiefly of 
students, former soldiers, and shopkeepers, led by intellectuals and 
idealists, but because of the violent nature of their program they in- 
clude many rowdies and gunmen from the worst strata of society. 

The program of action of the Fascisti is intimidation of all organi- 
zations with revolutionary tendencies and of their leaders and mem- 
bers. In Tuscany, for instance, where the revolutionary organiza- 
tions have their headquarters, the action squads of the Fascisti sev- 
eral times a week make excursions to near-by towns and villages and 
burn the local trade-union headquarters and beat their leaders. It 
is now virtually impossible in Ttaly for communist, socialist, or labor 
union leaders to call or hold public meetings. The Fascisti are often 
supported by Government troops, who preserve an_appearance of 
neutrality but arrest the communists who resist the Fascisti. 

Italy, it appears, is aware at last that revolution is a dance for 


which all hands pay the piper. 
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Membership of Labor Unions in Japan. 
A RECENT communication from a representative of the Unite 





States Department of Labor gives the following information 

regarding membership of labor unions in Japan in March, 
1920. The information was obtained through the Bureau for Soci:! 
Work of the Home Department at Tokyo. It shows that out of 
total of 1,739,408 employees in factories only 103,579, or 5.9 per cent, 
belong to labor unions. The statistics in more detail are heen In 
the tables which follow. The first table shows the number of work- 
ing men in factories where the factory laws were enforced and in those 
where they were not enforced. 










TOTAL NUMBER OF FACTORY WORKERS IN JAPAN, BY SEX. 
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Employees in factories where the factory laws were not enforced (Septem- 






ak ce ee Ee aw bate g ase 203, 909 112, 065 315, 9 
Employees in factories where the factory laws were enforced (December, | 
a aed oa OR a Ee late na, tne ae eee cages 668, 592 | 754, 842 | 1, 423, 434 








866, 907 








The two tables which follow show the number and membership of 
labor unions in March, 1920, classified first by occupations and secon 
by size of the unions. 







NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF LABOR UNIONS IN JAPAN, BY OCCUPATIONS, 
MARCH, 1920. 
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Metal workers and mechanics: | Printing: 
ron and steel............... 5 10,130 | Printers and others......... 15 3, 5m 
Shipbuilding............... 23 10,042 | Spinning and weaving: 
ES Singh cubinosedshin« os 32 14,827 pa ol 4 1,518 
acon a a a eee 
oal mining ................ 18 2,853 Agriculture and salt making: 
Other mining............... ll 8,743 | Agriculture.............-... 3 5 
Building: | tO SS eee 5 | 557 
Stomework.................. 4 2,335 | Shop clerks......................- 1 15 
Otiet Werk. .............0-. 6 1,492 | Miscellaneous: 
Transportation: Pottery making...........-. S 1,4 
lectric Car. ................| 1 3, 000 Paper making.............. 7 
Steam car.................. 2 328 | Tile making................ 5 
TS dhe nokia suid sindseed 9} 15,898 |) Provisions.................. 3 | 215 
Longshoremen.............. 21 2, 041 |) Ae tas Le. ha ak 17} 4,694 
Horse-car drivers........... | 4 684 || Unions of laborers of 2 and more | 
RO Gir. 300 | *Dbbit ee AAAI SES | 39] 11,174 
Lumbering and woodwork: | — 
Lumbering................- 6 1, 562 | IDES. 2 5 5 hed des ba cule. 272 | 103,579 
Other work................. 6 1,713 | 
Tailors, shoemakers, and others: 
Wooden-shoe work and oth- 






ers | | 
Foreign dress makers....... 
Sack makers................ 1, 260 | 
hee OE ES eon MI 5 
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NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF LABOR UNIONS IN JAPAN CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER 
OF MEMBERS, MARCH, 1920. 











| Num- | Total | | Num- | Total 

Classified number of members. | ber of mem- | Classified number of members. | ber of | mem- 

unions bers. |} unions., bers. 

| | 
| on | = } ig - 
oo SERRE TE SS eee eee 52} 1,485 | 500 and under 1,000................ 25 16, 185 
eT Se ee 54 | 3,734 ee 23 | 59,376 
100 and under 200......... pengades | 60 | 8,136 | —___ —_— 
200 and under 500................- 58 | 14, 663 PR etbidls mrenenscdsvcownes 272 | 103,579 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1916 to 1920. 


URING the past seven years the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics lan kept a record of such strikes in this country as 
have come to its attention. The Bureau has no authority 

to require reports relative to strikes from anyone, and therefore is 
obliged to obtam its mformation in such way as it can from such 
sources as are available. During these seven years this information 
has been obtained from agents of the Bureau in the field, reports of 
commissioners of conciliation of the Department of Labor and other 
similar boards, reports of the various State labor boards, lists of 
strikes issued by sa trade, and other organizations, and from 
clipping bureaus, supplemented by an examination of daily papers 
printed in the more important industrial cities of the country, labor 
papers, trade-union periodicals, and leading trade papers. During 
the year 1920, 4,953 circulars of inquiry asking information in regard 
to about 3,500 reputed strikes and lockouts were sent to employers 
reported to have had strikes in their establishments and to officials 
of unions whose members had been concerned in or were believed to 
have knowledge of labor troubles. Of this number 1,918 were 
returned answered in whole or in part, 284 were returned undelivered 
for various reasons, and the remainder were unanswered. In addi- 
tion 188 letters were sent. While this report, based on the data 
secured from the above-mentioned sources, omitting such reputed 
strikes as the returned schedules of inquiry indicated had _ been 
erroneously reported, is not based on a complete list of all strikes 
that have occurred in the country during the years under review, 
for such a list is unobtainable, it is believed that no strikes of im- 
portance have failed to come to the attention of the Bureau, and 
that the report is reasonably complete. Revised statistics for the 
years 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919 are given for purposes of comparison. 

The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts 
beginning in each month, 1916 to 1920: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, 
































1916 TO 1920. 
Se No- | De- |Month 
" Janu- Febru- : Au- | P®P | Octo- 
Year. |March.|April.| May. | June.) July. tem- vem-|cem-| not |Total. 
ail | aa | . 4 gust. | ber, | bet. | ber. | ber. \stated. 
Strikes: 
1916... 180 203 | 289 419 604 340 310 318 247 257 193 147 174 | 3,681 
1917... 274 308 | 431 451 313 444 353 340 318 21 185 452 | 4, 324 
1918.. 183 212 301 310 386 290 282 273 202 145 203 240 221 | 3, 248 
1919....| 194 189 185 255 404 310 373 401 391 318 155 119 150 | 3, 444 
1920....} 221 183 269 398 398 | 301 286 245 218 170 92 74 254 | 3,109 
Lockouts: 
1916.. 8 3 5 15 13 14 3 8 5 4 4 2 24 108 
1917.. 14 7 10 14 12 10 4 7 i) 4 6 12 17 126 
1918.. 8 ll ll ll 6 6 6 5 Fae 5 10 16 105 
1919... 5 8 6 14 26 12 6 10 13 8 6 6 5 125 
1920... 2 6 7 4 5 2 5 6 3 7 2 3 6 58 
Total: 
1916....| 188 206 294 434 617 354 313 326 252 261 197 149 198 | 3,789 
1917....| 288 211 318 | 445] 463] 323 448; 360; 349; 322| 257); 197 469 | 4,459 
1918....|; 191 223 312 | 321 392 | 296 288 278 212 145 208 250 237 | 3,353 
1919....) 199 197 191 | 269 | 430] 322; 379{ 411 | 404] 326/| 161 | 125 155 | 3,569 
100....| 23 189 276 | 402} 403} 303] 201} 251 | 221] 177 94 77 260 | 3,167 
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The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts in 
each year, 1916 to 1920, by States and by sections of the country: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 
TO 1920, BY STATES AND SECTIONS. 


nd Strikes. Lockouts. 





State or section. 
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1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
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The large increase in number of strikes during the month of May 
in each year is accounted for by the fact that the trade agreements 
in many industries terminate on the 30th day of April, and the 
unions very gains ask for an increase in wages in making the 
new agreement with their employers. Reports for the closing 
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months of the year 1920 are incomplete, since reports, aside from 
those obtained from the daily and weekly papers and _ periodicals, 
frequently do not reach the Bureau until several months after the 
strike has ended. Corrected figures for these months will therefore 
undoubtedly show an increase over those here given. 

The number of strikes in 1920 was less than in any of the four 
panees years under consideration. This reduction was due to a 

essening of strike activity during the last quarter of the year. 
During the first six months of the year more strikes occurred than 
during the first six months of 1918 or 1919, and more than twice as 
many occurred in the first half of 1920 as occurred in the last. This 
seems to have been due to the slowing down of the mills during the 
summer, followed by the shutdowns in the fall and a realization that 
a strike might result in no benefit to the laboring men, but, on the 
other hand, might probably be exactly what the employers desired. 

There were few distinctly large strikes during the year 1920 as 
compared with the year 1919, when over 1,000,000 men were involved 
in three strikes alone. There were but few cases where violence was 
resorted to sufficiently to attract more than local attention. Aside 
from the series of so-called outlaw strikes of railroad switchmen and 
yardmen, involving in all some 500,000 men, and reappearing inter- 
mittently through a period of five months, the largest number of 
persons involved in any one strike was 100,000. This compares with 
60,000 in 1916, 40,000 in 1917, 60,000 in 1918, and 435,000 in 1919. 

The largest number of strikes, as usual, was in New York City, 
312, followed by Chicago, with 125; Philadelphia, with 57; and 
Boston, with 51. About 10 per cent of the strikes tabulated are 
credited to New York City. 

The strike involving the largest number of persons was that of 
anthracite miners in September. Other large strikes were those of 
65,000 clothing workers in New York City in December, 60,000 
miners in Illinois in July, 50,000 sugar workers in Porto Rico in 
February, 30,000 timber workers in the Northwest and 25,000 
miners in Indiana, both in June. Several large strikes occurred 
among the miners; 3,000 struck in the eastern part of Ohio in April 
and 5,000 in the southern part in September, 11,000 in Iowa in 
March, 6,000 in Kentucky in September, 28,000 in Alabama in 
September, and 25,000 in Missouri in the summer. In the building 
trades there were several large strikes: 4,000 carpenters in Chicago, 
2,500 in New York City in July and the same Drened tor in Cincinnati in 
March, 10,000 in Philadel hia and vicinity in May, 4,000 in Pittsburgh, 
13,000 painters in New York City in September, and 2,500 building 
laborers in Rochester, N. Y., in April, with general building trades 
strikes in South Bend, Troy, Syracuse, Dallas, Detroit, and St. Paul. 
At various points along the Atlantic coast 20,000 longshoremen struck 
in March, 4,000 in Philadelphia in May, and 8,000 in Porto Rico in 
April, while 4,500 stevedores struck in California in September. 

In the textile industries 20,000 mill operatives struck in New 
Bedford and Fall River in March, 5,000 knit goods workers in New 
York City in August, 2,500 silk workers in Paterson in the summer, 
and 3,000 in Jersey City in December. A few street railway strikes 
occurred: 8,000 men in Brooklyn in August, 1,100 in Atlanta in March, 
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3,000 in Chicago and 3,000 in New Orleans in July. Other strikes 
were those of 15,000 brass workers in Waterbury, Conn., in July, 
6,000 municipal employees in Chicago in the spring, 3,000 express 
clerks at the railroad stations in Chicago in March, 3,000 employees 
at th. Baltimore Dry Docks in February, 5,000 silver miners in 
Montana in April, 5,000 sugar planters in Hawaii in the spring, 6,000 
cigar makers at Tampa in April, 8,000 machinists in Cincinnati in 
May, 5,000 iron and steel workers in Reading, Pa., in July, and 
13,000 barbers and 10,000 fur workers in New York City in May. 

The largest number of disputes occurred in the leading manufac- 
turing States—New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio—more than one-half the strikes being in these States. 

The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts in cities 
in which 25 or more disputes occurred during any year, 1916 to 1920: 
TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CITIES IN WHICH 25 OR MORE 

DISPUTES OCCURRED IN ANY YEAR, 1916 TO 1920. 


! 





| 

City. 1916 1917 1918);1919 1920 City. 1916 1917 1918 1919, 1920 
Baltimore, Md......... | 39; 36' 47/ 2 33 || New Orleans, La....... 7| 2) 20) 40 27 
Boston, Mass.......... 62; 87 68) 98 51 || New York, N. Y....... 363 | 484 | 484 368 | 312 
Bridgeport, Conn...... 38; 30; 13] 25 9 || Paterson, N.J......... 18; 27/ 20); 15 12 
Bulla dts © vecccs.... 41; 28 24] 19 47 | Philadelphia, Pa....... 74; 89; 80; 60 57 
CHICKS, Bil deb seneweee« 73 | 123 | 100 | 126 | 123 || Pittsburgh, Pa......... 47} 37} 19} 19 15 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 29; 33, 26; 39 29 || Providence, R.I....... 21; 46/] 18) 31 32 
Cleveland, Ohio.......-. 60 76 39 47 39 || Rochester, N. Y........ 16 | 27 35 13 32 
Denver, Colo........... 8/ 26; 19] 22 14 || San Francisco, Calif....; 23 | 37)! 30) 34 25 
Detront, Seeem.......... | 31 19 18] 40 24 || St. Louis, Mo.......... 58 | 53; 70); 39 38 
Fall River, Mass....... 20' 13 18| 28| 21 || Seattle, Wash........... 15| 49) 20) 24, 2% 
Hartford, Gonn........ tT 2 8| 17 18 || 8 ringfield, Mass: :..... | 31 27; 12| 2 26 
Holyoke, Mass........., 26) 9. 17| 18 15 || Toledo, Ohio........... > i 01. ai me 17 
Jersey City, N.J..-..... | 28 | 24 7| 2 14 || Trenton, N.J..... soir 2} 3) i 4 20 
Kansas City, Mo....... 20; 36 2) 16 13 | Wilkes-Barre, _, See | 6] 2 8 4 i) 
Lyrin, Mass............ 8; 8) 2} ll 26 || Worcester, Mass.......| 18 | 12) 11 28 18 
Milwaukee, Wis........ | 30; 14), 11] 27 28 || Youngstown, Ohio..... 27 1 5}; 14 4 





Newark, N.J..... -----| 55) 53) 36) 33 16 | 





The table following shows, by sex of persons involved, the number 
of strikes and of lockouts occurring during the five years under 
consideration : 


TABLE 4.—_NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 
1920, BY SEX. 









































Strikes. Lockouts. 
Sex. ~ ——_——_—— ~~ —— /-— 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1916 - 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
SE A ae kas | pe OPE uty s 
 inccnsccccccecces ees. 3,045 | 3,512 | 2,391 | 2,740 | 2,246) 76) | 76) | 31 
EE | 2 158 7 87 ree RDS 3 | 1 | 2 
Males and females..........-------. | 260) 184] 267; 498| 287 9; 6] ll] BY] 7 
NGM as edie gnc cee cesses | 254] 470] 503; 119] SOL) 2} 21} 15] 31 18 
a ae | 3,681 | 4,324 | 3,248 | 3,444 | 3,109/ 108 | 126) 105 | 125] 58 

| 





In 1916 the employees were connected with unions in 2,364 strikes 
and 94 lockouts; they were not connected with unions in 441 strikes 
and 5 lockouts; in 70 strikes and 1 lockout they were not so connected 
at the time of striking, but organized almost immediately thereafter; 
in 806 strikes and 8 lockouts the relation of employees to unions 
was not reported. In 1917 the corresponding figures were 2,297 
strikes and 95 lockouts, 206 strikes and 3 lockouts, 55 strikes, and 
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1,766 strikes and 28 lockouts. In 1918 the figures were 1,830 strikes 
and 73 lockouts, 358 strikes and 4 lockouts, 26 strikes, and 1,034 
strikes and 28 lockouts. In 1919 the figures were 1,922 strikes ani 
102 lockouts, 141 strikes and 1 lockout, 28 strikes and 2 lockouts. 
1,353 strikes and 20 lockouts. In 1920 the figures were 2,305 strikes 
and 53 lockouts, 136 strikes and 1 lockout, 8 strikes, and 660 strikes 
and 4 lockouts. 

The causes of strikes and lockouts were numerous. Aside from 
wages, few strikes occurred in which the cause was confined to one 
matter in dispute. The principal causes are shown in the table 
following: 


TABLE 5.—PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH 
YEAR, 1916 TO 1920. 









































Strikes. Lockouts. 
Matter of dispute. ce) EEO — 
1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 

Increase of wages........---.--+--+. 1,290 | 1,554 | 1,383} 1,050] 1,316] 11] 17] 414) 24 10 
Decrease Of WARES. ..............--- 33 34 34 80 122 2 2 2 3 1] 
Nonpayment of wages.........----- 13 17 31 11 fp Ee fe See Bias 
SN ME 5 oc nd04 sano onesean 3 18 6 25 7 9 OER ae oS ae 
Decrease of hours..............-.--- | Jil 127 79| 109 62 2 “) Bae J 
Increase of wages and decrease of 

EEE 2% Uline ce dina + aaa cnnndeeen » 479 374 254 568 263 2 4 2 9 3 
Recognition of the union ........... 327 253 144 319 113 22 39 35 31 5 
Recognition and wages. ........-.--. 91 127 77 73 82 2 5 2 5 4 
Recognition and hours........-.-... 19 26 16 15 5 1 BD Eh wacee 1 l 
Recognition, wages, and hours..... 5l 48 49 69 41 RE Ee ep Sepa? 7 3 
General conditions. ................ 59 100 59 70 |) 4 > 
Conditions and wages.........-....- 56 70 52 61 53 2 1 2 i 3 
Conditions and hours............... 3 17 2 5 | oe et oe Sa 
Conditions, wages, and hours....... 25 26 s 37 SR as epee l. BR _- 
Conditions and recognition. ........ 4 13 7 14 OP Rp ensiathcibng Daaidas tpalieine ae |. 
Discharge of foreman demanded... . 17 37 54 aa | a eS ad ee 
Discharge of employees. ......-.-..-. - 122 205 138 144 139 5 |, TRE es eccink 
Employment of nonunion men. .... 69 78 60 12 37 | Ser ae 
Objectionable persons hired ........ 1 8 2 11 SES EE 8 Ca 
EES a ore 9 12 32 52 | Ee EE a RARE 2 
-— or Closed shop...........--... 13 22 45 42 a et Pee Bape. sei | d 
Closed shop and other causes....... 42 19 17 128 OP Seudetivniawbibewsdbeswo~e 2 
9 i apg sree 7 9 1 5 | ae Se ey 
In regard to agreement... ..........- 38 &l 45 46 51 2 3 1 4 
New agreement .............--....- 37 22 4 36 11 3 yy Repeat 
SS Sun solgs css tide cathesece 32 70 34 106 63 1 1 Wis 3 
PD oi ditcdbeccdtibere ¢. 19 21 16 15 - | eS eee eee | 
Unsatisfactory food............----- 4 11 1 8 | | eee ee went TO keane 
TD ee dui cbcapets ese see « 109 163 172 83 72 7 5 9 15 
| ee ee ee 598 782 426 231 224 33 30 35 16 | ) 

DO i ecitinntinnttiedarkivs 3,681 | 4,324 | 3,248 | 3,444 | 3,109 | 108 | 126/ 105] 125 | 

















The number of persons involved in strikes and lockouts is shown 
in the table following: 


TABLE 6.—NUMBER OF STRIKES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1920, BY CLASS!- 
FIED NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED. 



































Strikes. Lockeuts. 
Number of persons involved. NERY ME Ie RU 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1920 

SRE ea ae sap pester papmeeer te ae | vor} 164] 143] 168) 146] 13 7 9| 12) { 
TE FTES a OREN FoF 345} 296} 268] 278| 295] 10 8} 9} 5 
|S PARSE RRERET VONT. 3. ae 412} 341} 334) 331| 309] 45 9 9} 13) 
a a 413| 358] 344| 380| 321 7 3] wi 13] 6 
 *; “SOR aRpRROS Es rae rsaatens 395} 358] 371| 465| 335 4} 10) 13] 19) 7 
UN oo, his cdeetne die 348} 284] 278) 339| 258 6 3 9} 13) 7 
| ele PE TI el aA 238} 193] 141| 205] 136 3 1 2} 0 5 
1,001 to 10,000... .. 2.200220 233; 2191 200; 323| 1% 3 4 4 9 f 
Over 10,000......................... 22; 67| 16| 5&8 ww} 1 1 1 7... 
Not reported...............-....... 1,078 | 2,044 1,153} 902/1,115} 44) 80} 34) 27) 13 

TT Lilla MO mye: 3,681 | 4,324 | 3,248 3,444 | 3,109) 108) 126] 105] 125, 58 
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In 1916 in 2,603 strikes and 64 lockouts the number of persons 
involved was reported to be 1,546,735 and 53,182, respectively, or 
an average of 594 in strikes and 831 in lockouts. In 1917 in 2,279 
strikes and 46 lockouts the number of persons involved was reported 
to be 1,208,121 and 19,133, respectively, or an average of 530 in 
strikes and 416 in lockouts. In 1918 in 2,080 strikes and 71 lockouts 
the number of persons involved was reported to be 1,196,928 and 
43,061, or an average of 575 and 606, sp sa In 1919 im 
2.515 strikes and 94 lockouts the number of persons involved was 
reported to be 3,992,324 and 162,096, or an average of 1,587 and 
1,724, respectively. In 1920 in 1,998 strikes and 46 lockouts the 
number of persons involved was reported to be 1,398,918 and 17,663, 
or an average of 700 and 384, respectively. 


TABLE 7.—INDUSTRY GROUPS IN WHICH THE LARGEST NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS OCCURRED IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1920. 


Strikes. Lockouts 


Industry. $$$ ___________ 


| rai | 101 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
| 





I ce | 418 | 445 | 
Clothing industry 222 | 3 | é 
Furniture indusiry 

Tron and steel workers.................. 

RA I 6 oo nis oiled dein sod nerd 

Lumber industry 

ee Say ears 

Mining 

Paper mantfacturing 3 

Printing and publishing.............. at 

Shipbuilding 

Slaughtering and meat cutting 

Stonework 











TABLE 8.—OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH THE LARGEST NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS OCCURRED IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1920. 








| | 
Strikes. Lockouts. 
| 
Occupation. ~~ — 


| 1916 | 1917 | 1918 


; 


ae | 
1919 | 1920 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 
} 


61 
20 

Boot and shoe workers 5 

Brewery workers 

Brick and tile workers 

Building laborers and hod carriers... .... 

Carpenters 

Chauffeurs and teamsters 

i SS eet 

SRR See 

Hat and cap makers and fur workers... 

Inside wiremen 








ue «1 


~ 


per Rangers. ............ 
Plumbers and steam fitters..............| 
Rubber workers 
Sheet-metal workers 
Street railway employees 
Structural-iron workers 
Tailors 





— Cl 
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In 1917, in 3,643 strikes and 113 lockouts, the number of esta))- 
lishments involved i in each was stated. 
involved in each case in 2,994 strikes and 84 lockouts, 2 craggy 
ments in 140 strikes and 3 lockouts, 3 in 69 strikes and 4 lockouts, - 
in 41 strikes, 5 in 18 strikes, over 5 in 381 strikes and 22 a. 
In 1918, in 2,988 strikes and 105 lockouts, the number of establish- 
ments involved in each was stated. 
volved in 2,461 strikes and 80 lockouts, 2 establishments in 66 strikes 
and 4 lockouts, 3 in 41 strikes and 1 lockout, 4 in 23 strikes, 5 in 90 
strikes, and over 5 in 307 strikes and 20 lockouts. 
strikes and 116 lockouts, the number of establishments involved i in 
each was stated. Only 1 establishment was involved in each case in 
2,044 strikes and 88 lockouts, 2 establishments in 138 strikes and 4 
lockouts, 3 in 98 strikes, 4 in 56 strikes and 3 lockouts, 5 in 50 strikes 
and 2 lockouts, over 5 in 891 strikes and 19 lockouts. 
2,447 strikes and 58 lockouts, the number of establishments involved 
In each case only 1 establishment was involved 
in 1,844 strikes and 36 lockouts, 2 establishments in 82 strikes and 
1 lockout, 3 in 53 strikes, 4 in 37 strikes and 1 lockout, 5 in 35 strikes, 
over 5 in 396 strikes and 20 lockouts. 
Tables 9, 10, and 11 relate to those strikes and lockouts which were 
reported to have ended during the five years under consideration: 


TABLE 9.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING IN EACH MONTH, 1916 TO 1920, 


Only 1 establishment was 


Only 1 establishment was in- 


In 1919, in 3,277 





Jan. 



























.| June.) Lyuty | “Aug. 


| | 
| | 


.| Dec. | not re-!Total. 





~seeee 


223 | 211 | 207 
195 | 207 | 252 
184 














213 151/76] 119|: 

























In 1920, in 













| | 
Month! 
| 

| 





pee. 












) 
128 161 | 2, 
162 76 | 2, 134 
115 75 | 2,092 
51 135 | 1,67 






172 














PPPS 


166} 85 | 2/19 
119| 79] 2’ 162 
551 135 | 177 


















TABLE 10.—RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1920. 































Strikes ending in— 


Lockouts ending in— 











1917 


1918 





1919 












eee eee eee eee ee ee) 


In favor of employers 
In — of employees 


eee eee 


614 | 612 | 
699 | 674 785 


661 
565 


382; 459 











199 | 45 
190; 190, 36 











1920 





1919 


1918 














6| 19| 10 
15; 16 7 
7} u| 6 














5} 3 2 
21° 2 2 























3,406 9,008 











= 64 70 27 
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TaBLE 11.—DURATION OF STRIKES = LOCKOUTS ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 





















































O 1920. 
Strikes ending in— Lockouts ending in— 
Duration. apeus — ———_———_—_—— 

1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1916 | 1917| 1918 1919 | 1920 

Less than 1 day.................... 38 88 84 9/ sil...... eae: Eas ope eee 
1 ORY n wis ocdseenndoescessescccccccces 141 194 145 76 | MD {oscdd. i ess ae 
SEs cm nnccbencestdunecesedbedees s 183 111 | 170 69} 63 2 2 1 tarot 
fo Sere er eee, eee eee 146 102 127 80 | 53 | 1 2 Reet Ae | 1 
4 ABYB.--.osecncocreccncescocescoee. 124 61111 73; 50) 1 Disthienshmediencest 
Fh ise odetnbaogns otceses. 130 55 71 73| 36 1 i | 1 3 000m 
Eee 5 Reaping ROS | 109 65 67 45 ae meet nene pee 
1 QRGB ic 8ssisssseccrccsdsccvssceves 91 93 113 67 | 63 | 2 2 2 2 | 1 

8 ABYS..occccccessccccccsdcccccscce. 85 29 59 71 | 45 | _. ae 1| sae 

CO ae a ee 48 29 38 33 | 30 | 2 Ue ee Aree 
(SRS ORES Ss ee eee 106 42 56 55 30 2 1 | 2 | . ¥ eRe 
ED Gee d sad dc sdsadcnccctcoceesass 40 24 24 30 | 28 ER iieswumabenes Ree Saran 
12 GBYS....ccccccccccccccccccccccces 42 39 25 26 atkesdncooee 1 | | 1 
Diab bate bccces ccccnccctese’ 26 13 17 30 21 | ye ee? hee AR 
SAE EE neh ths dries carncessens 61 39 49 422; 2%| 3 ‘eee Ws eS 
PINE, abi axddpscciicecacias 142 74 84 109 82 | 6 1 4 "babe en 
SO GIT bbb be cddtc ences vesccse 82 44 67 90 22 1 2 5 5 2 
PS ohn ose codtessessens 39 22 37 48 36 1 1 3 3 1 
Sache tadesscsocctccccs 60 32 32 65| 52 1 5 Reena: Cee eee 1 
SE Ao dba o cn dccdasnesdece 53 28 57 65 eR ee Ss s 1 
PE ctlasscudessevescecss 25 27 23 58 SS 3 3 | 1 
~~ SIERRAS SR RRR AE | 48 37| 37 7 43| 2 1 2 2 | 1 
SE evkerbcckenéccndnctes 22 26 32 74 48 | 2 3 4 OS Riceaa 
SP nth scctnccstcsadcccsa | 88 37 40 116 |, Sa st 8 . 3 
SS. os do dipdandsdebwens a 39 19 16 70 47 1 | 3 2 2 1 
FO ES xo ceoooscace jab ddasebe 26 11 | 15 55 37 | 1 1 2 icant 
Ee ee 87 51 28 142 116; 12 4 | 7 Z| 2 
Oc ccdsccccnesconseccck 17 9 21 19 i @L..... 3 oy * = 
sh ear areess: 332} 615| 484} 298, 436 /...... 24) 5 11 | 7 
0 Ee ees 2,395 | 2,016 | 2,134 | 2,092 | 1,678 53 | a8 64; 70 27 

j i 





In 1916 the total duration of these strikes was 46,305 days and of 
the lockouts 3,375 days, the average duration of the former bein 
22 days and of the latter 64 days. In 1917 the total duration of 
these strikes was 25,077 days and of the lockouts 1,904 days, the 
average duration of the former being 18 days and of the latter 56 
days. In 1918 the total duration of these strikes was 28,779 days 
and of the lockouts 1,116 days, the average of the former being 17 
days and of the latter 19 days. In 1919 the total duration of the 
strikes was 60,715 days and of the lockouts 2,215 days, an average 
of 34 days and 38 days, respectively. In 1920 the total duration of 
the strikes was 47,504 days and of the lockouts 1,376 days, an 
average of 38 days and 69 days, respectively. 

Included in the above table as “‘not reported”’ are 200 strikes and 
3 lockouts in 1917, 127 strikes and 4 lockouts in 1918, 81 strikes and 
2 lockouts in 1919, and 74 strikes in 1920, designated in the reports 
as “short,” but their exact duration not being given. 

In addition, there were, in 1917, 95 strikes and 1 lockout; in 1918, 
79 strikes and 8 lockouts; in 1919, 175 strikes and 13 lockouts; in 
1920, 116 strikes, in which the places of the employees were filled very 
soon after the trouble occurred, and the work became normal in a 
few days, but the.bureau has no record that these disturbances were 
ever formally settled. 

In 1917 the number of unauthorized strikes of which the bureau has 
information was 72, and in 1918, 58. In 1919 the number was 125, 
involving 1,053,256 strikers, and in 1920 the number was 251, in- 
volving 850,837. Between April 6, 1917, the date of our entrance 
into the war, and November 11, 1918, the date of signing the armistice, 
6,205 strikes and lockouts occurred. 
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The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts in 
1919 and 1920 in the leading industries and occupations, by States: 


TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN 1919 AN} 1920, IN 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES. 


Strikes. 








2 a | 
Auto- , } ing = 
able. Breem Brewery! prick Brass | Building trades. 


: d and and | 
carriage, Barbers.| ,224 | soft- brass | 
and ores drink goods | Brick- | Carpen- 
wagon Workers. | orkers. workers.| layers. | ters. 
‘workers. 


and 
tile 
workers. 


1919|1920) 1919} | 1919 1919/1920 1919 1920 1919 1920)1919 1920 1919}1920 








DUOIGR. 20s ccccccocseccheass WS — 
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ey ae 
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TABLE 12.—_NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN 1919 AND 1920, IN 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES—Continued. 


Strikes—Continued. 





Building trades—Continued. 







































































a 4 
| : Labor- Painters | Plumb- ities 
Inside Sheet 
" Cement : ers and | and | Plaster-| ers and |p. -. reo 
State, \workers. ‘. hod |Lathers. paper | ers. steam | **° Bane a 
— —— hangers. | fitters. = 
| | | 
ved . | —- a in — 7 ' 
1919 19201919 1920 1919 19201919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 
| | | } | | 
‘ ont, he — 7 | 
AlabaMB.....0020e-2-022-/eceeleoee | ae 2 Se Se blll esbienahsiined oe |e oe a 
Arizona.......---------- iiektlin stables aleeatiehibabndiisnnalnculeecabencalencel 0 Isvcnlenval>seuhnews 
Ark@msS@S.....+--++---+--|-+..)----|---- Se ee ees ees ones eee pee b fncsedoscaicesalerseieves 
California .......--------|..../.... | 2] 2 Jowseloccclooce 1} 2) 2 Sie Beer oe |} 1 4 
TT ee ee ae ee) ae |B |--2-]-0-] 000. _ fee es ee D lob paleaeeleccebeowsboots 
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Delaware.........- nde Lieceleenahensalewealsie a oe 7 ree eee LD jncaclensclocselsencleecele es eloecahowes}+s=0 
District of Columbia.........).... Bae Cree fe _ 5 a Sea = ie } eer L |...-|---- 1 |.... 
Florida........-..---+++-|....|..-. 1 | 5 ae Se oe Lined : ey & Wea Sa YO Wax) em. Dos Ia) 
Ge@OTEIS. ~~ -----+-----0--|- 22.) e eee lewwsiwoeeion «aieees Lewes ce poe Ae ce © heawalvey< +0 
OE a eee ee coe hoc eee Seer eee EE a Se 1 1 1 | veeelos vel veus jesse 
Tilindls......-00+202220000|.0.-|-00- | 1| 2 | JR) Se 3} 1 oe took, 4) 5) 1 Bh... 
eS a | 3 — oe ; eae eae ‘ 1 1 | 1 3 | BD Venaulessatesaeneoue 
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SS ee TI ittien re OE ED Lidtebivediereds 0 levedeusdl B lonpalesculesceloenterees 
Si ineinnadeeselss wulcowelseve sealed | 4 > <i | Fe ee ye Soe A es 
MGINO. cn ccccccccwccccccclscccleccs eiivinndabsesst SS heaws ai ee Bi 2 et SS eee a ee ae oe 
iit accndweuctulseoviseucines <lencalesenloess OS Pa Te ee Se} See eee ee ee ee 
Massachusetts........-..).... | 2| 21% . 1 = | 4] |. 7 | . se" 1}... : 
a eee ; | aie @ iss ia | — ee 
Minnesota............... | Aiccadecedl’ S11 Wicedierd © lensd 12 1 i Bevel =, 
Missouri...........-....- loodoleoke 2) 1) 2) afin 4 med 33 8) 9) AT iP 
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OF EE a 4 1 lnteaiivedl © lewcebocss 
New Mexico... .- dis wise < a a Se ae | ges Cee. Ue ey oe CD sted, Cet i sie: cer Meera ee 
New York. | are aS evdeood BE Bhced ined 21 9) S) 3) 4) 6] 38 )....3. 8) 31... 
North Carolina. ......... Leaeeieedulaciiel OB Bwddlecndledes ee O) SE AE A OR SE ee See Se 
North Dakota........... lave cfecwclecs=locee lLecnelengulsesaldnes Lisipahawiie leoscleosclevee a ee eee 
—_ SBtanascesonccocess Jones |oree 1| tien 1| 2)....) 6| ta 2| 5| | abs iow 3 j---- 
Pi iberessescerss saditeesl’ GE'S tavbclesdelisnaieediiiees BG Sage Fae B leveckinctenmdvous 
Oregon.. ... eee ccccscccee Paickdinekslnedilbclantleeed seocfaeselocee lov schsegelaceeln 
Pennsylvania. ....... ee St: Bi Bhnded 21 SL. Os: Ol - 3 l.vedewe 3 
hE See Re fy Rye Ra ee nee ene | Me Ride dlccediiewaheecebongdlv oxdbianadientbdbesite 
Rhode Island .......-... eodeeodt BL RE SIM ing 85 31 | fh OE BR heccddecndoons 1 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the Netherlands. 


BULLETIN of the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands 

publishes a table showing the number of industrial disputes 

which have taken place in that country during the last 20 

oa The following table shows the number of strikes and lockouts 
or each year and the total number of days lost: 























Number of 

Year. strikes and | Total days lost. | 
SE ee eee ‘ 1 147 1 382,500 | 
St Di-wnschindihusiianaas-dponclanns 217 441,600 | 
SS ee eee 283 466,700 | 
eer eee 427 902,200 | 
 OTEEEE TE TEE EE: 271 369, 600 
see ae Be ES eee ee 269 188, 000 
EE ee re 377 273, 600 
i icie- wm eddies no enaeiisen inion S44 541, 400 
3 ns niti-neneniens 325 707, 300 
ae aap ee revere ween 649 1,094, 700 
it didsteticacniiskeusdbdecaihetadieit 475 (2) 

1 Averaged for a year. * Not given. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board. 


‘QTHE Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board is the subject of 
Bulletin No. 283, soon to be issued by this bureau in its ‘‘ Labor 
as affected by the war”’ series. The bulletin will appear under 

the joint authorship of Mr. Willard E. Hotchkiss, director, National 

Industrial Federation of Clothing Manufacturers, and Mr. Henry R. 

Seager, professor of political economy in Columbia University, each 

of whom served for a time in the capacity of secretary of the board. 

The Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, it will be remembered, 
was established by an agreement signed August 20, 1917, by the 
Government and labor officials, and consisted of three members, one 
representing the public, appointed by the President, one appointed 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and one by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. There was no representative of the shipowners on 
the board, a fact which the authors feel mitigated against its efficiency. 

The jurisdiction of the board extended to disputes concerning 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor in the construction or repair of 
shipbuilding plants and ships in shipyards under the United States 
Shipping Board or in those under contract with the board. The 
general basis for adjustment was set forth in the agreement creating 
the board. This agreement provided for the use, as basic standards, 
of such scales of wages and hours as were in force on July 15, 1917, 
under such conditions as obtained on that date. It further pro- 
vided that consideration should be given by the board to any cir- 
cumstances whatever arising thereafter which seemed to call for 
changes, and that the board should keep itself fully informed as to 
the relation between living costs in the several districts and their 
comparison between progressive periods of time. 

The history of the Saad as set forth in this bulletin consists of an 
intimate and graphic account of the difficulties of the board during 
the 18 months of its active existence in bringing about conditions in 
the shipbuilding industry most conducive to the maximum produc- 
tion of ships. The failures and successes of the board are brought 
out with the obvious intent that adjustment boards may profit by 
this experience. 

There are accounts of strikes and near-strikes which occurred dur- 
ing the life of the board, and of the conditions which brought them 
about. Due emphasis has been laid upon the economic factors 
affecting wage adjustments—those born of the war emergency as 
well as those of more deep-rooted origin. 

One of the most valuable contributions concerns the attempts of 
the board to standardize wage rates throughout the country, the 
reasons for such standardization, the degree of success attained, and 
the difficulty and practicability of standardizing piece rates. 
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Post-war activities of the board are discussed with particul.,; 
reference to the influence of the board’s activities on the shipbuildiis 
industry after the return of the shipyards to their corporate manag»- 
ment. Stress is laid on the shop committee plans instituted by t)\o 
board and the adherence after the war of certain shipbuilding com- 
panies, which never before had dealt with their employees colle - 
tively, to the shop committee plans. 

In conclusion, the report says: 


It is to be hoped that an equally serious emergency may not soon again confront 1), 
country, but the experience proves what a great reservoir of latent productive power 
may be unlocked when all of those participating in industry concentrate their unii- 
vided attention upon increased production. It is this possibility of increased pro- 
duction through better relations and more whole-hearted cooperation between e1)- 
ployees and employers that gives promise of success to plans for developing copartner- 
ship in industry which must otherwise seem visionary and impracticable. The one 
essential to success for any departure from the simple wage system is a new psycho- 
logical relationship between the worker and the product. If under a proposed plan 
the average wage earner can be made to feel that his welfare and the welfare of his 
fellows will be increased in direct proportion to the increase in the product, a surp!us 
may be expected as a result of an increase in average efficiency by means of which 
real improvement in general well being may be brought about. The great task before 
the industrial statesmen of our time is to devise such a sytsem of industrial relations 
that the average worker will be inspired to do his best from day to day by motives «x 
re aa as was the motive of patriotism in stimulating ship production during 

e war. 
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EDUCATION OF ADULT WORKING CLASSES. 





Adult Working-Class Education in the United States. 


OR several years there has been a distinct if not a rapid move- 
ment toward the provision of greater facilities for adult working- 
class education in this country. An increasing realization of 

the special need either of trained leaders in the labor movement or 
of opportunities for general culture among the rank and file of adult 
villas led to the organization of schools and colleges for these 
purposes in various towns and cities of the United States. 

But the schools were of a purely local, independent character 
suited to the particular demands of the localities in which they 
originated, with no means of making use of the experience of other 
workers along educational lines. For this reason there has gradually 
developed among the leaders of the movement a feeling that these 
uncoordinated attempts at workers’ education might well be brought 
into more helpful relationship through the formation of a central 
bureau which should act as a sort of clearing house of information. 

Accordingly, a conference of leaders in the movement was called 
in New York City, April 2 and 3, 1921, under the auspices of the New 
School for Social Research, and a central body known as the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America was organized with James H. Maurer, 
president of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, as chair- 
man and Spencer Miller, jr., instructor at Columbia University, 
secretary. 

Previous to the meeting a survey of the work and condition of 
the different labor schools and colleges had been conducted by 
A. Epstein, secretary of the education committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor through a questionnaire sent out to each 
one, and his report to the conference based upon the answers to his 
inquiries follows in brief: 


Analysis of Questionnaire on Workers’ Education. 


THIS survey covers 24 workers’ educational enterprises carried on 

in 22 cities and towns, as follows: Amalgamated Labor College, 
New York City; Boston Trade Union College; Classes for Workers, 
Amherst; Pennsylvania Labor Education Classes in Allentown, 
Bethlehem, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Pen Argyl, Pottsville, and Read- 
ing; Progressive Labor Lyceum, Baltimore; Rochester Labor Col- 
lege; St. Paul Labor College; Trade Union College of Greater New 
York: Trade Union College of Philadelphia; Trade Union College of 
Washington, D. C.; Trade Union College, Pittsburgh; Women’s 
Trade Union College, Chicago; Work People’s College, Duluth, Minn.; 
Workers’ College of Minneapolis; Workers’ College, Seattle, Wash.; 
Workers’ Education Association, Detroit; Workers’ University, 
Cleveland; and Workers’ University, New York. The only impor- 
tant experiments omitted from this survey are the United Labor 
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Education Committee, New York, from which only a report of activi- 
ties was submitted and the Rand School, which sent in no report. 
Two of these schools have resident students who come to study for a 
certain period of time. 


Recent Development of the Movement. 


The survey reveals the fact that the entire movement for labor 
education in the United States is hardly two years old. Previous 
to 1918 there were only three experiments of this sort in existence 
im this country, one of which was sponsored by socialist and radical 
elements, while the other two were those of the Women’s Trade- 
Union League and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
No new schools were organized in 1918 during the war. In 1919 
three new schools were organized. The year 1920 witnessed the 
establishment. of 13 additional ones, 9 of which were in Pennsylvania. 
During the first three months of 1921 four more were added. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the movement is just beginning to make real! 


progress. 
Auspices. 

The auspices under which these schools were organized are as 
follows: Central labor unions, five; local unions, five; international 
unions, five; State federations, seven; Socialist and radical groups, one; 
and the Women’s Trade-Union League, one. Sixteen of these are 
entirely under the control of the trade-unions; only three give repre- 
sentation to teachers, while one gives representation to all groups 
interested. 

Most of the auspices under which these schools were formed and 
most of the methods of control are really such only in theory. Rarely 
does the initiative come from any of the above organizations. In 
the majority of cases the movement depends largely on the few indi- 
viduals who keep it alive. Of 23 schools replying as to whether their 
organizer or educational director is PAE a atthe 15 stated that no 
compensation is given these persons. Seven others are compensated 
fully or in part. To those mas with the actual conditions pre- 
vailing, it is generally known that even the latter are compensated 
only in connection with other work of the organization which they 
are doing. One of the questionnaires actually states the case as fol- 
lows: ‘ ile we have a most democratic method of control, in 
ee it is not exactly satisfactory. The average trade-unionist 

oes not. know any more about running a school than he does about 


running a bank.’ 
Fuads. 


In 12 cities the funds are raised largely from contributions made 
by central labor bodies and local unions. In one case they are 
maintained entirely from student fees, and in four other mstances 
they are appropriated by the international unions. The latter is 
true only of the Jewish unions in New York City. In not a single 
instance, as far as the questionnaire gives any clue, do State federa- 
tions of labor appropriate any money for this work. The Seattle 
labor college raises a great part of its funds from collections and 
imdividual donations. 
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Nine of the schools charge a nominal student fee which ranges 
from $2 to $5 per course. In 11 others no direct charge is made to 
the students. In the Women’s Trade Union League the students have 
scholarships, while in the Work People’s College, students pay $46 
per month which includes their board and tuition. 

As regards the financing of these schools, of 22 answers received 
i4 state that they find difficulty in financing the work while 8 others 
say they have no financial difficulties. 


Meeting Places. 


In 15 cities the labor educational classes meet in labor halls. 
Seven meet in public schools and two in other places. In Minneap- 
olis one class is held in a room in the public library. 

It is noteworthy that of 19 answers as to where classes are recom- 
mended to be held, 16 suggest the use of labor halls; only two reecom- 
mend public schools, and one recommends the use of both. The 
yrincipal reasons given for recommending labor halls are: “Greater 
feeds and independence”; “prejudice of workers’ toward public 
schools”; “‘Workers are in the habit of going there and we want 
outsiders to meet us in our home”; the “psychological value”; 
“workers are more at home in labor halls und thes can be gotten in 
touch with better.”” And one states “workers are more class con- 
scious In labor halls.’’ 

Publie schools are recommended largely for their better equipment 
and educational atmosphere. Nine of these enterprises pay rent for 
the use of the halls, while 13 others do not. 


Enrollment and Attendance. 


The total enro!lment in the 23 workers’ educational enterprises from 
which figures have been obtained amounts to 4,670. Four havea total 
enrollment of less than 25 each; six with a total enrollment ranging 
from 25 to 50; five with enrollments from 50 to 100; five others, from 
100 to 300; one with 1,000; and another with 2,000. In only one 
case has the enrollment declined since the beginning. 

Eighteen of the labor colleges submitted figures as to regularity 
of attendance. The percentage of regular attendance as compared 
with the total paiiedns is as follows: Regular attendance of 
less than 25 per cent, 1; 25 to 50 per cent, 4; 50 to 75 per cent, 11; 
one claims a regular attendance of over 75 per cent, while another 
reported that the regular attendance is “‘good.’’ Thus the attendance 
in the majority of cases is on the whole encouraging and is as high 
as in most private and public school evening classes. 

The average attendance in 66 classes reported in the questionnaire 
is as follows: Twelve classes have a regular attendance of about 10 
students each; 27 classes, of 10 to 20 students; 13 classes, of 20 to 30 
students; 8 classes, of 30 to 50, and 6 classes, of 50 and over. Thus 
pe over 75 per cent of the classes the average attendance is less than 

Type of Membership. 


Of great interest also is the information collected in regard to the 
type of the students. From the 17 answers received to this ques- 
tion it is evident that only in the more radical and Jewish organiza- 
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tions is a considerable number of young people attracted to these 
classes. In most p!aces only the older men are attracted by this 
work. It is a significant fact that the students who are under 3() 
years of age A ates less than 25 per cent of the members of the 
classes in six places; in seven others they represent less than 50 per 
cent; in only four cases do they represent a majority of the students. 

The lack of interest manifested by the woman workers is a fac: 
worthy of consideration. In four cities there is not a single woman 
attending these classes. In 11 others woman students represent les: 
than 25 per cent of the students; only in 6 do they constitute » 
larger percentage than 25 per cent, and these include the Women’. 
Trade-Union League, composed entirely of woman workers, and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, also made up of » 
large number of woman workers. Fourteen labor colleges report tha‘ 
labor leaders attend the classes; two that they do not. 

In 15 experiments the students are recruited entirely from mem- 
bers of trade-unions. In five trade-union members compose more 
than 75 per cent of the students. This is significant when it is remem- 
bered that 19 organizations do not discriminate against nonwnion 
persons and only five do not admit nonunion persons. One admits 
them by special permission, another by charging a double fee. 

The causes of absences and the small response are attributed 1. 
either one or more of the following causes: 4 

Indifference and apathy on the part of workers and unions,” 19); 
lack of larger funds, 10; other union activities and family engage- 
ments, 11; sickness, physical exhaustion, night work, and “bad 
weather, 10; discouragement through unemployment, strikes, ani 
lockouts, 6; decline in interest, 2; competing educational activities, 2: 
distant location of school and difficulty of travel, 1; students noi 
accustomed to continuous and intensive study, 2; high officials do 


not encourage education, 1. 
Teachers. 


The information supplied in the 24 questionnaires shows a totait of 
78 teachers engaged in this work, only 5 of whom receive a full salary 
forit. Forty-eight, or the majority of the teachers, are also teaching 
in public schools or universities. ‘The remuneration varies from $1.5\) 
per evening in one city to $10 in another. The majority are receiving 
about $5 per evening. In only three cities are they receiving no 
compensation. It is, however, a well-known fact that the remuner:- 
tion specified in many places is not actually paid because of lack o! 
sufficient funds. 

An encouraging disclosure is the fact that in 18 schools the teacher: 
have all had previous teaching experience, while more than half o! 
them in the other six have had such experience. Sixteen of these 
teachers also had some kind of connection with the labor movemen' 
or were members of the teachers’ union. 


Number of Meetings. 


In 21 labor educational institutions classes meet but once a week. 
In only one or two places do they meet oftener than that. Thi 
does not, of course, include the schools with resident students. Nine- 
teen of these schools conduct only evening classes, while in four other- 
classes meet also on Saturdays and Sundays. 
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Courses. 


these schools are quite varied in their range. 


They include not only economics and the social sciences but also litera- 


ture, English, mathema 
ing, ete. The courses g 





Course. 





English 


’ 


Literature 


Ret Riis Feds cnevdiniomiraded 


Political science 


Law a. d labor 


Current labor problems. ..........- 
Democratic control of industry 
Gs i060 52nhagetedaepmnee 


Ges Pik pawadnct cddenscexbese 


Publi speaking 


| 


.| 


Hist: y of the labor movement 


Current events 


Gymnasium or physical training. - . 


[Industrial problems and manage- 
ments. 
Social problems....................- 


Women’s problems................ 


Mens hamiesed 402000 ¢¢bbvenide> sto 


Boycotts and strikes 
Union organization problems... . .. 


Industrial unionism. ........ stitweed 
The cooperative movement 
History of civilization 


ys CER RE 
Health 


Research (labor). .................. 
General survey of industrial prog- 
ress. 


Concerts 


re 


tics, current events, concerts, physical train- 
iven in the different places are as follows: 





City. 





Washington, D. C., Minneapolis, Boston, Rochester, New York 
(Workers’ University; Trade-Union College of Greater New York; 
United Labor Education Committee), St. Paul, Cleveland, Chicago 
(Women’s Trade-Union College), Seattle, Duluth, Minn. (Work 
People’s College)—12 courses. 

Washington, D. C., Boston, Pittsburgh, New York (Workers’ Uni- 
versity), Cleveland, Chicago (Women’s Trade-Union College)— 
6 courses. 

Washington, D. C., Minneapolis, Boston, Pittsburgh, New York 
(Workers’ University), Amherst, Cleveland, Detroit ( Workers’ 
Education Association), Duluth, Minn. (Work People’s College)— 
9 courses. 

Washington, D. C., New York Nata yal University; United Labor 
Education Committee), Seattle—4 courses. 

Washington, D. C., Boston, New York (Trade-Union College of 
Greater New York), Philadelphia—4 courses. 

Washington, D. C., New York (Workers’ University)—2 courses. 

Washington, D. C., New York ( Workers’ University )—2 courses. 

Washington, D. C., Duluth, Minn. (Work People’s College)—2 
courses. 

Minneapolis, New York (Workers’ University), Duluth, Minn. 
(Work People’s yg courses. 

Minneapolis, Boston, Rochester, New York ( Workers’ University), 
St. Paul Philadelphia, Chicago (Women’s Trade-Union College), 
Seattle, Duluth, Minn. (Work People’s College)—9 courses. 

Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Rochester, New York (Workers’ Uni- 
versity; United Labor Education Committee), St. Paul, Cleve 
land, Amherst, Seattle, Duluth, Minn. (Work People’s College)— 

10 courses. 

Minneapolis, Baltimore, Chicago (Women’s Trade-Union College)— 
3 courses. 

Boston, New York (Workers’ University); United Labor Educa- 
tion Committee; Cleveland, Chicago (Women’s Trade Union 
College)—5 courses. 

Pittsburgh, New York (Workers’ University), Philadelphia—3 
courses. 

Rochester—1 course. 

Rochester—1 course. 

_ Rochester, New York (Workers’ University)—2 courses. 

New York ( Workers’ University)—1 course. 

New York (Workers’ University), Chicago (Women’s Trade-Union 
College)—2 courses. 

New York ( Workers’ University), Seattle—1 course. 

New York ( Workers’ University), Seattle—2 courses. 

New York (Workers’ University; Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America), Cleveland—3 courses. 

New York orkers’ University, United Labor Education Com- 
mittee)—2 courses. 

New York (Workers’ University), Cleveland—2 courses. 

Philadelphia, New York (United Labor Education Committee)—2 
courses. 

Chicago (Women’s Trade-Union College), Seattle—2 courses. 

Allentown, Bethlehem, Lancaster, Pottsville, Pen Argyle, Reading, 


i 
| 
| 


Harrisburg—7 courses. 

Seattle, Detroit, New York (United Labor Education Committee)— 
3 courses. 

Seattle—1 course. 

Duluth, Minn. (Work ow 

Rochester, Seattle, New Y 
mittee)—3 courses. 


e’s College)—1 course. 


ork (United Labor Education Com- 


New York (United Labor Education Committee)—1 course. 
New York (United Labor Education Committee)—1 course. 
New York (United Labor Education Committee)—1 course. 








The number of lectures in each course varies considerably with the 
different cities. Sixteen courses last for 8 or 10 weeks each; five 
courses are continued for 10 to 20 lessons each, while 26 other courses 
last for 25 weeks or more. 
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General Operation of Classes. 


Seven of the schools use textbooks; 14 do not, but assign referenc, 
readings. Eighteen state that they have great difficulty in securing 
suitable textbooks; only one finds no difficulty in this matter. 

Of 20 answers regarding the effort made 7 students to do th: 
outside reading, 5 answered that the response had been “‘ very good;’ 
8, “good;” 3, “fair;’ and 4, ‘“poor.’”’ One writes, ‘‘Conscientious 
ones if they have time do the work; others do not;” another says, 
“Very few fail to do assignments as teachers and class members 
discourage failures,” and still a third one, ‘‘Some get discouraged by 
assignment of work.” | 

The time of lecture and discussion is generally equally divided. 

Of 21 answers in regard to the teaching of English in labor schools 
12 state that they do teach English while 9 do not. As to whether 
they expect to carry on work in English the following answers arc 


enlightening: “No likelihood of continuing English; “Expect to 
continue English, as public-school method is too hackneyed for 
adults;’’ ‘‘English classes are feeders for other classes. If enthu- 


siastic in English, will go on to other classes. Public schools do not 


teach practical points.’ 
Aims. 


The main purpose of these experiments as expressed by all the per- 
sons active in the work is to spread education among the rank and 
file. Sixteen of the colleges also aim to train trade-union executives. 
Three stated that propaganda is one of their principal aims; three aim 
at entertainment only, and one also expressed as part of its aim, 
“Constructive social revolution.” 

The Boston Trade-Union College states that it has been organize 
‘in the belief that progress for organized wage earners can be assured 
only by social anal industrial policies shaped by their own righi 
thinking, and that their ambitions for self-betterment must, there- 
fore, include a concern for the higher training of the mind.”’ 

The St. Paul Labor College aims to provide: “First, trained an 
educated workers for labor; second, better citizens; third, to afford 
some enjoyment of life hitherto denied.” The Trade-Union College 
of Greater New York aims “ to train native American workers to think 
fundamentally and constructively about economic questions.’”’ Am 
herst College organized its classes for workers ‘‘as an expression of 
the belief that an opportunity for liberal education should be open 
to all who feel the need of it. The establishment of a working con- 
nection between Amherst College and a group of working men and 
women in its vicinity, so that each may offer to the other the wisdom 
that has been gained through its experience, and the joint produc' 
applied to the solution of problems that are common to all of us.” 

Cleveland Workers’ University purposes: ‘Primarily to develop 
intelligent thinking, class conscious members, trained to understand 
their part in order that they may interpret the present and assist in 


creating the free society of the future.”’ 


Future Plans. 


Nineteen of these educational experiments replied to the question 
as to immediate plans that no further changes are contemplated 
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except expansion and development along parallel lines. One has in 
view the organization of a research bureau. 


General Attitude Toward Labor Colleges. 


On the whole there has been no great opposition to the work from 
nonlabor groups. Of 19 answers to this question four stated that 
they had encountered some opposition, although none of it was very 
serious. In five cities the use of public-school rooms was refused. 
[In one other city there is no cooperation from the public schools 
or public library. One university engaged in workers’ education had 
received a “wealth of disappointed alumni letters stating that the 
college is losing classical tradition.” 

Nor was any serious open opposition encountered from labor itself. 
Two report such opposition while six others write that they found 
considerable opposition, but that it was not open. One also found 
opposition ‘“‘on the part of individuals and members who consider 
education neither equipment nor tool but something nonessential, a 
veneer which workers can dispense with as long as they hold a job. 
They fail to recognize that education is vitally necessary to the organi- 
zation, growth, and development of solidarity in the ranks of American 
labor. The need for general culture is out of the discussion entirely.” 


Apparent Results. 


Thirteen out of 21 which answered this question claim that they can 
already point to certain constructive achievements as a result of the 
educational work. Only two say frankly that they can point to no 
achievements, while six contend that this is too early to tell. Some 
of the constructive achievements claimed are interesting and signifi- 
cant. Boston claims: ‘College gave a course in banking and credit 
as a result of which the Building Trades Council in Boston have gotten 
out a charter and have opened a cooperative bank.” Philadelphia 
claims a number of important wage and industrial studies. Amherst 
says: ‘Men have become interested in formulation of an employment 
program; also formation of municipal coal distribution machinery.”’ 


Suggestions and Criticisms. 


Suggestions and criticisms have been made by the various educa- 
tional secretaries as follows: 

“Begin small and work slowly. Secure confidence of rank and 
file as well as leadership. Good management.”’ 

“(1) Teachers who create enthusiasm for their subject. (2) Sub- 
ject matter given must be of everyday use. (3) Secure enrollment 
by speaking before unions. (4) We find the follow-up letter on 
absences invaluable.’’ 

“Our appeal has been only to the native American or a 
speaking workers, although we realize that they are the most difficult 
to teach. We have concentrated on the native American element 
for two reasons: (1) He needs enlightenment on labor problems and 
constructive labor policies more than do the foreign born; (2) when 
enlightened and trained for the task he will be the most effective 
force to pit against the powerful and sinister forces of capitalism.” 

“(1) Experienced unionists are not sufficiently sympathetic with 
newcomers to their ranks as shown in class discussion. (2) Extreme 
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socialists adopt a dogmatic, controversial, unstudent-like attitude 
which becomes objectionable. (8) Raieenny eee bes BIEN being 
the fag end of the week. (4) Sponsorship by one union superior to 
the me of joining several dual organizations. (5) The lack of 
textbooks. (6) Insufficient advertising. (7) Only a few active.” 

“Believe that it may result in the gradual education of our college- 
and universities. Limited experience would lead me to believe that 
broadly cultural work is only possible after rather intimate contact: 
have been formed. Expect that the first work at least to consist in 
what I shall call practically cultural education, i. e., the attemp! 
to help workers to the definition of issues and formulations of con 
structive plans of action in the field where an interest has alread) 
been developed.”’ 

‘There is a potential demand for workers’ education. . When we 
succeed in getting unionists to the classes we succeed in getting ai 
enthusiastic response from them. The greatest need of the move 
ment is devoted and enthusiastic propagandists of the idea of workers’ 
education.” 


General Organization of Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 


HE executive committee elected at the conference consists o/ 
John Brophy, president of District No. 2 of the United Min: 
Workers of America; Harry Dana, of the Boston Labor College: 
Fania M. Cohn, of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union; William F. Kehoe, secretary of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York and vicinity; Harry Russell, of Spring- 
field, Mass.; Peter Miller, of Philadelphia; and J. B. Salutzky, 
educational director of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 0! 


America. 
The constitution in which the aims and the general organization 01 
the Workers’ Educational Bureau of America appear follows: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA. 
Adopted at the National Conference on Workers’ Education, April 3, 1921. 


Name.—The name of this organization shall be the Workers’ Education Bureau o 
America. 

Purposes.—Its purpose shall be to collect and to disseminate information relatiy« 
to efforts at education on any part of organized labor; to coordinate and assist in ever) 
possible manner the educational work now carried on by the organized workers, and 
to stimulate the creation of additional enterprises in labor education throughout tli 
United States. 

Membership eligibility. A. The following organizations shall be eligible for membe: 
ship and have the right to one vote each: 

1. International and national labor unions; State federations of labor and othe: 
State labor nizations; city central labor unions and district organizations 01 
councils; local labor unions, and bona fide cooperative associations. 

2. Labor educational enterprises. 

B. Members of local unions, teachers, organizers, educators, and other interested 
persons may join the bureau as associate members. They shall receive all bulletins 
and such information as the bureau may issue. 

Membership dues.—The annual meatblanhiy dues shall be as follows: $25 for inter- 
national and national unions; $20 for State federations of labor and other State labor 
organizations; $15 for city central unions, district councils and labor educational! 
enterprises; $5 for local unions; $2 for associate members. 

Officers.—The officers of the organization shall consist of a chairman, an executive 
secretary-treasurer and seven additional members, who shall constitute the executive 
committee of the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. ; 
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The officers and the other members of the executive committee shall be elected by 
‘he accredited delegates to the regular convention. At least five members of this 
committee shall be members of bona fide labor unions. 

Duties of officers.—It shall be the duty of the executive committee to carry out 
policies that have been inaugurated or indorsed by general membership meetings; to 
devise ways and means of promoting workers’ education and of financing the organi- 
‘ation; to direct the executive secretary in his duties; to call general meetings or any 

ther necessary meetings when they deem proper at points which they shall deem 
ost beneficial to the organization. 

The duties of the executive secretary-treasurer shall be specified by the executive 
ommittee. 

Meetings of executive committee.—The executive committee shall meet at the call 
{ the chairman and executive secretary-treasurer or of a majority of the executive 
committee at such intervals and at such places as they shall deem best. 

Term of officers.—Newly elected officers shall begin their term of services on the 
first day of the month following the regular convention or election, and shall serve 
until their successors are chosen. 

(Quorum.—A majority of the executive committee shall constitute a quortm. 























Resident College for Workers. 


ANOTHER effort looking toward fuller education for workers in 
; industry is the first resident college for workers in this country, 
which is being established at Katonah, N. Y., by labor men and 
women. Complete details regarding the new college are still lacking 
but according to the New York Evening Post of April 20 (p. 7), it 
‘will cooperate with labor groups and schools that send to it working 
men and women of intellectual promise.”’ Its purpose, quoted from 
a statement made concerning it, 1s “ to unite vith the American labor 
union movement a force of education that will serve American labor 
with trained, responsible, liberally educated men and women from 
the ranks of the workers. The new college is not intended as a 
propagandist institution.”” Among the signers of the statement are 
John Fitzpatrick, Rose Schneidermann, president of the Women’s 
Trade-Union League; Jay G. Brown, John Brophy, president of 
District No. 2, United Mine Workers of America; Charles Kunz, 
chairman of the International Association of Machinists of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; and Abraham Lefkowitz of the Central Trades 
Labor Council of Greater New York. 























Summer School for Woman Workers at Bryn Mawr College.’ 


EVENTY young women from various parts of the United States 
S will receive scholarships in a summer school for woman workers 
in industry which is to be opened at Bryn Mawr College June 
15, 1921. The expenses of the he oe and the fund for the scholar- 
ships, at $200 each, will be met by contributions, through the alum- 
nae, from men and women philanthropists interested in this educa- 
tion plan. 
The stated object of the school is: 
To offer young women of character and ability a fuller education in order that 
they may widen their influence in the industrial world, help in the coming social 
reconstruction and increase the happiness and usefulness of their own lives. 














' Data from National Women’s Trade Union League, Washington, April 19, 1921. 
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There will be absolute freedom of teaching and discussion. By vote of the Join: 
Administrative Committee the summer school shall not be committed to any dogma 
or theory but shall conduct its teaching in a broad spirit of impartial inquiry with 
absolute freedom of discussion and academic freedom of teaching. 

The members of the Joint Administrative Committee are—Presi- 
dent M. Carey Thomas, members of the board of directors of Bryn 
Mawr College and of the College faculty, a number of the college 
alumnae, Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the U. S. Women’s Bur- 
eau, and other women prominent in trade union activities. 

The two months’ course will include English composition, history. 
public speaking and parliamentary practice, English literature, labor 
questions, labor movements, labor legislation, physiology and hygiene 
and lectures on the origin and evolution of the earth and life. 

In the matter of admission, preference will be given to women 
between the ages of 20 and 35, although girls 18 and 19 will be allowe« 
to enter. 
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California—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


THE California Bureau of Labor Statistics in its nineteenth biennial 
report, 1919-1920, states that one of the important functions of 
ihe bureau is the settlement of wage disputes. This work was begun 
in 1911, and during the fiscal year 1919-20 the number of claims 
investigated was 7,603 and the amount collected $206,389.72. 

During the two-year period included in the report the free employ- 
ment bureaus furnished to the working people of the State about 
450,000 positions which, if secured through private agencies, would 
have cost these workers approximately $1,372,500. The report 
contains a detailed account of the operations of the free employment 
bureaus, including tables of wages received by persons placed in 
positions. 

The bureau of labor statistics, through its strict supervision of 
private employment agencies, has prevented many abuses and during 
the two-year period has forced private agencies to refund fees and 
expenses on complaints filed amounting to $3,346.88, and caused 
the return of $263,502.32 to applicants who did not obtain employ- 
ment, or to whom conditions were misrepresented. During the year 
ending March 31, 1920, the 169 private agencies of the State fur- 
niall 240,497 positions, the net fees charged amounting to 
$787,129.10. The number referred to positions during the year 
was 286,061, of which 243,583 were men and 42,478 women, the 
average fee for the men being $2.61 and for the women about $7.12. 

Of the 54 prosecutions conducted by the bureau during the year 
ending June 30, 1920, 37 resulted in convictions, 17 being for non- 
payment of wages, 11 for violation of the child labor laws, 6 for 
violation of the eight-hour law for women, and 3 for misrepresenta- 
tion by employment agencies. 

The report contains tables showing rates of wages and hours of 
labor of members of labor organizations of the State on January 1, 
1920, by localities, occupations, and sex; also classified wages paid by 
manufacturers during 1918, by industries. 

An article on prices and cost of living has been taken from the 
Montuty Lasor Review of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and from reports of the National Industrial Conference 


Board. 







































California—Commission of Immigration and Housing. 





‘THE California Commission of Immigration and Housing, which 
was created in 1913, organized in four main departments—the 
complaint, the camp sanitation, the housing, and the immigrant 
education departments. A report on its work, which the commission 
has recently issued,' shows that while all the departments are function- 
ing effectively, the first two have some features of special interest. 
















1 California. Commission of Immigration and Housing. Annual report, 1920. Sacramento, 1921. 28 
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Complaint Department. 


rt ’ ° . . . ° 

rhe complaint department is both remedial and preventive in 
character. At the time of its formation the commission consulted 
all available literature as to the nature, scope, and cause of the 
problems facing the immigrant, with a view to finding a solution for 
them, but soon reached the conclusion that the best way of obtaining 
such information was to consult the immigrant, who had a first-hanc 
and unassailable knowledge of the matter. So the bureau of com- 
plaints was organized, its work falling into three divisions: 

First, it functions as a clinic, to receive and diagnose any given problem; then it 
adjusts the particular complaint either directly or through a cooperating agency: and 
finally it seeks to remedy the difficulty which lies at the root of the complaint by stri. 
ing for improved legislation and by educating public opinion. 

The complaint bureau maintains offices at six of the large cities 
which are centers both of labor and of foreign population, and here 
any immigrant who is in difficulty of any kind can go with the assur- 
ance of a sympathetic hearing. If his trouble involves some other 
individual, official, or corporation, it is listed as a complaint, but il 
no other person is concerned, and only general advice, information, 
or assistance is required, it is called an application. During the year 
1920 the commission received 2,125 complaints and 2,214 applications, 
making a total of 4,339 instances in which it was appealed to for help 
or advice of some kind. From the date of its creation to the end of 
1920, the commission handled over 30,000 such complaints and 
ee ane 

he work of the complaint department is of particular importance 
because it aids the immigrant in precisely those relations in which 
through ignorance or poverty or unfamiliarity with the ways of the 
country, he is least ve to maintain his own rights, and through 
which, if no help is forthcoming, it is easy for him to acquire an un- 
fortunate idea of American institutions. Some of the impositions 
practiced upon the newcomer are hinted at in the commission’s dis- 
cussion of this phase of its work. 

One of the most marked single achievements of the complaint department oi the 
commission is to be found in the present investigation and revelation of the miscarriage 
of justice which has prevailed in the police courts of San Francisco. This investiga- 
tion was directly precipitated by the activities of the commission’s representatives in 
connection with various cases of the exploitation of immigrants which arose in connec- 
tion with these courts. It is to be hoped that out of this and other investigations of 
the same kind may come substantial improvement in the method of administration 0/ 
justice in the lower courts. Until we have taken steps to remove the procedural delays, 
crooked practices, and disregard for law which have grown up around some of our 
courts, we can not expect to merit the respect of our people or of the immigrants. _ 

Thousands of immigrants each year are making their acquaintance with the Ameri- 
can judicial system through the medium of our lower courts, and we should insist that 
there be given in those courts an administration of justice just as intelligent, just as 
fair, and just as dignified as in the higher courts. 


Not that the commission holds that the immigrant, when he gets 
into difficulties, is always a blameless victim. On the contrary, 175 
cases were dismissed in the last year “‘because it was apparent 
that the complainants were wrong in their contentions. In a very 
few instances it even appeared that the complainants knew they were 
wrong, and were attempting to take advantage of some one else.’ 
In general, however, they had some valid grievance which they were 
enable to adjust themselves, and in handling which “ the commission 
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provided an agency for the actual administration of justice which 
would otherwise have been completely lacking.’’ It is doubtful 
whether there could be a better beginning for the work of Americani- 
zation than this of demonstrating to the immigrant that the United 
States stands for justice to all, regardless of position or means. 

The complaints quite generally relate to the industrial life of the 
immigrant. The largest group, numbering 548, dealt with wage 
claims; the next largest, numbering 295, were concerned with breaches 
of contract; and the third, 158 in number, arose from industrial acci- 
dents. No other single cause furnished 100 complaints, although 
fraud and neglect in business matters gave rise to 93, and 67 were 
directed against employment agencies. The complainants were of 
45 different nationalties, Mexicans numbering 1,022; Russians, 322; 
Italians, 185; and Spaniards, 120, no other group reaching 100. 


Camp Sanitation Department. 


Outdoor labor camps are more numerous in California than in any 
other State, the number varying from-month to month, but many 
being permanent. There are lumber and mill camps, oil and mining 
camps, construction and railroad camps, fruit, berry, raisin, cannery, 
and packing house camps, beet, rice, and cotton camps, and ranch 
camps, including truck crops, walnuts, tobacco, and scores of other 
ranch industries. During the year ending January 1, i921, the 
department inspected 2,022 camps, which housed 73,458 persons. 
There has been a marked change in the condition of these camps 
since the work of the commission began. Most nonresidents of Cali. 
fornia probably have gained their impressions of the camps from 
Carleton Parker’s report on the Wheatland riots and his essays on 
the problems of the casual laborer, in both of which the camps are 
pictured in sufficiently dark colors. Apparently but little attention 
was given to the sanitation, comfort, or even decency of the camps. 
The workers came together to do certain seasonal labor, and how they 
fared while doing it was of relatively little consequence. Naturally, 
the results of such neglect were unfortunate, and by devoting them- 
selves to an improvement of camp conditions the commission has 
brought about a marked change in the attitude of the workers. 

Ten years ago the conditions prevailing in labor camps made them the breeding 
ground for 1. W. W.’ism and similar outbursts. To-day radical-labor movements 
have been practically eliminated in the field of industry served by transient labor 
through the lessening of insanitary conditions which formerly provided a basis for 
“red” propaganda. 

Of the 2,022 camps inspected, one-third were classed as good, 53 
per cent as fair, and 14 per cent as bad. A reinspection of 153 camps 
showed that in the interval between visits 63 had been brought up 
to a higher standard, only 10 had fallen back, 46 remained stationary, 
and 34, which were listed as good on the first inspection, had added 
conveniences and improvements. A few operators were found who 
would not conform to the requirements of the law until compelled to 
do so, but on the whole the commission feels that there has been a 
pronounced improvement both in the actual conditions of the camps 
and in the attitude of employers toward the provision which should 
be made for their employees. The system hitherto prevailing is 
being modified for the better, and there is a tendency to go beyond 
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the strict letter of the law in adapting the camps to the needs of self- 
respecting workers. 

_ The year 1920 has witnessed not only the continued improvement of camp condi 
tions but also vital changes in the system of operating them. Under the old esta} 
lished system it was the regular thing for each worker to carry his blankets from jo}, 
to job. During the year of 1920 the camp department has succeeded in inducing 
many companies to provide their workers not only with the bunks or beds require: 
by law but also with the necessary bedding. Thus has been effected the beginnin, 
of the elimination of the ‘‘blanket stiff” or of blanket carrying by workers in labo 
camps. 


Colorado—Coal Mine Inspection Department. 


"THE eighth annual report of the Colorado Coal Mine Inspection 
Department (1920) contains information as to output, day- 
worked, accidents, and number of employees. During 1920 th 
amount of coal produced by the 231 mines in operation was 12,514,69:; 
tons, an increase of 2,108,150 tons over 1919. Most of the coal was 
bituminous, only 104,279 tons of anthracite being produced. 

The average number of men employed in and about the mines was 
13,665, or 866 more than in the preceding year. Of these, 4,536 were 
pick miners and 2,992 machine miners. ~These men worked an aver 
age of 256.2 days during the year, or 34.8 days more than in 1919. | 
is stated that the method used in calculating this amount was that 
of the United States Geological Survey, and is considered more 
accurate than the plan previously used. A total of 2,904 days were 
lost on account of car shortage (84 mines reporting), and 720,770 tons 
of coal were lost through shortage of labor (66 mines reporting). 
The daily and annua! production ver miner were 6.5 and 1,662.4 tons 
respectively. 

eventy fatal and 1,806 nonfatal accidents occurred. Of the for- 
mer, 36 were due to falls of roof and coal and 22 to mine cars and 
motors. The number of men killed and rie per thousand 
employed was 5.4 and 132, respectively. The number of men 
employed per fatal accident was 195 and per nonfatal accident 7.6. 





Indiana—Industrial Board. 


HE report of the Indiana Industrial Board for the year ending 
September 30, 1920, contains reports of the compensation depart- 
ment, iepustnnant of factory inspection, boiler department, depart- 
ment of mines and mining, and the department of women and 
children. 
A satisfactory decrease in the number of accidents in factories ap- 
ears, while the work of boiler inspection has also been improved. 
he force of mine inspectors is ‘“‘ entirely inadequate,’ and the State 
is reported as lacking in legislation to secure first aid and mine 
rescue organizations. ‘The present mining laws are entirely inade- 
quate in scope and clarity, and it is to be deplored that the recom- 
mendations of this department for more efficient legislation have 
gone unheeded for several years.”’ About 29,000 persons are em- 

loyed at the mines of the State, at an average wage of $1,480.90. 

atal accidents numbered 95 and serious injuries 245. The number 
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of minor accidents was 3,942, making a total of 4,282. The fatal 
accident rate was 3.51 for each 1,000 employees, and 1 fatality for 
each 288,586 tons of coal produced. 

The department of women and children found a considerable num- 
ber of hr Reet of laws, but on account of the lack of clarity in legis- 
lation, warnings have been given rather than prosecutions brought. 
The number of employers illegally employing young children was 
259. Warnings resulted in corrections of the violations in 256 
cases, 3 employers being certified to the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment for collection of tax; prosecutions for violations of State law 
numbered 6. 








Louisiana—Factories Inspection Department, Parish of Orleans. 


N the thirteenth report of the Factories Inspection Department of 
the parish of Orleans for the year 1920, the factories inspector re- 
ports a new high record in the number of work permits given to 
children. During the year 3,152 permits were issued, 1,997 being to 
children 14 years of age. Some of the reasons given for this increase 
in employment of children are the high cost of living, higher wages 
for child labor, and the numerous strikes which occurred during the 
year, resulting in unemployment of fathers. 

A plea is made for continuation and vacation schools in preference 
to night schools and for the increased use of educational motion- 
picture films in schools. 

The evils resulting from the long hours of labor of women and 
children, allowed by the laws of Louisiana, are noted. 





South Carolina—Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. 


HE twelfth annual report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Yommerce, and Industries of the State of South Carolina, 1920, 
Labor Division, which has just been published, gives an account of 
the activities of the factory inspectors and also some very interesting 
tables showing industrial conditions in the State. According to this 
report, ‘‘the number of complaints against various manufacturing 
establishments was less in 1920 than in previous years,” such de- 
crease being attributed to the ‘more satisfactory working conditions 
brought by the high wages and better cooperation between employer 
and employee, together with the improvement of plant and com- 
munity.’ Most of the factory inspection has to do with textile 
establishments, about 400 regular and special inspections having 
been made in this industry. Only a few violations of the labor laws 
were found in this connection, and these cases were prosecuted. 

The report states that prosperity in the cotton mills is reflected in 
the improvements in the streets, lenoes, and landscapes of the mill 
villages. Many new bungalows have been erected for the employees, 
and parks, recreation houses, children’s playgrounds, new schools, 
and additional teachers have been provided. ‘Progress in sanitation 
in the textile establishments themselves includes improved water 
supply, drinking fountains, and better toilet systems. 
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Group insurance has been inaugurated in a number of the mills. 
which covers all the employees in such mills, with absolutely no cos! 
to the workers, and gives to each worker a nominal life insurance 
while with the same company. The amount of the insurance depend- 
upon the employee’s length of service. 

With one or two exceptions, the mercantile establishments ar, 
reported as complying with the labor and factory laws, and thes 
me oom, were newcomers in the State who were ignorant of loca! 
legislation, but later conformed to it. 

Strict compliance with the labor and factory-inspection laws wa 
found in the few cigar factories in the State. 

_ Among the recommendations made by the South Carolina factor) 
inspectors are: 


That the ‘‘messenger boy act” be amended to regulate the employment of childrc 
in mercantile establishments, as newsboys, at refreshment stands, and places « 
amusement, so that children under 14 years of age should not be allowed to wo: 
later than 8 o’clock at night or before 6 o’clock in the morning. 

That all acts applying only to cotton textile establishments be amended s0 as | 
apply to asbestos, jute, and other factories of like character. 

That a straight 9-hour work day for any woman or child under 16 years of age in an 
a establishment, place of amusement, restaurant, or cigar counter be pro 
vi or. 

That a suitable law be passed for a minimum scale of wages for women. 

To require the proper safeguarding of all dangerous machinery and beltings in a! 
manufacturing plants and workshops. 

That provisions be made for vigorous inspection of bakeries and confectionery sho} 
and for enforcement of strict regulations as to sanitary conditions. 

In every factory or workshop where one or more persons are employed adequat 
measures should be taken for securing and maintaining a reasonable and,'so far as pos 
sible, equable temperature, consistent with the reasonable requirements of the mani: 


facturing process. No unnecessary humidity which would jeopardize the health « 
employees should be permitted. 
hat a workmen’s compensation act be provided for. 
That a law be enacted reducing the working hours to at least 54 hours per week. 


The following table summarizes the conditions in all industries in 
the State during 1920: é 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





International Labor Review.! 


HE scientific division of the International Labor Office, which i 
under the directorship of Hon. Royal Meeker, formerly Unite: 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, has recently issued the firs: 
number of the International Labor Review. The publication of » 
periodical treating of problems relating to industry and employmen' 
which are of international interest is provided for in article 396 
paragraph 4, of the peace treaty, which stipulates also that th 
"one ct is to be published in English and French, and in such othe: 
anguages as the governing body may consider to be desirable. This 
Review, published according to these provisions of the treaty, i: 
expected to serve the labor office as a means of bringing together the 
statistical and other scientific information relating to all nation- 
which is not covered in the other publications of the office and t« 
serve internationally much the same purpose as the official nationa! 
publications do for each country. A deity review of the press called 
the Daily Intelligence is published by the office and also a series o! 
studies and reports consisting of monographs, each on a specia! 
subject, which are either too tong for adionion in the Review or o! 
mak immediate interest and importance as to require publication 
without delay. The legislative series, consisting of translations and 
reprints of the more important labor laws which were formerly donc 
by the old International Labor Office at Basel, completes the list of 
regular publications of the scientific division. The Review will be 
made up of articles resulting from special independent studies and 
researches made especially for publication in the Review and of com- 
pilations of information already published in official and nonofficia! 
publications. 

This initial number, which will be read with interest by all those 
concerned with labor matters, has been ote neg under great diffi- 
culties, necessitating, as such a publication does, the building * of 
an adequate editorial staff and much auxiliary equipment. Th« 
difficulty of recruiting a force not only of trained scientific workers 
but also of men and women familiar with the many languages in 
which the material used is written, and unavoidable delays in estab- 
lishing satisfactory connections with official sources in the various 
Governments have undoubtedly made the task a formidable one. 
That the editorial office has been able to triumph over the many 
difficulties is shown by the scope of the subjects.treated in the Review, 
which may be expected to grow and extend its activities as time 
goes on. e special articles include one by Albert Thomas, director 
of the International Labor Office, on “‘ The International Labor Organ- 
ization—its origins, development, and future,” ‘The international 
trade-union movement and the Labor Office,”’ by J. Oudegeest, ‘‘ The 





aes ame Labor Office. International Labor Review, vol. 1, No. 1. January, 1921. Geneva. 
pp. 
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process of amalgamation in British trade-unionism,”’ by Sidney Webb, 
and “Industrial government,” by John R. Commons. Under the 
subject of industrial relations an account is given of the International 
Trade-Union Congress held in London in November, 1920. Articles 
on production, prices, and cost of living include one on the coal situa- 
tion in 1913 and 1919, which gives statistics of production and con- 
sumption, for the two years mentioned, in the principal countries of 
the world and the amount of coal exported by different countries. 
Index numbers of wholesale and retail prices during the war and 
postwar period in many countries, statistics of unemployment among 
workers’ organizations in the nine countries in which such statistics 
are published, new British legislation affecting women and young 
persons, and agriculture and the agricultural laborers of Hungary 
are subjects of other articles, while a section on cooperation deals 
with the next conference of the International Cooperative Alliance 
which is to be held at Basel in August, 1921. 

The International Labor Office has at present a staff of 210 em- 
ployees, 95 male and 115 female, representing the following national- 
ities: American, Belgian, British, Canadian, Czecho-Siovakian, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Japanese, Lithuanian, Polish, 
Russian, Spanish, Swedish, Swiss. An international civil-service list 
of eligibles has been established by means of written and oral exami- 
nations and determination of specific requirements as to training, 
education, and experience, so that in future all appointments except 
those to the higher administrative posts will be made from this 
register. 

The scientific division is subdivided into five sections: (1) The 
intelligence section, which puts at the disposal of the public through 
the Daily Intelligence rr 3 through communications with Govern- 
ments, trade-union organizations and employers’ associations the 
current happenings in the domain of labor and industry and to which 
a subsection of translation is attached which makes translations for 
the whole office; (2) the section on labor legislation and administra- 
tion, which in addition to its publication of labor laws of different 
countries is carrying out studies of comparison of labor legislation, 
administration, and judicial systems and decisions; (3) the statistical 
section, which in addition to its statistical studies will endeavor to 
establish standards of statistical methods and tabulations for use in 
making labor statistics uniform in the different countries; (4) the 
‘Smee cient section, which edits and prepares all publications of the 
nternational Labor Office; and (5) the iheaty, consisting of about 
50,000 bound volumes and pamphlets most of which were purchased 
from the International Association for Labor Legislation. 





Production of Coal in Nova Scotia in 1920. 


ACCORDING to a statement in the Canadian Labor Gazette for 

April, 1921, there was an average daily force of 14,020 workers 
employed in the collieries of Nova Scotia during 1920. Of these, 
2,285 were surface workers, 5,733 were underground workers, 3,282 
were employed in cutting coal, and the remainder were employed in 
transportation, upkeep, and repairs. The aggregate days worked at 
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the collieries during the year numbered 3,375,950, an increase | { 
479,383 over 1919. The average production per man was 503 lone 
tons, as against 467 in 1919. Fatalities in and around the co.| 
mines in 1920 numbered 26, or 2.30 per 1,000 men employed, ai 
4.57 per 1,009,000 long tons mined. 





Proposed Law for Voluntary Arbitration of Labor Disputes in Holland. 


CCORDING to information furnished by the American minist; 
at The Hague under date of April 12, 1921, the minister «/ 
labor has introduced into the Dutch Parliament a bill designed | 
effect voluntary arbitration of labor disputes. The bill provid: 
that each dispute shall be submitted (1) to a Government ‘inter 
mediary’’ who shall endeavor to adjust the difference; (2) i: 
case of his failure to do so, to a council of conciliation, whic! 
shall attempt to effect a volunrary settlement between the parti: 
but which, failing in this, may give a decision to be submitted t, 
them for their voluntary acceptance; (3) finally, the first two mean- 
having failed, to a court of arbitration whose decision the parties 
shall hind themselves to accept and which shall have legal forc: 
during the period in which it is in effect. When the importance o! 
the dispute warrants, or where the feeling between the parties is suc! 
as to preclude the success of voluntary arbitration, the minister o! 
labor may appoint a commission to conduct a thorough investigation 
for the purpose of determining the cause of and fixing the blame fo: 
the dispute, and to this end shall have authority to demand th. 


production of all necessary books and documents of the parties con 
cerned. In this way the Government will secure important fact- 
rélative to labor conditions in a certain trade, which will also serv. 
to determine whether the conditions disclosed require legal interven- 
tion. 





Eight-Hour Day in Costa Rica. 


CCORDING to the April, 1921, Bulletin of the Pan American 

Union (p. 381), the President of Costa Rica has promulgated « 

law making eight hours the standard working day for artisans anc 

laborers, and 10 hours for clerks, commercial employees, and offic: 

workers. Overtime work is to be paid for at an increase of 25 per 

cent for the first three hours of excess, and at least time and a hal! 
for any additional time. 








PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


CaLmrorNIA.—Bureau of Labor Statrstis. Nineteenth biennial report, 1919-1920. 
Sacramento, 1920. 508 pp. 


A review of this report is given on page 195 of this issue of the Montuty LABor 
REVIEW. 
—— Commission of Immigration and Housing. Annual report, 1920. Sacramento, 
1921. 28 pp. 
A summary of this report appears on pages 195 to 198 of this issue of the MonruLy 
Laspor REVIEW. 


Cotorapo.—State Inspector of Coal Mines. Eighth annual report, 1920. Denver, 1920. 
67 pp. 
A summary of this report appears on page 198 of this issue of the Montuiy LAasor 
REVIEW. 
Connecticut.—Board of Compensation Commissioners. Compendium of awards, June 
1, 1918, to May 81, 1920, with decisions of the superior court and of the supreme court 
of errors on appeal. 


District oF CoLuMBIA..— Minimum Wage Board. Third annual report, 1920. Wasf- 
ington, 1921. 64 pp. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 71 and 72 of this issue of the Monrutiy 
Lapor Review. 

ILtinors.— Department of Registration and Education. The immigrant and coal mining 
communitees of Illinois. Springfield, 1920. 43 pp. Bulletin of the Immigrants 
Commission No. 2. 

A study of conditions in mining communities in four Illinois counties. 
InptANA.—Industrial Board. Report for the year ending September 30, 1920. Indian- 

apolis, 1921. 129 pp. 

For a review of the contents of this report see pages 198 and 199 of this number of 
the Montuiy Lasor Review. 

Kansas.—Court of Industrial Relations. First annual report, February 1, to November 
30, 1920, including the report of the public utilities commission, December 1, 1918, 
to January 31,1920. Topeka, 1921. 16 pp. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 133 and 134 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LaBor Review. 

LoumsiaNA (ParisH oF ORLEANS).—Factories Inspection Department. Thirteenth report, 
1920. |New Orleans, 1921.] 8 pp. 

This reportis briefly noted on page 199 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasbor Review. 
New York«.—Jndustrial Commission. Plant disability funds. [Albany] 1921. 16 pp. 

Special bulletin No. 105. 

This study relates to sickness and disability funds in establishments in New York 
State. Forty-one funds were studied and 34 industries were represented in the list. 
All but one of these funds are carried on by voluntary contributions and include 
associations supported either jointly by employers and employees or by employees 
alone. The conclusions drawn from the study are that such associations must be 
developed democratically, that the most successful funds are those which are jointly 
supported, that reasonable restrictions on membership maintain high standards, 
that dues should be on such a basis that all classes of employees may belong, and 
that adequate medical service should be provided. 
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Pen NsyLvanta.—Old-Age Pension Commission. Primer on old-age pensions and age 
dependency in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg [1921]. 12 pp. 

The commission made its report to the legislature in 1919. The present pamphle: 
is designed to present information concerning the siatus of aged dependents, th: 
present provisions for caring for them, and a comparison of old-age pension systen 
in other States and countries. 

—— (PxHinapEetpxia).—Civil Service Commission. Classification of positions in 1) 
classified service of the city of Philadelphia with schedule of compensation. [Phil 
delphia| October, 1920. 455 pp. 

Contains specifications for the various classes or grades of positionsin the municipa!| 
service, and recommends standard minimum and maximum rates of pay for eac| 
distinct class of work. The aim is to bring about equal pay for equal work, to give 
to the various positions standard and descriptive titles, and to establish definit: 
lines of promotion from the lower to the higher grades of work. 


Soutn Caroiina.—Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. Labo 
Division. Twelfth annual report, 1920. Columbia, 1921. 97 pp. 


A summarization of this report appears on pages 199 to 201 of this issue of the 
Montaiy Lasor Review. 


WasHIncton.—State Safety Board. Report for the period from July, 1919, to Octol 
80,1920. The safety act. Olympia, 1921. [Various paging.| Illustrated. 


Includes safety codes Nos. 1 to 6, 8, 10, and 12 on the following subjects, respec- 
tively: General safety standards; Educational safety standards; Logging and logging 
railway; Woodworking; Metal working; Constructing; Laundries; Educational coal! 
mining; Pulp and paper mills. 





Unitep States.—Congress. Senate. Select committee on reconstruction and produ: 
tion. Report. Reconstruction and production. Washington, 1921. 61 pp. 66th 
Cong., 3d sess., Report No. 829. 


A digest of this report is given on pages 96 to 100 of this issue of the MonTuLy 
Lasor Review. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Standards. National safety code for the pro- 
tection of the heads and eyes of industrial workers. First edition, December, 1920. 
Washington, 1921. 64 pp. andbook series, No. 2. 

This is the second national safety code which the Bureau of Standards has developed. 
The code is arranged so as to present, first, general requirements including classifica 
tion of the occupations requiring eye protection, after which detailed requirements 
for each group of occupations are given, operating rules, and, finally, the specifications 
for tests which must be met if the protectors adequately fulfill their purpose. A dis 
cussion of the rules and suggestions for carrying them out follows the code. 


Bureau of the Census. Fourteenth Census of the United States. Manufac- 
tures: 1919. District of Columbia. Washington, 1921. 13 pp. 


Includes tables showing persons engaged in manufacturing industries, the average 
number of wage earners for selected industries, wage earners employed, by months 
for selected industries, and the average number of wage earners, by prevailing hours 
of labor per week, for selected industries. In 595 establishments 14,101 persons were 
employed, of whom 10,482 are listed as wage earners, the largest number, 1.321, or 
12.6 per cent, being employed in making bread and other bakery products. 


—— 








among Government employees in Washington, D. C., by Victoria B. Turner. Wash- 
ington, 1921. 388 pp. Bulletin No. 282. Miscellaneous series. 
A brief notice of this report was given on pages 160 and 161 of the Monraiy LasBor 


Review for February, 1921. 
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Unrrep States. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Infant welfare work in 
Europe. An account of recent experiences in Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Washington, 1921. 169 pp. Community child-wel- 
fare series No. 1. Bureau publication No. 76. 


Includes discussions of such subjects as maternity insurance and protection of 
mothers in industry in the several countries. 


— —— Women’s Bureau. Some effects of legislation limiting hours of work for 
women. Washington, 1921.. 26 pp. Bulletin No. 15. 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Accidents at metallurgical works 
in the United States during the calendar year 1919. Washington, 1921. 31 pp. 
Technical paper 280. 

A summary of this report appears on pages 107 and 108 of this issue of the MontHLy 

Lasor Review. 





Miners’ conmamnation in the mines of Butte, Mont. Preliminary report 
of an investigation made in the years 1916-1919. Washington, 1921. 19 pp. Tech- 
nical paper 260. 
A summary of this report is given on pages 113 to 116 of this issue of the MonTaiy 
Labor REVIEW. 





—— Permeation of oxygen breathing apparatus by gases and vapors. Wash- 
ington, 1921. 24 pp. Technical paper 272. 





The relative safety of brass, copper, and steel gauzes in miners’ flame 
safety lamps. Washington, 1921. 39 pp. Technical paper 228. 


—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Industrial rehabilitation—general 
administration and case procedure. Washington, March, 1921. 52 pp. Bulletin 
No. 64. Industrial rehabilitation series No. 2. 


This bulletin discusses the subject of rehabilitation of disabled persons from the 
standpoint of the general administration of plans which involve cooperation between 
the Federal Board and the different States. The second part of the bulletin takes 
up the methods of case procedure, including first notification of cases, interviews, 
determination oi eligibility and job objective, and the general types of training. 
—— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Hygienic Laboratory Bulletin 

No. 126. Washington, 1920. 216 pp. Charts. 

This bulletin covers three studies of occupational poisoning: I. Trinitrotoluene 
poisoning—its nature, diagnosis, and prevention; II. The toxic action of ‘ parazol”; 
Ill. Mercury fulminate as a skin irritant. The studies include summarization of 
previous writings on these subjects, field investigations in which practical tests were 
carried out with the assistance of the workers, and descriptions and tabular state- 
ments of the results of laboratory experiments. A bibliography is appended to the 
first and third studies. 


Official—Foreign Countries. 


AustTraLiaA (New Soutn Wa.es).—Department of Labor and Industry. Report, 1919. 
[Including the 23d series of annual reports of inspectors under the factories and shops 
act, 1912.) Sydney, 1921. v, 203 pp. 

—— (Tasmanta).—Government Statistician. The pocket yearbook, 1920. Hobart 
[1921]. 104 pp. 

Includes statistics on friendly societies, housing, prices, and wages. 
Canapa.—Depariment of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March $1, 1920. 

Ottawa, 1921. 170 pp. 

The introduction to this publication summarizes some of the most important labor 
developments in the period covered by the report. Chapters follow dealing, respec- 
tively, with (1) conciliation work, (2) industrial disputes investigation act, 1907, 
(3) fair wages, (4) report of the Director of Coal Operations, (5) record of strikes for - 
the year, (6) Labor Gazette, (7) prices and wage statistics, (8) employment service of 
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Canada, (9) technical education, (10) Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 

(11) National Industrial Conference, and (12) League of Nations International Labo: 

Conference. 

Denmark.—Statistiske Departement. Statistisk aarbog, 1920. Copenhagen, 1921 
rawr, 270 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for the Kingdom of Denmark. 

——— (CopENHAGEN).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk aarbog for Kgbenhavn og Frec 
eriksberg, 1920. Copenhagen, 1921. xvi, 159 pp. 

This is the statistical yearbook for Copenhagen and Frederiksberg. It contain 
statistics on price increases, unemployment, employment agency, wages, trad 
organizations in Copenhagen, etc. 

France.— Ministére du Travail. Rapports sur l’application des lois réglementant |: 
travail en 1913. Paris, 1920. cxx, 91 pp. 

Report of the superior labor commission upon the application of labor laws and th: 
inspection of factories in 1913. In that year there were 513,331 establishments which 
came under the jurisdiction of the labor inspectors, 78 per cent of which employed less 
than 6 persons, and only 1.2 per cent more than 100 persons. The total number of 
workers under the protection of the labor regulations was about 4,800,000, including 
about 300,000 in the war and navy establishments. 


Great Brirain.—Home Office. The use of chains and other lifting gear. London, 1920. 
81 pp. Illustrated. Safety pamphlet No. 8. 


—— —— Industrial Safety Conference. Report of proceedings, September 22, 1920. 
London, 1920. 79 pp. 
This report contains the speeches and discussions of the first English safety-first 
conference. The subjects covered various methods of safeguarding machinery and o/ 
accident prevention and first-aid provisions in the factories. 


— National Insurance Audit Depariment. National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 
1920. Report, 1920. London, 1921. 21 pp. Cmd. 1235. 


GREECE.— Ministére de l’ Economie Nationale. Direction de la Statistique. Bulletin 
statistique des prix moyens des principauz articles alimentaires pendant le second 
trimestre de 1920. Athens, 1920. 43 pp. 

This bulletin, published in Greek and French, gives the average prices of food and 
other articles in the principal towns of Greece for the first and second quarters of 1917 
to 1920. The articles for which prices are given are grains, flour, bread, dried vege- 
tables, potatoes and fresh vegetables, meat, poultry, fish, butter and olive oil, wine 
and beer, uncured tobacco, hay and straw, and among raw materials, wool, cotton, and 
silk. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Cancer of the bladder among workers in aniline fac- 
tories. Geneva, February 23,1921. 26 pp. Studies and Reports, Serves F, No. 1. 

This report dealing with cancer of the bladder among dye workers summarizes the 
researches of various authorities and of a commission appointed by the Congress oi 
Factory Physicians of the chemical industry in May, 1920, and covers the frequency 
of occurrence, the nature of the chemical products, method of infection, types 0! 
tumors or cancer, symptoms, and treatment. A bibliography is included. 

—— A demand for workers’ control in industry in France. Geneva, March 31,1921. 2. 
pp. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 8. 

This pamphlet gives the text of the correspondence between the French Federation 
of Metal Workers and the Association of Metallurgical and Mining Industries in regar« 
to the establishment of workers’ committees for the control of the industry. This 
statement of aims on the part of the metal workers is in line with the policies of the 
General Confederation of Labor and was apparently made more for the purpose oi 
outlining their policies than from any expectation of having the proposals accepted. 
The proposals and the reply oi the employers’ committee indicate the general ten- 
dencies among employers and workers. 
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INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Inquiry inio production. I. Introductory memo- 
randum. London, Harrison & Sons, St. Martin’s Lane, W. C., 1920. 188 pp. 


This volume sets forth the plan for the international study of production decided 
upon by the governing body of the International Labor Office at its meeting in Genoa, 
june 9, 1920. While the main subject to be considered is industrial production, 
agricultural production will be studied in its relation to general consumption and also 
to industrial production. The proposed investigation is considered under four heads, 
the facts, the causes, solutions, and the plan of inquiry and questionnaires. See page 
53 for article on trend of wholesale prices and rates of exchange in various countries 
hased on this report. 

— The minimum program of the General Confederation of Labor of France. Geneva, 

March 18, 1921. 14 pp. Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 19. 

The minimum program of the General Confederation of Labor as adopted by the 
national confederal committee in February, 1921, is published by the International 
Labor Office, the report states, because of its value as an indication ‘‘of the develop- 
ment of working-class ideas, and of the formulas on which organizations may decide at 
different times to base their action.”’ 

NeTHERLANDS.—Departement van Arbeid. Verslag over het h1ventoezicht witgeoefend in 

1919. [’s-Gravenhage], 1920. viii, 123, [2] pp. 

teport on working conditions of longshoremen in 1919. 

——(AMSTERDAM).—Bureau Municipal de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la 
ville d’ Amsterdam. Année; 1919. Amsterdam, 1921. xxviii, 342, vi pp. 

This statistical yearbook for 1919 contains information on the activities of employ- 
ment agencies, on the minimum wage of employees on public works, on dock labor, 
building industries, unemployment benefits, trade-union membership, industrial 
accidents, and strikes and lockouts. 


Peru.—Direccién de Fomento. Oficina de Estadistica. Statistical abstract of Peru, 
1919. Lama, 1920. xii, 159 pp. 

Spain.—Consejo agro sed de Emigracién. Nuestra emigracién en 1919. Caracteristicas 
y modalidades del éxodo. Madrid, 1921. pp. 237-313. Charts. Boletin No. 102 
(1919). 

This report presents statistics of Spanish emigration from the various ports during 
the year 1919, during which period 69,472 people emigrated. Of these, 40,427 left for 
Cuba, 1,604 for the United States, and 27,441 for Mexico, Porto Rico, and Central and 
South American countries. Of the last-mentioned group by far the largest number 
(20,351) went to Argentina. During the same period the total number of immigrants 
was 47,175. Of these, 25,192 came from Cuba, 15,346 from Argentina, 2,979 from the 
United States, and the others from other South American countries, Central America. 
Mexico, and Porto Rico. 

Swepen.—Pensionsstyrelsen. Allménna pensionsforsiikringen dr 1919. Stockholm, 
1921. 60 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Forsikrinysvisen. 

Report of the operations of the Swedish pension law, which provides compulsory old- 
age and invalidity insurance for the whole nation, except certain classes exempted by 
the law. During 1919 there were 37,112 requests for pensions, 29,785 applying for the 
first time, and 23,367 pensions were granted. The total amount paid out in pensions 
during the year was 2,063,674.87 kronor ($553,065, par). 

—— Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstiillelser i sverige dr 1919. Stockholm, 1921. viii, 65 pp. 
Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

Official report on strikes and lockouts in Sweden in 1919. There were 414 strikes, 10 
lockouts, and 16 mixed disputes, making a total of 440 disputes, affecting 81,041 
workers. Twenty-six per cent of the disputes were settled in favor of employers, 23 
per cent in favor of employees, and 50 per cent were compromised. 
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SwepEn.—Socialstyrelsen. Kollektivavtal i sverige dr 1919. Stockholm,-1920. vi, 4: 
pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

This report shows that in Sweden during 1919 there were 945 collective agreemen 
concluded affecting directly or indirectly through organizations 6,504 employers a:\( 
204,435 workers. Regarding duration of agreements, 79.5 per cent were for a peri: 
of up to one year; 11.4 per cent, from one to two years; 7.7 per cent, between two a) 
three years; and the rest were for an indefinite period. Concerning the wage meth: 
there were 404 agreements regarding time rate wages and 541 were agreements abo: 
piecework. There were 496 agreements dealing with workers’ vacations. 

— Registrerade sjukkassor dren 1916-1918. Stockholm, 1921. vi, 285 p». 
Sveriges Offciella Statistik. Férsékringsvasen. 
Report of activities of registered sick funds, 1916-1918. 


Unofhcial. 


Brerrman, A. E., AnD oTHERS. Industrial administration. Manchester [England\, 
University Press, 1920. 203 pp. 

This book contains a series of lectures on labor problems by men prominent in 
industrial and educational life. Different phases of industrial relations, includin 
industrial councils and education and training for factory management, are dea|' 
with, as well as subjects relating to health, such as occupational diseases and industri! 
fatigue. 

Boarp OF ARBITRATION FOR THE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE AMALGAMATED (CLOTH- 
ING WORKERS AND THE Cuicaco CLoratInc Manuracrurers. Decision 0/ 
April 14, 1921. (Preliminary edition.) [Chicago, 1921.] 32 pp. 

For a summary of this decision see pages 59 to 61 of this issue of the Monrs1y 
Lasor Review. 

BureEaAv oF AppiuieD Economics, Inc. Standards of living. A compilation of bud, 
tary studies. (Revised edition.) Washington, 1920. 156 pp. Bulletin No. 7. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED Srares. Civic Development Departmei! 
4 wv program. Washington, 1921. 31 pp. Civie Development publication 

0. 2. 

This report contains not so much a housing program as suggestions and information 
for any group, more particularly a chamber of commerce, which may wish to set 
about preparing and carrying out such a program. A number of practical questions 
relating to such a program are discussed, and sources are given from which details 
may be secured as to the actual working out of various methods of directing and 
financing housing. 

Comiré CENTRAL DES HOUILLERES DE FraNcE. Emploi des mutilés de guerre. Paris, 
mars 1921. 7 pp. Cuireulaire No. 5625. 

This circular gives the text of the law of April 17, 1916, in regard to the employment 
of war cripples, and of the decree of March 2, 1921, in regard to their employment in 
mines with a table showing qualifications for different grades of employment. 
Darune, 8. T., anp Smmare, W. G. Studies on hookworm infection in Brazil. Neu 

pone The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 1921. 42 pp. Monograpi 
0. 14. 

These studies have been carried out chiefly in agricultural districts where the 
infection is heaviest, particularly in those who work closest to the soil. The stud: 
was made from two points of view: First, the special problems of Brazil—geographica 
distribution of the disease and influence of race, different standards of living, etc., ou 
infection; and, second, problems related to improvement and standardization of « 
routine method of treatment. 
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DraKE, BarBaRA. Women in trade unions. London, Labor Research Department 
[1920]. 244 pp. Trade union series, No. 6. 

Gives a history of the trade-union movement among women, a survey of women’s 
organizations in the principal trades and industries, a discussion of the special prob- 
lems of trades unionism for women, and data as to the membership of women in trade 
unions. The discussion of the problems connected with women in trade-unions is of 
special interest, particularly in its treatment of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. The failure to establish this principle, the author thinks, is responsible for 
many of the difficulties of women in industry, and most of the opposition of men to 
their employment, especially in the skilled trades. Considering the various grounds 
on which a difference in wages is defended, the author finds them all untenable, and 
looks forward to a marked improvement of conditions when this inequality is swept 
away. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the case against “equal pay” breaks down, and 
that a difference, real or supposed, in the needs of men and women, in the market 
price of male and female labor, in men’s and women’s output, in their qualifications, 
or in the job done by them, may and ought to be met by other means than those of 
deductions from wages. The root problem of women in trade-unions is a wage prob- 
lem. Its solution will lead directly to the solution of others, and will finally banish 
from industry the old suspicions and prejudices which set men and women in antago- 
nism and retard the growth of labor solidarity. 


Drury, Horace B. Labor policy of the Shipping Board. Reprint from Journal of 

Politeal Economy, January, 1921. [Chicago, 1921.] 28 pp. 

This article is a statement of the development of the labor policies of the Shipping 
board during the war period and down to the present time, and of the probable effect 
of this policy upon the shipping industry and upon the labor unions. 

EmpPLoYER’s YEAR Boox. Edited by Philip Gee. London, 246 Temple Chambers, 
1920. 412 pp. 

This first yearbook issued by the employers of Great Britain was inspired, it is 
stated, by the manifest need for such a publication to present the aims and opinions 
of employers in the same manner as has the Labor Year Book, which has been pub- 
lished for more than 20 years. Short accounts are given of employers’, trade-union, 
socialist, and various radical organizations. Various schemes for securing industrial 
good will, such as the Whitley councils, copartnership, profit sharing, and bonus 
plans, industrial legislation, housing, health insurance, education and industrial 
training, cost of living, strikes, and lockouts and unemployment are dealt with, as 
well as matters affecting the economic and commercial conditions of the country. 
FaBtan Soctety. Thirty-seventh annual report, 1920. London, The Fabian Society, 

1920. 20 pp. 

An account of the activities and finances of the society for the year, together with 
the rules of the society. 

HarvarpD University. Bureau of Business Research. Labor terminology. Cambridge, 


Mass., 1921. 108 pp. Publication of the graduate school of business administra- 
tion. Bulletin No. 25. 


The terms in this list are defined from the labor-union point of view. 

HorrmMaNn, Freperick L. Occupational diseases and their compensation with special 
yy to anthrax and miners’ lung disease. Newark, Prudential Press, 1920. 
2 pP- 

The author in this pamphlet summarizes certain facts and principles of occupa- 
tional disease experience for the purpose of emphasizing the necessity for the further 
enactment of State laws compensating diseases contracted in the course of employ- 
ment. The principles of the British compensation act and of the Massachusetts law 
are compared in order to reach some conclusion as to the most desirable plan to be 
followed in future legislation. In the appendixes are included different laws and 
regulations and statistical information as to occupational diseases in Massachusetts 
for the years 1915-1917. 
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JaPAN YEAR Book. Complete cyclopedia of general information and statistics on Japa» 
and Japanese territories for the year 1919-20. Tokyo[1920]. 810 pp. Map. 


Chapters are devoted to charity and relief; education; social politics and lab; 
problems; women problem; industry; mines and mining; and agriculture. The 
chapter on social politics and labor problems contains information concerning soci! 
unrest and recent labor troubles, cooperative societies, the factory law, mutual ai: 
associations of workmen, conditions of workers at factories, causes of poverty, and 
wages. 

Jomt Boarp or Santrary Controu. Tenthannual report of the Joint Board of (orca y 
ew ork. 


Control in the cloak, suit, and skirt, and the dress and waist industries. 
131 East 17th Street, 1921. 64 pp. Illustrated. 


This report by Dr. Price, director of the board, gives a résumé of the work accom- 
plished in the ten years of the board’s existence. There are now 3,866 workshops, 
employing about 85,000 people, under the control of the board. The report states 
that there are now no sweatshops in the industry, all shops are lighted by electricity, 
nearly all heated by steam, and with either gas blower or electric irons, and electrically 
driven machinery. Sanitary conditions are good in all important respects, the 
majority of the shops being provided with dressing rooms and rest and emergenc) 
rooms. The most important change is in the greatly improved safety and fire protec- 
tion in the factories and the strict enforcement of the fire drilllaw. The Union Healt), 
Center, which is a cooperative health, medical, and dental service for the members o/ 
the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, has been developed by the Join: 
Board of Sanitary Control. A building has been purchased and furnished at an 
expense of $100,000. This is said to be the first industrial self-paying, cooperative. 
pay health center. 

Kanzakt, Knicnt. California and the Japanese. San Francisco, 444 Bush St. [1921 
98 pp. 

This pamphlet by the general secretary of the Japanese Association of America is 
based upon the statement submitted at the immigration hearings in San Francisco in 
July, 1920. A short historical account of Japanese immigration since 1888 and of the 
purpose and methods of the Japanese association forms the first chapter, after which 
the various charges in regard to increase of the Japanese population in California, low 
standards of living and of wages, teaching Japanese language, customs, and ideals, 
the nonassimilability of the Japanese, violations of the gentlemen’s agreement, and 
other matters relating to this question are discussed and answered from the Japanese 
standpoint. The writer urges that this is much more than a local problem, although 
it primarily affects California, and that it involves the friendly relations of the two 
Nations in such a manner as to make it a vitally important subject and one which 
should be most carefully considered before a settlement is reached. 

Mercnants’ AssoctaTIon ofr New YoRK. Committee on industrial relations. Second 
report. New York, 1921. 8 pp. 

The committee strongly urges the study of the problem of unemployment and the 
development of methods for its alleviation and prevention, and also the adoption 0 
plens of employee representation as a means of promoting more harmonious relations 
between employees and employers. 

Muner, Dennis. Higher production by a bonus on national output: London, Aller 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1920. 127 pp. 

A plan for increasing the national production designed to enlist the cooperation 0! 
all classes is advanced in this book. The author’s theory is that only by guaranteeing 
subsistence to all members of the community, regardless of their capabilities or willing- 
ness to work, can sufficient freedom be established so that a desire to produce will be 
developed, and to do this he would establish a minimum income to be paid to each 
individual, the cost to be met by a flat rate levy on all incomes. 
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Miier-Lyer, F. The history of social development. Translated by Elizabeth Coote 
Lake and H, A, Lake. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1920. 362 pp. 


One section of this book deals with the history of the organization of labor. 
Murr, Ramsay. Liberalism and industry. London, Constable & Co., Ltd., 1920. 

208 pp. 

The views of a group of liberals in Manchester, who attempted to formulate prin- 
ciples for a program of reconstruction, are voiced in this book. While not condemn- 
ing capitalism, a wider diffusion of capital is advocated by reducing swollen fortunes 
through taxation and by encouraging saving among all classes of the population. To 
secure the maximum production necessary for rehabilitation of the country a greater 
degree of partnership between the different factors of production is considered essential. 
NATIONAL Crvic FepERATION. Social Insurance Department. Committee on foreign 

inquiry. Second report, October 1, 1920. New York [1920]. 164 pp. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Practical experience with the work week 
of forty-eight hours or less. New York, December, 1920, ix, 88 pp. Research 
report No, 32. 

Gives data obtained by questionnaires concerning comparative output under 
different schedules of hours. (onfirms the results of previous inquiries, that an 
increased output under shorter hours of work occurs chiefly in industries in which 
the skill or quickness of the worker is an important factor, while in industries in 
which the machine element dominates a decrease in hours may show no increase or 
a falling off in output. 

—— Wage changes in industry, September, 1914—December, 1920. New York, March, 
1921. 50 pp. Research report No. 35. 

This is the third in a series of reports on wages, giving the average hourly earn- 
ings and average actual weekly earnings at stated periods in selected industries. 
The average hourly earnings are found by dividing the total pay roll of an establish- 
ment for a week by the number of hours worked; the actual weekly earnings, by 
dividing the same pay roll by the number of workers. The first report gave these 
data for a week in the autumn for the years 1914 to 1918, inclusive: the second fora 
week in October, 1919, and in March, 1920; the present report summarizes these 
figures and adds similar data for a week in each month from June to December, 1920, 
inclusive. The introduction contains a warning that as the data were not taken 
from identical establishments for these different periods they are not strictly com- 
parable; also, that the method followed is not wholly satisfactory. ‘‘ Wage investi- 
gations of this kind are necessarily limited to a sampling of the various industries 
covered. * * * A different sampling, or a sampling covering identical establish- 
ments for each of the various periods, would undoubtedly give somewhat different 
results.”’ 

Taking the figures as they stand, however, they show that on the whole there was 
a marked increase in both hourly rates of pay and average weekly earnings from 
September, 1914, to some time in 1920, when the peak was reached, and a decline 
set in, the precise time of the change varying from one industry to another. In 
hosiery and knit goods and in boot and shoe manufacturing there was a decline from 
March to December, 1920, followed by a sharp upward trend in that month. In 
chemical manufactures, the hourly rate and average wage rose from July onward, 
but had not in December reached the level for March. In furniture manufacturing, 
average hourly earnings rose steadily until November, but actual weekly earnings 
reached their peak in August. In leather tanning and finishing, average hourly 
earnings rose from $0.607 in March to $0.660 in December, but actual! weekly earnings 
fell steadily throughout the period. 

The report shows plainly the increase of unemployment during the latter part of 
1920. The reports for the last seven months of that year were from identical estab- ~ 
lishments, so that the figures for numbers employed are strictly comparable. (on- 
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sidering male employees only, the following table shows the falling off in the number 
emploved during that period. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF MALE EMPLOYEES IN SELECTED 
1920, TO DECEMBER, 1920. 








INDUSTRIES, JUN! 













































Number of male | 
Number | employees. | Percent 
Industry. na TWEET Sa ‘ — of 
ecrease 
ments. | June, 1920. —r 
; 
IE conc crngnadesphenntamede nde shcnctpnes 590 | 259, 638 | 217, 983 16 
Cotton manufacturing..................2.22.22222- ese ee eeee 71 | 25, 190 | 18, 083 2k. 2 
ae ee eee ae  <kctnieesl 29 5, 312 | 4, 013 24. 
Es ccs ca gavccocverqecceceasccocaceeesecs 44 18, 193 | 14, 451 20. 
Hosiery and knit goods....................---.----- «------ 34 2, 488 | 1, 449 41.8 
Siting sonata tines oip7ncen ate atantingdeettl on cennhtiantn 69 | 59, 037 22, 505 61. 
PUR R cisco cdseccccccttatechosgascesaseseeaacues 44 | 8, 988 6, 465 28. 
Bien ar in im agciyenin to wrnt concccesguneupepes cocccede sesees 63 | 11, 655 10, 250 12 
Chemical manufacturing..............-----.0c---0--se-e00e- 23 | 5, 356 | 4, 251 20. 6 
Furniture manufacturing...............-..-..----.----se0-- 42 | 4, 630 2, 935 36. 6 
Leather tanning and finishing...................-.....-.++- 26 | 3, 607 | 2, 293 36. 4 
bade p Ade LiL onilithidehebbiond dmobdet te abidné 1,040 | | 304 








Natrona Sarety Councit. Proceedings, ninth annual congress, Milwaukee, Septem- 
ber 27-October 1, 1920. [Chicago, 1920.] 1,386 pp. 


An account of this congress was given in the November, 1920, issue of the Monruty 
Lasor Review, pages 177-180. 

—— Safe practices. No. 43. Passenger elevators. Chicago, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, 1921. 16 pp. Illustrated. 

Natronat VocaTionat Gurpance Association. Principles of vocational guidance: 
A statement adopted in convention at Atlantic City, February 25 and 26, 1921. 
Chicago, Anne S. Davis, secretary, 1921. [4 pp.] 

Outlines the views of the association upon the subject of vocational guidance in its 
relation to occupations themselves, employment, and vocational education. 

Price, C. W., AND oTHERS. Working conditions, wages, and profits. Chicago, A. W. 
Shaw Co., 1920. 254 pp. 

This collection of articles by various managers and employers is divided into three 
sections: The well-being of employees; paying employees; and labor turnover and 
costs. Under the first heading the question of the extent to which employers are 
justified in providing physical, social, and intellectual benefits for their employees 
is discussed, with examples of cases in which different policies have worked out 
successfully, any of which it is considered may be readily applied to almost any 
organization. Methods of wage payment, profit sharing, and various bonus plans 
are dealt with in the second part, and the question of labor turnover, labor costs, and 
labor efficiency in the third. 

RowntreE, B. SEEBOHM, AND Stuart, Frank D. The responsibility of women 
workers for dependents. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921. 68 pp. 

The report of an investigation carried on during the last three months of 1919 to 
determine to what extent woman workers are responsible for the support of others. 
The data was obtained by house-to-house visits in the industrial sections of 11 repre- 
sentative cities in England. In the 67,333 houses at which calls were made, 13,637 
woman workers over 18 years of age were found. Of these only 1,645, or 12.06 per 
cent, were found to be wholly or partially supporting others. Of the women between 
18 and 25 years of age, 8.79 per cent had dependents, while for those over 25 the pro- 
portion was 19.5 per cent. 
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The conclusion reached as a result of this study was that normally women had no 
one depending on them for support, and therefore the question of dependency should 
not be considered when fixing a minimum wage. The authors believe that those 
having others dependent upon them for support can best be provided for through a 
system of social insurance, as adequate health insurance, and mothers’ and widows’ 
] ensions. 
SocteTy OF FrIENDs. Committee on war and the social order. Toward a new social 

order. Report of an international conference held at Oxford, August 20-24, 1920. 
London, 136, Bishopsgate, BE. C. 2[1920|. [113 pp.| 

Among the subjects discussed were national guilds, nationalization, problems of 
labor and industry, and the Quaker employers’ proposals. Includes also the report of 
the ‘‘New Town” conference held at Oxford, August 24-27, 1920. 
Socizté Pour L’Erupe PRAcTIQUE DE LA PARTICIPATION DU PERSONNEL DANS LES 

BENEFICES. Compte rendu des séances de conseil dadministration. CQuarante- 
deuxieme année. Paris, Imprimerie Chaiz, 1920. 208 pp. 

An account of the proceedings of the society for the study of profit sharing at its 
different meetings through the year, and also of profit-sharing plans which have been 
put in operation by a number of companfes. 
VEILLER, LAWRENCE. The housing situation and the way out. New York, December, 

1920. [4 pp.| National Housing Association publications, No. 55. 

A reprint of an article originally published in the Architectural Record, December, 
1920. The author thinks that the only way out of the housing impasse is the creation 
of a Government bureau with authority to fix the price of building material and coal 
and the wages of building labor for at least a given time. 
Wapra, B. P. Aims of the labor movement in India. (Reprinted from ‘‘Shama’a” for 

October, 1920.) Madras, Vasanta Press [1920|. 11 pp. 

A brief discussion of the origin of the present labor movement in India and its 
economic aims, including some means of accomplishing them. 
Wera, EvuGene. Human engineering. A study of the management of human forces in 

industry. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1921. 378 pp. 

This study is an attempt to determine practical principles for the settlement of 
labor problems which are considered to be the cause of industrial unrest, showing 
how the forces which are now directed toward antagonism may be turned toward coop- 
eration. Recent developments in labor participation in control are also discussed. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XII—JANUARY TO JUNE, 1921. 





Note.—This is a subject index and names of places are used only in connection with Government offices. 
Both monthly and consecutive page numbers are given. 


A. 
\ccident insurance: 
Italy. Employees on tugboats. Provision of new working agreement 
(See also Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Accident prevention: 
Massachusetts. Organization of safety council through Department of Labor and 


reuse wties eee Feb. 94-5 (342-3) 


I a a a nk cele eabne buciensee ...-. Apr. 183 (899) 
——- Recommendations of Department of Labor and Industries. .............. .... May 173 (1097) 
United States. Administration oflaws, State agenciesfor........... 1 oe . Jan. 171-4 (171-4) 
—— Relation of first-aid and rescue training to reduction in fatality rates in coal and 

SES rere ee Raneeeerchedess es ascasceueee’ , June 108-10 (1224-6) 


(See also Safety provisions. ) 
Accident rates, Frequency and severity: 


United States. Fatality ratein mines per 1,000 workers, 1911-1920.................. June 109 (1225) 
Wisconsin. Frequency, 1915 to 1920. (Tables)...... . . .... June 1-5 (1117-21) 
Accident statistics: 

i  deseceees EE Ny ork eR Jan. 55 (55) 
a a es a ag emma lend a ae ry eerie eT re Jan. 176-7 (176-7) 
Canada. Fatalities, 1920, by industry group... .............cc ccc ccc ccc cccccccccccd May 130( 1054) 
Chile. 1919......... Selick ints Ghats mnie Gil Gia ibe in oko te a oS ee ere e Sit ey 
NR ES Sey 2 eet eee Be Et het ng. June 198(1314) 
Re nb dha do Ca AEins Se eas ap euaaigd doRadécscudsesacsieenederts ...-. _ Feb. 150(398) 
New York. Accidentsto women and men compared....................-----seeee Feb. 148-9 (396-7) 
Ohio. Cost of accidents, 1912 to 1020. -........................ EET care May 129-30 (1053-4) 
Ontario. Accidentsin mines, metallurgical works, quarries, and clay and gravel pits 

as nie ae se ks EE ih: TE ee ep tia June 117 (1233) 
ES ee eee peace eed ie LL > se ie BTR Feb. 161-2 (409-10) 
Queensland. 1916 to 1920.................... Pies yea tte ois Ca as Pe ies Feb. 163-4( 411-12) 
es ee kk 8 ke dedewas pede ccevaseccedieane Feb. 152-3 ( 400-1) 
United States. Coalmines. Fatalities, 1920......................................-.. Jam. 159 (159) 
ee re cd adi wana suka éd0iceeeecie'atewedeece .....-. Jan. 160 (160) 
—— Inadequacy cf,in State reports. (Gadsby).......................... ... Mar. 167-76 (651-60) 
—— List of State officesin charge of reporting..........................2..0..200- Jan. 171-4( 171-4) 
eae ORE WG ng oc cc cc ares csnccccdececcrcccsccs ea .. June 107-8( 1223-4) 
ech ett ce cttese bec tdechbescdssbivescndccadussee ..... May 127-8 (1051-2) 
Nn SEE EE One rr ee ae eee Feb. 150-2 (398-400) 
i tN. ds res bean habe dceendedsetesssusasedades dee svaccas si Apr. 100-1 (816-17) 


(See also Workmen’s compensation and insurance: Keports. ) 
Acts. (See Laws and legislation. ) 
Adult working-class education : 


Development of movementin the United States......................222222.2.. June 185-93 (1301-9) 
Summer school for woman workers at Bryn Mawr College. ....................... June 193-4 (1309-10) 

Agreements. (See Collective agreements; Labor conventions. ) 

Agriculture: mba 
Cooperative organization among farmersin the United States........................ Feb. 102 (350) 
Employment. Ohio. Decreasein number of persons working on farms............. Jan. 207 (207) 
Hours. Italy. Results ofshorter workday (S-hour)..................... a eT Se Mar. 94( 578) 
Training. Cubanfarm schools....... Sens BEMPRharwentescgeboecssccesccscesecccsceses Apr. 189( 905) 
—— Philippine Islands. Work of agriculturalschool pupils.......................... May 178 (1102) 
— Uni States. List of State schools teaching agriculture.................... Jan. 19-20 (19-20) 
Wages. England. Minimum rates for male workers under 21................... May 97-8 (1021-2) 
ins a ceaeskteetiessbEdackdnhoraeedes dubbnesn ocseceea May 85-6; June68( 1009-10, 1184) 
ic wake cca cc cucerecteceshcunebbecesnéegeccere .. Mar. 103 (587) 
—— Great Britain. November, 28, 1920..................-..---2000- sae ee ee <tiha . Mar. 105 ( 589) 
— Sweden. Mialarand Skane districts.......................--22--- eee cece cence eee Mar. 108 ( 592) 
—— United States. 1913 to 1920. (Table andindex numbers)...... ee 2! sal Be Mar. 84-5 ( 568-9) 
Wages and hours. France. Provisions of various collective agreements.............. Mar. 90 (574) 
es WONG BOP ROCS—EUED, .... cece ccccccccccccvscccccccccceccoccce Apr.75-8( 791-4) 
eee June 156-7( 1272-3) 
Java. Wages, working conditions, etc., on plantations...................------- Jan. 117-19( 117-19) 
New Jersey. Italiansin development offarm colonies. (Jacob)............-...--- . Jan. 1-22 (1-22) 
United States. Recommendations of governors of various States in messages of Janu- 

RE 

Aliens: 
Decision of Secretary of Labor in Martens’ case........................----.«-++-- Jan. 187-94 (187-94) 
Statement of Secretary of Labor as to jurisdiction over expulsion of aliens.......... Jan. 200-1 (200-1) 
(See also Immigration. ) 

All-American coo EE TE Ee ne a Mar. 118-21 (602-5) 

Allowances, F y: 
Australia. Scheme of Basic Wage Commission....................-.-------+-eeeee0s Apr. 81 (797) 
cnc accu cccaccccccdcveschoovesecscsccecccass Feb. 197 (445) 
ans gay | bonus for children... .. -. sealed delete acne D inn ie etane whiten aad aditantagie May 84-5 (1008-9) 
Germany. Special provisions in collective agreements of 1920.................... May 89-91 (1013-15) 


III 








IV INDEX TO VOLUME \XII. 


Alschuler, Samuel: 


Reference to, in new agreement, March 23, 1921.................-.----++++2e0-- Apr. 180, 181 (896 
Retroactive wage award in meat-packing industry covering July 5-December 5, 1920. . Mar. 86 
Altmeyer, A.J. Industrial accident frequency in Wisconsin, 1915 to 1920............. June 1-5 (11) 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Wage demand and award effective April 
SR ae ORT SS TE NSE Pe a ey ee nee piaacinese June 59-61 (117 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
‘‘Present-day immigration.”” Annals, Jan., 1921.............................-..-Mar. 213-15 (69 
American Federation of Labor. Labor principles adopted by representatives, Febru- 
a a ee cia gecansdeadmebamdeasudekneesaih Apr. 144-5 (86 
Amaican Public Health Association. Report of committee on retail distribution and 
eo a os RSE Ce Ke RESETEhd eas aseeeeberasa May 44-5 (96 
American Statistical Association. Meeting, December, 1920, referred to.................. May 126 (1 
Americanization, European governments and............-.-.-----0-eee- eee eceeeeeee Mar. 214-15 (69> 


Annual leave. (See Vacations.) 

Anthracite coal. (See Coal.) 

Anthracite coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 

Antistrike legislation. (See Laws and legislation: Antistrike.) 


Apprenticeship: 
Building trades. Canada. Scheme for apprenticeship council..............-...... Apr. 145-6 (86 
Printing trades. Importance of, discussed by International Joint Conference 
i aaah eS eee eee dee ase id decd enhehiaeceeekeseces nak Jan. 29, 40-1 (29, 40 
Minnesota. Minimum wage award effective December 1, 1920...................-- Feb. 100-1 (34s 
I ae niiinearmehdeeenoms Apr. 80 (7% 


(See also Industrial education and training; Vocational education.) 
Arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
—_ entina. (See Wages: Argentina.) 


nsas: 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics. Bulletin No. 3 of Federal-State Employment 
ee nan on as teed enki ontintaaeeteecniht est etale cumianmiiaitins May 103 (1027 
scat bndnab eekcciednesecdaccanesecosese< .. Feb. 83-4, 125, 214 (331-2, 373, 462 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Arsenous oxide. Hazards from, in copper smelting....................----.--.---------- Apr. 103 (819 
Association of Chief Clerks of the Executive Departments. Survey of rents in District of 
eee ee a. tates Re eabeaneabebenneccieapiennse Jan. 96-8 (96-8 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada. Conven- 
tion May, 1921. Program, resolutions, and officers. ...................--.-.---------- June 6-9 (1122-5 
Australia: 
ncn uke ee ener bins eeatinn ahd beb <tnaneabaretes Apr. 80-1 (796-7 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Austria. (See _— ific swhjects.) 
Awards. (See Collective agreements; Conciliation and arbitration; Wage adjustments 
based on cost of living.) 
Ax factory. Hazards. e ust i IEE 2 a 4 ge only ona dma $idaa.d eae aletagar amet Jan. 163-4 (163-4 
B. 
Bakeries. Bakers’ strike in Madrid, Spain, April, 1920..........................--.- May 158-9 (1082-3 
Banks and rE 
Brotherhood of Locomotive eee Cooperative National Bank of Cleveland.... Jan. 130.(130 
EE EE Jan. 135 (135) 
of living as basis for salaries ot TOE ROA SSN ete es Feb. 78-80 (326-* 
Federal reserve districts. orts on Ne = femme and wage conditions........... June 76-81 (1192-7) 
Opinions on cooperative ize te nccnesnaccenanaecddeatausehbces Mar. 118-21 (602-5) 
Basic eight-hour day. (See Eight-hour day.) 
Basic wage commission. Australia. (See Australia: Basic wage commission.) 
Belgium. (See specific subjects.) 
Benefit societies. (See Fraternal orders. ) 
Benefits. (See Fraternal orders; Health insurance; Workmen’s compensation and insur- 
ance.) 
Beyer, Clara Mortenson. Award for District of Columbia laundry workers........... Mar. 109-11 (593-5) 
Bibliographies. Publications relating to labor (official and unofficial).................... Jan. 8; 


Feb. 223-35; Mar. 218-31; Apr. 192-207; May 181-92; June 
205-15 (234-48, 471-83, 702-15, 908-23, 1105-16, 1321-31). 

Bing, Alexander M. War-time strikes and their adjustment. ........................- Apr. 174-6 (890-2) 
Bituminous coal. (See Coal.) 
Bituminous coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
Boards of arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Bolivia. (See ific subjects.) 
Bolshevism. Germany. Prevalence of; activities of various parties............... Apr. 160, 167 (876, 8&3) 
Bonuses, cost of living: 


France. Government employees. ...........--..+2--++es-cec+seeee- sees Raritan cagaan May 84-5 (1008-9) 
Germany. Special provisions in collective agreements of 1920...................----- ig by (1013 
Great Britain. og Sy for Government employees. ...............-..2-+-+-- Apr. 70-1 (786-7) 


See also Allowance, my? 
B and job printing. (See Printing and publishing.) 
Boots and shoes Agua. Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and Shoe Workers’ Pro- 


tective Union, i EMEC ers fidatadsinasecedeaees sss ces ecchocqccscoscenenbees Jan. 136-8 (136-*) 
nll See specific Subjects. ) 
Court decision re picketing store in order to make owner break his contract. (West 
Wd thidal aisha eee aneeeinibanesogietesesteses etseeqeccces hoon .-. June 129-30 (1245-4 
a iepeown: decision in Duplex Printing case......................2+--seeeeees Feb. 165-8 (413-!' 
rescia Construction Co. Court on re interference with business on account of em- 
> i i ioe 0 6 sss adds pcdesancccdsceatecessoecesacel June 124-5 te 
Bricklayers. Employment records, Philadelphia........................22--000s0- May 107-10 (1031-4 


British Guiana. (See specific subjects 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Cooperative National Bank ... Jan. 130; Mar. 118-19 (130; 602-’ 
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indage, Dean Kk. Sickness statistics in industrial establishments. (Tables)....... May 126-7 (1050-1) 
Bryn Mawr College. Summer school for woman workers.......................----. June 193-4 (1309-10) 
Budgets: 

amily. Cincinnati. Distribution of family expenditures and percentage decrease 
att thnedusiLs tenia thee einehecannetanecrs ad sont neseenaG enny saehhwssnnneoe « May 45 (969) 

een? enn Een ON Ws cos ca ies onsdbimedidemiaedensnceberésceinsees May 46 570) 

— Italy. Average weekly budget of workman’s family, Milan, 1914 and 1921....... June 141 (1257) 

—— New York City. Minimum health and decency budget, Nov., 1920.............. Feb. 65 (313) 

Individual. Ohio. Average estimated weekly expenditures i ae bineoen Feb. 98 (346) 


(See also Minimum wage.) 
Huilding industry: 


Canada. Operations in St. John and Vancouver ........................ ..... May 166 (1090) 
a Se Ot Rn non naweneceascodecusesceeacscciesccecscesve May 166 (1090) 
RRR ie Se a Teg RE SL ea ee a es Apr. 127-36 (843-52) 
Pennsylvania (Harrisburg and Pittsburgh). Operations, 1919....................... Jan. 207 (207) 
United States. Court deci ee re interference with business on account of employers’ 
ne ee  eadllt, SS ee en eee Ee June 124-5 (1240-1) 
ee Oe NE  anchb560esssapeceensesesanecsscesesnsse-cecepes Feb. 176-80 (424-28) 


—— Senate report on building situation, and recommended le gislation. (Calder re- 
June 96-100 (1212-16) 


Building laborers. (See Building trades.) 


cc cewcdcesceesadeudeuchbbiesasaes enstesceedicssscees Apr. 128 (844) 
Building trades: 
Agreement establishing arbitration board, San Francisco................. .... Mar. 128-9 (612-13) 
Apprenticeship council approved, Canada. ....................-0+---------------- Apr. 145-6 (861-2) 
* slost. Irregularity of employment. Rec ords of employment of bricklayers and 
te and title roofers, Philadelphia. . ... May 107-10 (1031-4) 
—— Seasonal irregularity as shown by ‘chart giving average “value of building con- 
Ne seca Gb dns oss ssaceedecdvesep ses PEE ENE I AA. 2 June 101 (1217) 
Employment statistics. E ngland....... niebidbnaetad as dda tkardadccssss Wier e 
Hours. (See Building trades: Wages and hours. a 
a ca nciden bapa dadnncsascsccsevcccsacccnsecc’ Mar. 203 (687) 
Wages. France. Hourly rates in Paris, 1913 and 1920....................20...0000- May 84 (1008) 
ne. caduoddsedseceasbeoncasasedebacaucees Mar. 104-5 (588-9) 
Ss, eS oa Ges coven nuuemecanosadbeenbes Feb. 91 (335) 
—— United States. Dec. 31, 1920, Apr. 30, 1921................ Feb. 75-7; June 57-9 (323-5,) (1173-5) 
—— —— Changes in wage rates of plasterers, May 15 and Aug. 31, 1920............... Jan. 108 (108) 
Wages and hours. France. Provisions of various collective agree ments........... Mar. 91-2 (575-6) 
—— Massachusetts. July 1, he ee eee ee Cee May 73 (997) 
— United States. U nion scale, Sept. ae _ Sa : weseeeeee- Mar. 70-1 (554-5) 
—— —— Union scale of carpenters, Dec. 31, 1920.....................00. 222 e eee Apr. 68 (784) 
Canada. National joint conference ty ot the wemenaties and construction industry. 
i a Sane Wacsidanecenenemewe occ Apr. 145-6 (861-2) 
Bulgaria: 
Central office of compulsory labor. Organic act......... aie Sis seiseeies eae eae Jan. 198 (198) 


(See also specific swhyccts.) 
Bureau of Education. (See United States: Bureau of Education ). 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New York City. Referred to........................ oe Jan. 23 (23) 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. (See United States: Bureau of Labor Statistics, . 
Bureau of Mines, U.S. (See United States: Bureau of Mines). 
Burgess William. W ages, hours, and working conditions in certain industries in Japan Mar. 94-7 (578-81) 
Buss, Else. Die Frauenarbeit im Dienst der preussisch-hessischen Staatseisenbahuen Feb. 129-34 (377-82) 


Cc. 


C.G. L., Italy. (See Confederazione Generale del Lavoro, Italy.) 
C.G.T., France. (See Confédération Générale du Travail, France.) 
C.G. T., Spain. (See Confederacién General del Trabajo, Spain. ) 


Calder, Wm. M. Report on building situation. (Senate report).................. June 96-100 (1212-16) 
California: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report, 1919-20........................ ee re .... June 195 (1311) 
Commission of Immigration and Housing. dis cio anwilees ase 4 June 195-8 (1311-14) 
Industrial Accident Commission. A rational death benefit schedule........... May 132-3 (1056-7) 
aes 555 Bebe desisd PeWiaWal Pr <k bebewcccces+sssveseeccece Jan. 176-9 (176-9) 


(See also specific subjects.) 
Camps. (See Labor camps.) 
Canada: 
Committee on industrial fatigue. Findings... ........... OF Fe a ae Jan. 165-6 (165-6) 
(See also specific subjects.) 
committee on standardization of domestic service. Report, 1921........ June 103-5 (1219-21) 
Conaing. (See Food canning and preserving.) 
Cardboard box industry. (See Paper goods.) 


C 
Union scale of wage rates a hour and hours per week, Dec. 31, 1920................. Apr. 68 (784) 
(See also cae Che Pens 

Ceramic industry ee Pottery industry. 

—" of labor. Italy. Origin, function, and activities........................ June 139-40 (1255-6) 
Industrial accident frequency ..................-.-.----- istidinmisetanbantebemdipiisain abe June 3 (1119) 
EE, ME ON. os nn ce ccescccesessesecssccesccesesctcossess is emce Jan. 94-5 (94-5) 
Principal features of minimum i  cidierstitedpeanseddeninnerensa deinen: ant Mar. 16 he ) 
ee 2 SO oy ba on dae bkeccewerecececheess osevabebestuiess Feb. 88 (336) 
ener hbennsanacheis odncnecsccsvestecdsbucongeecsigssenecencege Mar. 52 (536) 
Retail prices of food.. Jan. 68; Feb. 22; Mar. 29; Apr. 21; May 16; June 16 (68, 270, 513, 737, 940, 1132) 
Sa a RE RT Aa A EN SCS NN June 101 (1217) 
Wholesale prices of building materials... ............. 22.2... 022222 eceeweeeeseceess Mar. 61 (545) 


Chief clerks of the executive departments. United States. (See Association of Chief 
Clerks of the Executive Departments.) 
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Child labor: 

Boston. Survey of working children (before and after leaving school)............. Jan. 45-59 (45- 
Great Britain. Employment in lead and zinc works restricted.................... Mar. 157-8 (641- 
Oklahoma. Ruling re occupations injurious to health and morals...................- Mar. 185 (6+ 
ands adds subhbscoveccesasnseees June 201 (13) 
United States. Special licenses and effect of......................222..2----2- eee Mar. 10-11 (494 
ne , OR, BOEe OO BUI, MUMMMINED, «oo. nc cccccccccscccencdesuentecccesesosvasees Apr. 1-14 (717-2 
Washington (State). Inadequacy Of law... ................ccccccccsscccccsccccseeces Jan. 230 (2 
West Virginia. Court decision re compensation to child injured while illegally em- 

ployed at a ge a es tl  Cuh pm aicecawnnee ebbebe nem June 128 (124 
Wisconsin. Compensation to minors illegally employed... .......................- Mar. 179-80 (663— 
idan act bnsebake (bkatinn st keenhedaemineabesesesetvens Mar. 157 (64 


ap Statistics on permits and distribution of child labor outside of Milwaukee.... May 124-5 (104s- 
aE Serene United States. Recommendations of governors in messages of January, 


a ll leas ee hee aint a ee eee a nod oie a addinad i maadeehstinee be henanae he os Mar. 192 (67; 
Child welfare committee. Women’s City Club, New York City. (See Women’s City Club, 
New York City. Child welfare committee. ) 
Children’s Bureau. (See United States: Children’s Bureau.) 
Chile. (See specific subjects.) 
China. (See specific subj 4] 
Chinese. Order admitting Chinese industrial students canceled by United States Depart- 
I Se a | oo abate We ae bcaincla dy euldlan aoe deueaceeras hs May 176 (1100 
a as oda ate eninnhiind Sill <i hiianih deaatenaiatietenin tei tek Guid May 91 (1015 
Cigar industry: 
Court decisions. Michigan. Findings in case involving breaching collective agree- 

ee i de neck Cin eckdhe ccstheschdaabinachdadabeds iOS cenanen June 121-3 (1237-4 

WwW . Germany. 1920............ ET Fe EE ae de Said SEE Set ance Pe May 90 (1014 
Citizenship. Immigrant farmers in southern New Jersey...........................--- Jan. 13-15 (13-15 
City employees. (See Public employees. ) 
Civil service employees. (See Public employees.) 
. (See Wage claims.) 
Clark, Lindley D.: 
a is nw edn nga iiemeeen.cohipsahaaseames =< A pe 116-22 (&32-» 
Legal effect of collective agreements.......................... aio tear eins rations les Feb. 168-71 (416-19 
Minimum-wage laws of the United States....................2....-222.-+-------- Mar. 1-20 (485-504 
Classes for employees. Washington (State). Day-unit trade classes and part-time work. Jan. 229 (229 
a, ar Quoted, re necessity of systematization of British wages................... Mar. 200 (684 
Clayton Act: 

an, nike ad sean seb eeewny Gekdwaerhame ake badheeeesacnh Feb. 165-8 (413-16 

i ee eas... ok eee heaar eens b sepaeseendmeanssenaw een Jan. 196 (196 
ss i noid aeade gabe seabenenecausacah coctbataesacena Feb. 192 (440 
Clerical service: 

Salaries compared with cost of living. Employees of Federal Reserve Bank of New 

i Ties vain adds badomes coe meehadnesant’s 4+ dphtebemendaeanmni Feb. 78-80 (326-8 

(See also Public employees. ) 
Clerks, mercantile. (See Stores.) 
Clothing: 
Agreement between Baltimore firm and employees, effective January, 1921, to Mey. 
i dihdh than bihh sane dine Rahn Aeanenh ne oneensdeagerseoee ar. 127-8 (611-12) 
Prices. Great Britain. Fixed wholesale and retail prices of men’s and boys’ cloth- 

a a ne ae hana etnka tanned Gannon canhwdnd Apr. 59-60 (775-6) 
Retail prices. Great Britain. 1914 to 1921...................-.. cece e eee e ee eeeee June 47-8 (1163-4 
Wages. Chicago. Award of board of arbitration, effective April 28, 1921........ June 59-61 (1175-7) 


—— Cleveland. Award of referees in ladies’ garment industry, effective May 1, 1921 
June 61-7 (1177-8 ‘ 


eh ME. isd ocak enniniibdhhdaghdatesseths$b6s0cdesatesns sumecnscsensecee May 91 (10 
—— New South Wales. Weekly rates, December, 1919.......................--...-- Jan. 120 (120) 
nt a es NE OE PE co SE Sc cbencsececcuéssscccescccesesscescssebesd> Mar. 211 (695) 
‘oal: 
Prices. Effect of high prices of fuel on tuilding industry........................ June 96-8 (1212-14 
Germa Price movement of anthracite coal, R Basin, 1913-1920........ Feb. 206-8 (454-6) 


—— ny. 
Retail prices. United States. Various dates, by city...Jan. 85-7; Feb. 39-41; Mar. 44-52; Apr. 37-9; 
May 33-5; June 33-5 (85-7, 287-9, 528-36, 753-5, 957-9, 1149-51) 
Coal dust. Hazards. Danger of explosions from use of pulverized coal as substitute fuel 


ee cede ein eee dnneas b666 edb eD Ese dséBnncsendsccnscccdeviiss June 110-11 (1226-7) 
Coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
Coffee industry. Java. W per month on coffee plantations........................-- Jan. 119 (119) 
Coke-oven ents in the United States, 1914 to 1919....................222222.-2-- eee Jan. 160 (160 


Collective agreements: 
Building trades. San Francisco. Agreement providing for permanent arbitration 


Me as eat Olan idee Ree een nestenaeeaetiibe Bbee > inne p naphdia Mar. 128-9 (612-13) 

manufacturer enjoined against violating terms of agreement with workmen to 
SE. snactavothede<shtececusas 0856 cb bsehe phoocscencs sc csinecsss June 121-3 (1237-9) 

Clothing. Baltimore. Effective January, 1921, to May, 1922. (Henry Sonneborn 
ab, 5 ons casnnccneccoesesconshsl seta hbes 580 seee 4600 Mar. 127-8 et} 
—— Chi q be award under board ofarbitration, effective Apr. 28, 1921.... June 59-61 (1175-7) 
—— Cleveland. age award of board ofreferees, effective May 1, 1921........... June 61-7 (1177-83) 
ee te acinakinndenansieageaertaadinnasesecs ccettghywsseietdiewes Feb. 168 (416) 
Fishermen’s Union of the Atlantic and three firms....................-...--..-..-.- Jan. 138-9 (138-9) 
Legal effect of. (Clark).........-...-- Teicha icin mor neds bah AINE hid Sake ve « Feb. 168-71 (416-19) 
oremen and United States Shipping Board. Extension to Sept. 30, 1921..... May 72-3 (996-7) 
P. industry. Agreement of Mar. 23, 1921.................---.-----+--++++-+- Apr. 180-1 (896-7) 
—— Retroactive wage award, July 5to Dec. 5, 1920. (Alschuler).................... Mar. 86 (570) 
Printing industry. Efforts to standardize contracts in ss a Jan. 41 (41) 

Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and Shoe Workers’ Protective Union, Haverhill, 

NED... POPPE TED s Sik cteetccdienicodctnesce-cesccuccesce Jeee Seecccceres Jan. 136-8 (136-8) 
Stone and brick masonry. Creating monopoly. (Brescia Construction case). .... June 124-5 (1240-1) 
France. January to October, 1920. Analysis of. (Chart)........ loenesnaesasacedin Mar. 89-93 (573-7) 
German ages according to collective agreements of 1920. Variousindustries. May 88-91 (1012-15) 


; 
Italy. hears. wages, and insurance of employees on tugboats.....................- Feb. 92-5 (340-3) 
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lective bargaining: 
Court decision as to right of unions and employers to contract ..................- May 145-7 (1059-71) 
Explanation of, by Secretary of Labor Wilson.....................0.-.-2-2-------0--- lan. 199 (199 
ee UN ec osus La uuedescepeesccssousevsuswsacenes Apr. 168 (884) 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration; Disputes, methods of adjusting: Employees’ 

represen tation.) 

olleges and universities: 

Ee er ee 


pitcd odes de Jan. 110 (110) 


Scholarships in summer school at Bryn Mawr College... .........-....-...--...-- June 193-4 (1309-10) 
State Schools.teaching agriculture. ....................--.--ee0-- PRE Aye ee 3 Jan. 19 (19) 
i nk lt anna caaakeaesiecctwee'eets : iin ...... June 185-92 (1301-8) 
Colonies: 
Cooperative. Llano Cooperative Colony at Leesville, 'a-. bw rs bias : Jan. 130 (130) 
Immigrant farm colonies in southern New Jersey..................-....--.---------- Jan. 1-22 (1-22) 
(olorado: 
Coal Mine Inspection Department. Report, 1920.......... pus Pisstain pw June 198 (1314) 
Industrial Commission. Court decision on scope re strikes. — ve .... June 120-1 (1236-7) 
Colored women. (See Negroes.) 
Communism: 


Germany. Communist unions............-- 
(See also Internationals.) 
ompressed air: 
Peewee act Of July 10, 1017, referred to... .. 0c cccccccccccsccccccccccccccscccces May 131 (1055) 
Protective legislation for workers of Germany, effective Oct. 1, 1920......-. ...--- May 130-1 (1054-5 
‘ompulsory labor. Bulgaria. Law of June 10, 1920................... 20.02 e cece eee eee ees Jan. 197 (197) 
‘ompulsory rest. (Sec Holidays.) 


aelke ea Mar. 135 (619) 


Conciliation and arbitration: 
Building trades. Personnel and duties of permanent arbitration board. San Fran- 

EES ES ene eee meen on SEN ee: pk eee Pre Mar. 128 (612) 
Clothing. Wage award of board of arbitration, Chicago, effective Apr. 28, 1921... June 59-61 (1175-7) 
—— Wage award of board of referees, Cleveland, effective May 1, 1921...........-. June 61-7 (1177-83 
Coal mines. Court decision re strikes and lockouts during investigations of disputes by 

EE EERE. FEE TIES EE OE June 120-1 (4236-7 
Packing-houseindustry. Retroactive wage award, July 5to Dec. 5, 1920. (Alschuler) Mar. 86 (570 
—— Text of agreement between companies and employees, Mar. 23, 1921........... Apr. 180-1 (896-7) 
Printing trades. Award fixing wages and hoursin book and job printing, New York 

NG ie dada ntiichna Hens wir apie daue minha kee bik Sauk ook dane Me teks os .. Mar. 81-4 (565-8 


Shipbuilding. History of United States Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board June 183-4 (1299-1300) 
Steam railways. Dissolution of boards of adjustment established during period of 


I, a idea esi wrstrye dos bebe seas hurts esl bb vs 8G _.. Feb. 115-16 (363-4) 
Minnesota. Activities of arbitration board............ SEAS eae ee Fe: eer ... Apr. 181 (897) 
New York. Work of Bureau of Mediation, 1915-19... Wek wideieas dateals aig .... Apr. 182 (S88) 
Rumania. Law on obligatory conciliation............. ne ae aoe ae ee . May 150-1 (1074-5) 
United States. Adjustment of war-time controversies. (Bing)............ ...... Apr. 174-6 (890-2) 


(See also Collective agreements: Disputes, methods of adjusting.) 
‘onductors. (See Street railways.) 
‘onfectionery industry: 


~~ 


. Qu 3 Sere - Pilate tivetee anws science ae 
—— Massachusetts. Woman labor. Survey, June to September, 1919. ...... .. May 75-6 (999-1000) 
Confederaci6n General del Trabajo, Spain. Origin and growthb.................. May 155, 163 (1079, 1087) 
Confédération Générale du Travail, France. Organization and activities........... Feb. 188-200 (436-48) 
Confederazione Generale del Lavoro, Italy. Organization and activities. ....... June 137-159 (1253-75) 


Congress. (See United States: Congress.) 
Congresses, conventions, etc.: 
Cooperation. All-American Cooperative Congress, February, 1921. (Farmer-labor).. 
Mar. 118-21 (602-5) 


— Nationa) Cooperative Convention, 1920. Program, resolutions............... Jan. 127-32 (127-32) 
Education. Conference of leaders in adult working-class educational movement, 

April, 1921......... Bete © eae ey Sea Sieh Bciees ore June 185 (1301 
Emigration Commission, International. Referredto. .................... oe ete Mar. 183 (667) 
Governmental! Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, May, 1921......... June6-9 (1122-5) 
Industrial conferences. Great Britain, 1919..................................-. ... Mar. 197-9 (681-3) 
International Labor Conference, Geneva, April, 1921. Postponed to October, 1921... Mar. 183 (667) 

bor congresses. Belgium. Referred to............................. ......-.-. Apr. 151-3 (867-9) 
Minimum wage. Laundry industry. District of Columbia, 1920............... Mar. 109-11 (593-5) 
Socia] welfare. Conference of national] social agencies on the coordination of national 

ES RE ee a eee eee ... May 177 (1101) 


Trade-unions. A. F. of L. and branches, February, 1921. (Labor principles adopted) 

Apr. 144-5 (860-1) 
—— Constitution organizing Federation of Ecuadorian Workers. . . a tee Feb. 183-4 (431-2) 
—— Danish Federation of Trade Unions, Copenhagen, 1921. Resolutionsadopted.. lan. 207-9(207-9) 


ES ES £6? al ee oraoas ..... Feb. 193-5 (441-3) 
—— International Joint Conference Council of the Printing Trades........... Jan. 27-41 (27-41) 
Works councils. Germany. First congress, Berlin, October, 1920.......... . Apr. 157 (873) 
Connecticut: 
of Compensation Commissioners. Report, 1919-20...._.. es Apr. 108 (824) 
Department of Factory Inspection. Report, June 30, 1920........... ' Mar. 184 (668) 


_ (See also specific subjects.) 
Constitutional rights. Court decision re rights of members of labor organizations, Penn- 


a a ec. ee aiod wewee saw ce eee ....--.-. June 126 (1242) 
Construction industry. (See Building industry.) 
Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania. Survey of colored women in industry in 

I TE Se Ee Souls bs Sota nt we ences secccceecsececess May 122-4 (1046-8) 


Consumption. (See Tuberculosis.) 
Continuity of employment. (See Irreguiarity of employment; Seasonal employment. 
Continuous industries: 


Iron and steel. Investigation into three-shift system announced....... : 7 Mar. 217 (701) 
Paperand pulp. Experience with three-shift system. (Wolf).................. . Feb. 87-91 (335-9 
Steel. Argument for three-shift system....................-...---.------.- _.. Jan, 113-16 (113-16) 


Conventions (agreements). (See Labor conventions.) 
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Conventions (meetings). (See Congresses, conventions, etc.) 





Cooperation: 
Mircuaeere. . Otmanization Qmamie (ATMS con. cosine cc ccccccccccsccccscccccccsécs Feb. 102 (3. 
Attitude of International Labor Office toward. ....................---2-----0000--- Jan. 132-4 (132 
Congresses. All-American Cooperative Congress, February, 1921. (Farmer-labor). Mar.18-22 (602 
National Cooperative Convention, 1920. Program, resolutions. ............. Jan. 127-32 (127- 
Cooperative League of America. Organived.........................--22-2-eee eee Jan. 131-2 (131 ( 
Growth and activities. Various foreign countries..............................- Feb. 103-14 (351-¢ 
Llano Cooperative Colony at Leesville, La... ... a eaten alld Lk tdisasiainie’ pdianemmetien Jan. 130 (1 
Belgium. Development of movement......................-...----- te Laat Apr. 148 (s¥ 
Italy. Organization of Cooperativa Garibaldi.......................-22---22-2222-00-- Jan. 135 (1 


Cooperative banking. (See Banks and banking.) 
Cooperative communities. (See Cooperation.) 
Cooperative League of America. Organi’ation, officers....................2..-.2-..... Jan. 131-2 (131- 
Cooperative National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. (See Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Cooperative National Bank.) 


Copper. Hazards from arsenous oxide in copper smelting.......................-..-. sees Ape. 103.(819 - 
Cost of living: Co 
Australia. Purchasing power of money in 6 capitals............. See ae oe June 44 (116 
—— Retail prices. Index numbers, 1914 to date............................ Jan. 92; Apr. 50 (92, 766 
— Wholesale prices, index numbers...............--..--..--.---------- Mar. 63; June 43 (547, 1159 
Belgium. Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 to date................ nneate Jan. 92; Apr. 50 (92, 766 
Canada. Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 to date....................-... Jan. 92; Apr. 50 (92, 766 
— Wholesale prices, index numbers.....................---------+---- Mar. 63; June 43 (547, 1159 
ME OD I Seca cccdiceccciccescscccscncscceces. cssecagnet May 46 (970 Co 
—— Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 to date.........................-... Jan. 92; Apr. 50 (92, 766 
a et Rae Ss ON eh oa hd nna s us sem danes sncilcdvaddeesotbe June 56 (1172 
District of Columbia. Survey of rents coveringemployees of executive departments. Jan. 96-8 (96-% 
I MES cb bikes ote ADA eiW aS s cd bnesine 66 o2 cadee ive cdedeecssacs is baste enon’ Apr. 62-3 (778-9 
Finland. 20 districts, 1920 and January, 1921....................... ouceedendesbene June 56 (1172 
France. Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 to date........................ Jan. 92; Apr. 50 (92, 766 Cx 
tise Rens costthashs¥idesd sbctecvenssdcd odecccsivtcccscccesetedeces May 48-9 (972-3 Cx 
—— Wholesale prices, index numbers.................-.--2.22222-+--+0+- Mar. 63; June 43 (547, i159 Cc 
—— Wholesale prices, index numbers, 1914 to 1920..................-.....--..00.-- Apr. 53-5 (769-71) 7 
Germany. Wholesale prices, index numbers.................-.....0-20-000eeeeeeeees June 46 (1162) C« 
—— 1913 and 1920 compared. ......................2.... Si MieSeLs Raahiog aaeENe Apr. 162-3 (878-9) "4 
es Soe de BT aR Tie Ste Bs dd sic skd scnencasisédedunsebsseuseberens pr. 55-7 (771-3) : = 
Great Britain. 1920 as compared with 1914. ....................... 222 e ee eee eee ees Apr. 57-8 (773-4 Cr 
—— Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 todate......................-.-...-- Jan. 92; Apr. 50 (92, 766 C} 
—— Wholesale prices, index numbers, January, 1920, to February, 1921. ............. June 49 (1165) 
India. Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 todate........................-. Jan. 93; Apr. 51 (93, 767 
Italy. Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 todate.......................... Jan. 93; Apr. 51 (93, 767) 
—(Turin). September and October, 1920, and per cent of increase over 1918........ Feb. 68 (316) 
—— Wholesale prices, index numbers................. YR Pe ee Mar. 63; June 43 (547, 1159 
Japan (Tokyo). 1914 and 1919 as compared with 1909......................22...2.--- Feb. 69 (317) 
Mexico. 1910, and August and September, 1920.......................-.------2--000- Jan. 98 (9%) D 
Netherlands. Increase in cost of various commodities.............................. Apr. 61-2 (777-8) 
—— Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 to date....................2........ Jan. 93; Apr. 51 (93, 767) 
—— Wholesale prices, index numbers. . ................-------2---------- Mar. 63; June 43 (547, 1159) 
New York City. Employees of Federal Reserve Bank of New York. ..... Meventdl Feb. 78-80 (326-8) 
oc Lene in auehae es 405 AE AIOE MEE Velen cd cibc ccnwsencsscux ccd Feb. 61-6 (309-14) 
New Zealand. Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 todate.............-..... Jan. 93; Apr. 51 (93, 767) 
—— Wholesale prices, index numbers...................-..-------------- Mar. 63; June 43 (547, 1159) 
Norway. January, 1920 to mt nag ES a re ere es SS June 55 (1171) 
——Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 todate.............................. Jan. 93; Apr. 51 (93, 767) 
Ohio. Survey by Council on women and children in industry ....................-.. Feb. 98 (346) D 
Paraguay. Teachers and telegraph operators......................---2--2e-eee-eee pee 52-3 (768-9) D 
St. Paul. Ordinance adjusting salaries of public employees to cost of living....... Feb. 80-3 (328-31) D 
South Africa. Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 todate.................. Jan. 93; Apr. 51 (93, 767) D 
a  cpesansenaccnennneten ay 164 (1088) D 
Sweden. December, 1916, to January, 1921....................... iGUAted shea June 54-5 (1170-1) 
—— Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 to date...................2......--. Jan. 93; Apr. 51 (93, 767) 
—— Wholesale prices, index numbers. ...................-..-- ei 22ese Mar. 63; June 43 (547, 1159) 
Switzerland. tail prices, index numbers, 1914 to date. .._..............- Jan. 93; Apr. 51 (93, 767) 
United Kingdom. holesale prices, index numbers.................-.-. Mar. 63; June 43 (547, 1159) 
United States. Changesin 13 cities, 1917 to 1920........................ pests oe eye Feb. 57-60 oes} 
— Changes in 19 cities, 1914 to 1920.................-..2.2 22022 e eee ie atdnd Feb. 52-7 (300-5) 
—— Retail prices, index numbers. Food. Recent datescompared with earlier years. . Jan. 65-7; 
Feb. 19-21; Mar. 28; Apr. 20; May 15; June 15 (65-7, 267-9, 512, 736, 939, 1131) 
—— Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 to date................. ent Aedes disk Jan. 92; Apr. 50 (92, 766) 
SPINE, DUNNNNO, Is bo odes es Stab Sse ccc l ccc ccccswectccccsecesicstevces Feb. 16 (264) 
—— Retail prices of food. (Charts). . ....- 2... -2020.22.cccc- ccc cces se cee ses ssecccece Jan. 68; 


Feb. 22; Mar. 29; Apr. 21; May 16: June 16 (68, 270, 513, 737, 940, 1132) 
—— Trend of prices of wheat, flour, and bread, November, 1918, to November, 1920. . Jan. 94-6 (94-6) 
—— Wholesale and retail prices, relative. Food. Selected cities, 1913 to date....... Mar. 59; 
June 41-2 (543, 1157-8) 
—— Wholesale prices, index mumbers.......................----- ih ies Sie, Mar. 63; June 43 (547, 1159) : 
—— Wholesale prices, index numbers. Groups of commodities, 1913 to date......... Jan, 90-1; i 
Feb. 44; Mar. 55-6; Apr. 48-9; May 38; June 38 (90-1, 292, 539-40, 764-5, 962, 1154) 
—— Wholesale prices, index numbers, 1890 to 1920, groups of commodities............ Feb. 45 (293) 
—— Wholesale prices, relative. Various commodities. Recent dates compared with 
i no. oli ecennaranenneiian tanks se acs dhdadthwocs vss Feb. 50-1; May 42-3 (298-9, 966-7) 4 
Various countries. Changes in general level of prices............................. June 52-3 (1168-9) 
—— Index numbers of wholesale prices and rates of exchange, 1913 to June, 1920...... June 54 (0-73 
—— Retail prices, index numbers, 1914 to date........................ Jan. 92-3; Apr. 50-1 (92-3, 766-7 
—— Wholesale prices, index numbers. ...................-.-2+---++2--++- Mar. 63; June 43 (547, 1159) 
(See also Retail prices; Wages adjustments based on cost of living; Wholesale prices.) 
Cost of living, decrease in: 


Cincinnati. Distribution of family expenditures and percentage decrease in cost of 
ns ldkewopoencamutseenencecvonsettepiaverscecteatevldd ssl bus 25lideVerakews May 45 (969) 
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t of living, decrease in—Concluded. 
United States. Retail prices. Percentage change in 22 food articles in 1 month and 


i ea en, MRED VOT RIO CONE Ge Tiassa nso wine ccs cicccccccccanccccceccs ... Jan. 84; Feb. 38; 
f Mar. 44; Apr. 36; May 32; June 32 (84, 286, 528, 752, 956, 1148) 
— Wholesale prices. Per cent of decrease in 1 month, groups of commodities....... Jan. 89-90; 


Feb. 42-3; Mar. 54; Apr. 47; May 37; June 37 (89-90, 290-1, 538, 763, 961, 1153) 
(ost of living, increase in: 


Great Britain. Retail prices. Per cent of increase.....................-.-cececccceee Jan. 99 (99) 

ec oy ced a cl hasnt vhnarideweisensdds dice sadeteced June 140-1 (1256-7) 

Portugal (Lisbon). Cost of various commodities, recent dates compared with 1914... Jan. 100-2 (100-2) 
United States. Retail prices. Percentage change in 22 food articles in 1 month and in 

OE SE ). S  raeeeee ee eee Jan. 84; Feb. 38; 

Mar. 44; Apr. 36; May 32; June 32 (84, 286, 528, 752, 956, 1148) 

—— Wholesale prices. Per cent of increase in 1 month, groups of commodities........ Jan. 88; Feb. 42; 


ar. 53; Apr. 46; May 36; June 36 (SS, 290, 537, 762, 960, 1152) 
Cost of living bonuses. (See Bonuses.) 
Cost of living and wage adjustments. (See Wage adjustments based on cost of living.) 
Cost of living compared with wages: 


ease i lok ua lal dlc bdeeleeisdss ce sevseedeccecdccws May 81-3 (1005-7) 
Italy (Milan). Relation of food prices and wages, 1912 to 1920........................ June 143 (1259) 
New York State. Factory earnings and food prices........... Jan. 111-12; June 82-3 (111-12, 1198-9) 
eee i Ut Aelia scam dabavdbe vbbseead cb saeeees Feb. 97-8 (345-6) 
Paraguay. School teachers and telegraph operators............... Pee ee ee ree ee Apr. 52-3 (768-9) 
ET ES I MIUGREDIT WOUIEIIID 5 oc co scicccsdccccesecbecsnsévccecs a Oe . Jan. 32-6 (32-6) 
Cotton manufacturing: 
Mexico. Statistics re factories, operatives, wages, unrest, etc............ ae civewitade Jan, 211 (211) 
South Carolina. Working conditions, group insurance, production, ete.............. June 199, 200, 
201 (1315, 1316, 1317 
United States. Wages and hours, 1907 to 1920.......................... iss sc dacu OTe (318-20) 
(See also Textiles.) 
Cotton spinning. Wages. Ghent, Belgium, 1914 and 1921.......... ‘ FAG she welaaan June 67 (1183) 
Cottrell, E.G. Use of Cottrell system in removing dust.................................. Feb. 145 (393) 
Council on industrial relations for the electrical construction industry. Text of plan by 
employers’ and employees’ representatives.................22-.00-2--ceeeeeceeeeees Mar. 126-7 (610-11) 


Council on women and children in industry, Ohio. (See Ohio Council on Women and 
Children in Industry.) 
Court of Industrial Relations. (See Kansas: Court of Industrial Relations. 


Credit. Difficulty of obtaining money a cause of stagnation in building industry..... June 98-9 (1214-15) 
Credit unions: 
i eS, Sy Ss ag dabekbedh owe basusawke obec cue Jan. 130 (130) 
Opinions of various authorities.............. ere ee ee ee eee Mar. 118-19 (602-3) 
Cutting oils. Skin troubles caused by chemical irritants in........................... Mar. 176-7 (660-1) 


Czechoslovakia. (See specific subjects.) 


D. 
Dangerous and injurious occupations: 
Compressed air. German decree effective Oct. 1, 1920, for protection of workers... May 130-1 (1054-5) 


EE EET PT rT ee oe ee June 110-11 (1226-7) 
—— Hazards in grinding shops. .......... Ay a ieee Fer ae eee Jan. 163-4 (163-4) 
—— Suggestions and devices for handling fumes and dusts......................... Feb. 144-8 (392-6) 
Te i cen cute hekiwes sos beavaskeleunssondbiat Mar. 161-7 (645-51) 
Hazards from arsenous oxide in copper smelting..................-..----..+-----e0--- Apr. 103 (819) 
Lead and zinc works. Great Britain. Law restricting employment of women and 
ED 5.95.05 see Depa ae nh OMES Amb NWS 4 bule ct een sewed séense sd soncentveress Mar. 157-8 (641-2) 
(See also Diseases; Poisons and poisoning.) 
Danish Federation of Trade Unions, meeting, Copenhagen, 1921. Resolutions......... Jan. 207-9 (207-9) 
Day ofrest. Uruguay. Promulgated December 10, 1920.......................2.....-.- June 132 (1248) 


Days lost. (See Time lost.) 
Death benefits. (See Life insurance; Workmen’s compensation and insurance. 
Decisions of courts: 


Boycotts, secondary. (Duplex Printing case)................-.---..-+-+.+--+-+:- Feb. 165-8 (413-16) 
Child labor. West Virginia. Compensation to child injured while iliegally employed 
i ne, 5 ie Se eee tS. ekidciwting secetaed Se bees June 128 (1244) 
—— Wisconsin. Compensation to minors illegally fate Dh ceuwenhe Spin ity 6 Mar. 179-80 (663-4) 
Collective agreements. Various decisions as to legal effect. (Clark)...... ...... Feb. 168-71 (416-19) 
I ee ee nae weehoessensecie June 121-3 (1237-9) 
Collective bargaining. Decision astorights of unionsand employers tocontract... May 145-7 (1069-71) 
Colorado Industrial Commission. Power re strikes and lockouts................. June 120-1 (1236-7) 
Handling nonunion goods by transportation companies.........................-.- Apr. 125-6 (841-2) 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Report and decisions, 1920................-... Apr. 122-5; 
June 133-4 (838-41, 1249-50) 
Labor organizations. France. Suit against French Confederation of Labor....... Feb. 191-2 (439-40) 
—— New York. Interference with business on account of employer’s nonunion 
ETRE FS ER fee ety SORE ds pleat en ae ... June 124-5 (1240-1) 
—— Pennsylvania. Constitutional rights of members of labor organizations.......... June 126 (1242) 
—— Switzerland. Individual rights of members of unions upheld.................... May 148 (1072) 
nee eT OE ee ee ene Mar. 3-4 (487-8) 
—— Texas. Constitutionality of law re discharge upheld. ......................... Jan. 124-5 (124-5) 
—— Washington (State). Order re wages and hours in public housekeeping industry 
Ne en anes Elen Gee es OWuas ob esddnecbicchesnwe ... Feb. 96-7 (344-5) 
Open shop. New Jersey and Oregon cases...........--...-..--+2--+0-+-+--++-- .... Jan. 194-7 (194-7) 
Picketing. Michigan. Injunction to restrain....................-....-e-2--e-00 June 121-3 (1237-9) 
—— West Virginia. In order to make owner break his contract................. June 129-30 (1245-6) 
Rehabilitation. New York. Constitutionality oflaw....................--.....+-+.. June 125 (1241) 
Workmen’s compensation. California. Violation of safety order. ............... Feb. 171-3 (419-21) 
—— New York. Compensation allowed for injury due to horseplay.................. Jan. 176 (176) 
a ha ee ee ee ek eccece gentbinescn Jan. 174-5 (174-5) 
— Ohio. Supreme Court decision re insurance in stock companies............... Feb. 173-4 (421-2) 
—— Relation of compensation and liability statutes..........................-.... May 144-5 (1068-9) 


ee cnc cc wn ahaseResheenes eesbcoescesdseuneeencesss Mar. 180-1 (664-5) 
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Denmark. (See specific subjects.) 

Department of Labor, U.S. (See United States: Department of Labor.) 
Department stores. (Sce Stores.) 

Deportations. (See Aliens.) 

Direct trading. (See Cooperation.) 


Directories: 
ee emmnnns 170 Coumimn OF GUTIGIOUINC... 5 5 5 ooo c cian le ac ccctcccccccccdsccccscceces Jan. 20 
Workmen’s compensation offices...................- Sc Abkbeakdet un eenanee Hutees Jan. 171-4 (17 
Disability: 
Physical defects among registrants for military duty.......................... ... Apr. 96-100 (812 
(See also Diseases; Sickness.) 
Diseases: 
Causing disability in certain industrial establishments.................... - wcibiaty May 126-7 (1050 
Cost under workmen’s compensation acts in the United States....... adenomas Feb. 154-9 (402 
List of diseases for which compensation is allowed under New Brunswick law.......... Jan, 184 (1 


Miners’ Consumption. Butte, Mont...........c.cccccccccccccsccee-ccccee 


, . June 113-16 (1229- 
Nystagmus in colliery district of Liege, Belgium......... 


vecccececsesee. June 116-17 (1232 


Skin troubles among workers in a wood-preserving establishment .................... Apr. 102 (8) 
Skin troubles caused by chemical irritants in cutting oils............... s detS Tees Mar. 176-7 (660 
Statistics on cases of occupational diseases in 1919-20. (Minnesota)............ ache Apr. 110 (82 
Tuberculosis. Among grinders and polishers in ax factory...................... ..... Jan. 163 (16 
—— Decline in death rate among wage earners. ............. ee BEE See nee May 128-9 (1052 
—— Prevalence and causes among miners of Butte, Mont....................... June 113-16 (1229-3: 
Disputes, methods of ve emp 
eS ee ee Feb. 174-5 (422-; 
Netherlands. Proposed law for voluntary arbitration................................ June 204 (132: 
San Francisco. Establishment of arbitration board in building trades............ Mar. 128-9 (612-1 
Spain. Committees established by governmental decree. ....................--.----- May 165 (1089 
Sweden. Central arbitration board created. .................. cece ccc cece cee ncccues Jan. 232 (23% 
United States. Functions of various adjustment agencies during the war.......... Apr. 174-6 (890-2 
—— Longshoremen. Provision of new agreement covering various cities........... ay 72-3 (996-7 
—— Memorandum of understanding between management and employees of Pennsyl- 
Ne as oe. cee means boned dOkGAU Mar. 122-5 (606-9 
United States and Canada. Council on industrial relations for the electrical construc- 
hr se cag td esieescecedasedeeas sess caaull Mar. 126-7 (610-1) 
Washington (State). Cammery workefs.................0-- ccc ccccc ences cccceccces Mar. 185-6 (669-70) 
(See also Collective agreements; Conciliation and arbitration.) 
District of Columbia: 
inimum Wage Board. Award for laundry workers, effective Mar. 19, 1921...... Mar. 109-11 (593-/ 
a oe ln cohannakdedwbenowssselsctauckeas <aesk June 71-2 (1187-s 
(See also specific subjects.) 
EE ey ee Em - ee eee June 101 (1217) 
Domestic and personal service: 
Canada. eport of committee on standardization of domestic service........... June 103-5 (1219-21 
Massachusetts. Proposed minimum wage for office and other building cleaners, effec- 
CRE Foe 0G AL Che ha ocd abbas cc ges onciescccusctoboscinsspeesens ees Jan. 126 (126 
Sweden. Wages, hours, vacations, etc...................-..---...---- cSigh oseuctanun June 104 (1220 
Switzerland. Wages, hours, vacations, etc.............. ee, teehee eee June 105 (1221 
Drury, Horace B. Three-shift system in the steel industry ......... Gobivetseathabers Jan. 113-16 (113-16 
Dry goods. Retailprices. United States.......................2....-.. qos Teer Apr. 40-5 (756-61 
ry goods stores. (See Stores.) 
ublin, LouisI. Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs........................ Mar. 159-67 (643-51) 
Dunlap, Lawrence G. Hazards from arsenous oxide in copper smelting. ............ ..... Apr. 108 (819 
Duplex Printing Press case: 
MMSE TEs sets busiest ct «osc bbtess pote s Cesta ct I as hid states TUS Apr. 126 (842 
INS SA sicen wavs os ewe yes ste etedsedeubecrseeses céndbasiccobecsee Feb. 165-8 (413-16 
Dusts. (See Dusty trades.) 
Dusty trades: 
Arsenic dust in copper as ett adbe eae syn tee eR Rmeeeeran ne 02es ec emnn oduntine Apr. 103 (819 
Cottrell electrical JF soomg. ner vont or the abatement of dust...............c.scccccccces Feb. 145-6 (393-4 
Grinding shops, New England ax factory...................222.2.2 0202 ccceeeeeeees Jan. 163-4 (163-4) 
Occupations offering e to certain dusts; symptoms of disease... .............. Mar. 161 (645 
(See also D: rous and injurious occupations. ) 
Dye industry. ages. England. A Se PN NS CA FRU dso ccs cet ectce May 94-5 (1018-19) 
E. 


Earnings. (See Wages.) 
Economic conditions: 
yepen. Industrial depression and unemployment....................--.--.---.- Jan. 210-11 (210 11 
(See also Unrest; Working conditions.) 
Economic councils: 
Germany. Attitude toward provisional national economic council ............. ... Apr. 157-8 (873-4 
(See also Labor councils.) 
Ecuador. (See py subjects.) 
Education. (Se¢ Adult working-class education; Classes for employees; Industrial edu- 
cation and training; Vocational education.) 
Education bureau. (See U. S. Bureau of Education; Workers’ Education Bureau of 


America.) 

Efficiency: ; 
Elimination of waste in American industry. (Hoover).......................- ... Apr. 143-4 (859-60 
Railroads. Increased efficiency of labor as shown in loading cars................... an. 204-5 (204-5) 
Seamen. Pacific coast. Fallen off 50 per cent......................---2--002000-- Feb. 186-7 (434-5) 
Cee TT nnn nn en wad shdomenentbeccanesennesnees Mar. 96 4 

7 RE CUR CUEING Ms ooo ow ncn csncccapdnatidcvendhtcctececsboosgnccece Feb. 134 (382) 

y t: 
eyfTinistry of Finance. Statistical Department. Report on cost of living............ Apr. 62-3 (778-9) 
(See also specific subjects.) 

ight-hour day: 

Navy en te ncebeenebtcccecsesascoonen Jan. 110 (110) 


Paper and pulpindustry. Experience with three-shift system..............---.- Feb. 87-91 (335-39) 
Steelindustry. Experience with three-shift system.....................----.-- Jan. 113-116 (113-116) 


ence 
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Eight-hour day—Concluded. 


Street railways. Kansas. Refused by Court of Industrial Relations................ Apr. 123 (839) 
Woman labor. Great Britain. Effective Dec. 9, 1920, by eeneupaenee on the two- 

ati acai eee lan din dnd dhawkhaoounns<acaagacsiili cos Apr. 92-5 (808-11) 
Ci tT On sii ciwacenaveccevtesevccciss Feb. 175; Jane 204 (423, 1320) 
France. Attitude of employers and emp. loyees..... ign le Ddnhiat diteiei'a eeWiwarin’xbinbleenl Feb. 198 (446) 
Germany. Established Nov. 23,1918. Referred to............................--. .. Apr. 168 (884) 
Greece. Effective July, 1923, and REE eee eee ee Jan. 123 (123) 
es nncatannbdbndecetnh déchabsdnscbbecsbnaieewessncessaues Mar. 94 (578) 
— Prevalence, in various industries........... 2.0.22... cece ccc ccccccccecese .... June 148-9 (1264-5) 
Japan. Several important industries Mehiteithbékanibenterésancecedsees eeeentue ... Mar. 97 (581) 
Netherlands. Effective Oct. 24,1920. Principal provisions..................... ... Jan. 123 (123) 
en nc nn er ananenehessoebroreeererereresees- ......... May 164 (1088) 
Sweden. Results of operation oflaw.....--..----.---.--.+-ss eee eee eee eee ee. ...... Mar. 97-8 (581-2) 
Switzerland. Granted to Government employees, Oct 30, 1920....................... Jan. 123 (123) 


(See also Forty-five-hour week; Forty-four-hour week; Forty-hour week.) 
Electric railroads. (See Railroads: Street railways.) 
Electrical Contractors, National Association of. (See National Association of Electrical 
Contractors.) 
Electrical industry: 
Employees representation. Creation of council onindustrialrelations, Apr., 1920... Mar. 126-7 (610-11) 
Wages. Railway electrical shopmen, London district, Oct. 31, 1920.................. Mar. 108 (592) 
a Workers, National Brotherhood of. (See National Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers.) 


Emigration: 
Meeting of International Emigration Commission referred to.......... a in ri ila il Mar. 183 (667) 
EEE EE es Til 
 calinswebaeecen A Feb. 220-2 (468-70) 
Mexico. Russians and Germans in agricultural work............................ ... Apr. 189 (905) 
Portugal. Effect on labor supply, Oporto................................-. ee. Jan. 211 (211) 
United States. Statistics for year ending June 30, 1920.......... Bin SLA SL: Jan. 200 (200) 
i See sel O ed. £6 ai 9 56 ib anccyecdawesvnckstaandbcscwccvnnecancees Feb. 220 (468) 


= also Immigration.) 
tion commission. (See International Emigration Commission.) 


oyees representation: 

lectrical construction industry. Creation of council on industrial relations...... Mar. 126-7 (610-11) 
Printing trade. United States. International Joint Conference Council. Organized 

1919, nd. cc cose cnc sececeapsapasescuscectoeras Jan. 23-44 (23-44) 

oads Memorandum of understanding between management and employees, 

Pennsylvania Railroad System........................ he AES Ie REN Mar. 122-5 (606-9) 
Belgium. Establishment of industrial councils.....................-...2-.002--00--- Age. 154 (870) 
Denmark. Proposal of Federation of Trade Unions to introduce shop councils.... Jan. 208-9 (208-9) 
ee a nn Ss awtinn Saheneoys ntaensaaee Apr. 155-8, 168 (871- 4, 884) 
— Recent developments in works council system.....................--..------ June 135-7 (1251- -3) 
Great Britain. Demand of workers for share in management; nonapplication of 

an kbhanceamns ha beeranennns ininaedoes Mar. 200-1 (684-5) 
Italy. orks council movement; workers’ demand for joint control ofindustry; Gov- 

Neen TT Te nT ng nnd wianena pendence iesueeakuumaoe June 149-54 (1265-70) 
Employers’ attitude toward employment of colored women.............--- Apr. 142; May 123 (858, 1047) 
Employers’ organizations: 

tnt ee ee Mar. 96 (580) 
ls i EE, On ncn cnccrcccscnescnsccccsscnseescecccccsces Mar. 129-31 (613-15) 
Ohio. ttitude toward minimum wage legislation....... cp Ogee aby = Mp pee Tee eb. 99-100 (347-8) 
SS aia nc nsapacecanseccesanoseccecncncenecess Jan. 24, 28 (24, 28) 
(See also National Association of Electrical Contractors: San Francisco Builders’ Ex- 

change.) 

— agencies: 
Arkansas. Activities for 18 months ending Sept. 30, 1920.................... Feb. 125, 214 (373, 462) 
Connecticut. Activities, Apr., 1921. on Penley pabing clea ain 9 SR ih ee ‘June 81 (1197) 
Great Britain. Activities, i ali ee Alle RAED ‘May 111-12 (1035-6) 
d,s hc pnnecabnn oe canstecess clue ke 4 Jan. 143-4 (143-4) 
— Activities, Apr., ee ee aaa! June 81 (1197) 
North Carolina. Free em loyment service established ..................... cAchind May 173 ‘0973 
North Dakota. Free employment bureau established... ...... Hii aetna Cais aia _..... June 126 (1242) 
Es cicccckbacessin ones sons faneenccesnnsvooscangese esos _... June 85°(1201) 
Oklahoma. Activities, a beens uadadscmanaduwads ...... Mar. 185 (669) 
United Kingdom. Activities, I SO. 2 BO no ecw encemccnccnces Apr. 87-8 (803-4) 
rn, i Ss CUMMINOE MI, © MU oc ccc ccc cee ccccccccccncccccees Jan. 150 (150) 
United States. Activities, 1918 to June 30, 1920......................-------.-------- Feb. 123 (371) 
ns obs ca ccanepasscnsycctensreers ie preteen Sirs aie Mar. 144-5, June 86 (628-9, 1202) 

Employment certificates: 

i MUON. .ovsense 2 Sey RS Cae, SEE EN el eee! Jan. 47-50 (47-50) 
a sasnecnnouesearenees .... June 199 (1315) 
United States. Statistics, 1913 to 1920.......................... A AOR ei sia ole SS Apr. 1-14 (717-30) 
Wisconsin. Statistics, 1918-19 and 1919-20... ......... 2.2.2... cece eee eee eee Mar. 157 (641) 
(See also Child labor.) 

Employment exchanges. (See Employment agencies. ) 

Employment statistics: 
Ar I BGS 5's gt tildeSwas sa veled ibe baseenwe Mar. 141-3; May 104-5 (625-7; 1028-9) 
se eres wne ces enens te aWeLateake siekn vd dished neg sen dee Apr. 86-7 (802-3) 
England. Specified building trades, various dates. .....................-....-.. Jam. 218-20 (218-20) 
Cee Te nnn ea i etbaawcasie céndccbdbowssecsn agente Jan. 210 (210) 
es nec cnie ced eenbaenannenssey uushb se a ees a Vere Mav 112-14 (1036-8) 
Germany. Ruhr coal mines, 1914 — I ee ee te Le awash ow Tyr Feb. 210-11 (458-9) 
Japan. Factory workers by sex, , 1918, ee ee ee See June 160 (1276) 
Nee a ll ai iciis walls ccm pa nghiimane Feb. 215 (463) 
New York State. Factories.................-.. Feb. 124; May 106-7; June '82+5 (372, 1030-1, 1198-1201) 
Ohio. Decrease in number employed on farms.....................-..--------+------ Jan. 207 (207) 


sa 5c ay PRO NERin +56 RAs ERAe FA eon bWemwddedaeiheceeseceneneeseetsnaseens Feb. 85 (333) 
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Employment statistics—Concluded. 
cue eubowee od ennsadnlee ...-. Jan. 205-6 (2 
Philadelphia. Days worked. Bricklayers.........................----e-eceee. May 107-10 (108 
South Australia. Specified occupations, 1919 . Jan. 122 
eke ee i id ad deed ceidadedd cus benentiseanendnodl June 201 ( 
United Kingdom. Variousindustries......................... sreenad Jan. 151; Apr. 88-9 (151, & 
United States. Bituminous coal mines, 1917, 1918, 1919 Feb. 6 
—— Selected industries Jan. 140-2; Feb. 1: 
; Mar. 137-41; Apr. 83-6; May 100-3; June 73-6 (140-2, 368-71, 621-5, 799-802, 1024-7, Lixo 
United States. Survey, December, 1920, referred to : Jan. 143 
—— Survey of various Federal reserve districts ‘ : . June 76-81 (11 
Uruguay. 1914to 1917 Feb. 128 
Wisconsin. February, 1921 May 110-11 (103 
—— December, 1920 Mar. 144 (; 
(See also Unemployment. ) 
Engineering foundation, referred to May 176 (1 
England. (See specific subjects.) " 
Epstein, A. Report on adult working-class education. ..................-...-..---- June 185-93 (130) 
Establishment funds. Sickness statistics compiled from establishment disability re- 

NL ie tas id ota on tide ededks phgiaiiells dela ntha dnit inns ssueceeoeskintietane May 126-7 (1050. | 
Executive Departments, United States. Association of Chief Clerks of Jan. 96 
Executive departments, United States. Employees. (See Public employees.) 

Explosions. In using pulverized coal as substitute fuel for natural gas.............-. June 110-11 (1226, 
Ex-service men. (See Soldiers and sailors. ) 
Eyestrain. Effect of defective lighting in mines........................--.22-20-0ee- June 116-17 (1232 


F. 


Factories. (See Child labor; Employment statistics; Hours: Wages; Woman labor, etc.) 

Factory inspection. (See Laws and legislation: Administration. ) 

Family allowances. (See Allowances, family. ) 

Farm colonies. (See Colonies. ) 

Farm labor. (See Agriculture.) 

“Fascisti.”” Activities during period of unrest in Italy....................-0-2-eeeeeeeee June 159 (127° 


om 
etection and elimination. (Hayhurst) ve 
Effect on industry; measures forcombating. (Newman.)................ esau de Jan. 164-6 (164-6 
a eek atc ess canes ccens sneha eavegncersceens Jan. 165-6 (165-6 
Relation toaccidents among women Feb. 149 (397 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Survey of cost of living of employees ........... Feb. 78-80 (326-8 
Filipinos. Washington (State). Settlementsin case in enforcing of seasonal laborlaw. Mar. 185-6 (669-70) 
Finland. (See — subjects.) 
First-aid. Mines. esults of 10 years of first-aid training by United States Bureau of 
Mi June 108-10 (1224-+ 
Fishingindustry. Trawling branch. Provisions of labor agreement Jan. 138-9 (138-9 
Five-day week. (See Forty-hour week.) 
Florida: 
Labor inspector. Reports, Jan. 1, 1919, to Dec. 31, 1920....................22-2-.222-- May 172 (10% 
(See also = ae ee subjects.) 
Flour millingindustry. Decision of Court of Industrial Relations re regulating production 
in Topeka Apr. 124-5 (840-| 
ood canning and preserving. Washington (State). Enforcement of seasonal labor 
a ae eraens Mar. 185-6 (669-7) 
Food control: 
} or yg 4 a in eau cnneye tamvesinenin om Feb. 211-12 (459-6) 
Spain. Maximum prices for sugar Jan. 102 (102 
Food industries: 
I May 75-6 (999-1000 
Wages and hours. France. Provisions of various collective agreements. .......... Mar. 90-1 (574-5 
Fort Scott Sorghum-Sirup Co. Decision of Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. ........ Apr. 125 (341 
Forty-eight-hour week. (See Eight-hour day.) 
Forty-five-hour week. Netherlands. Effective October 24, 1920, for factories and work- 
shops. .... 5 Be tnel eteee x gue did Aa eat lita tee Rg ys ate Pan se Tee Ra eset ke Jan. 123 (123 
Forty-four : 
inting and er United States. Discussion by International Joint Confer- 
ence Council of the Printing Trades Jan. 31-2 (31-2 
Stone trades. United States Feb. 72-3 (320-1 
Forty-hour week. Stone cutters. Tacoma, Wash Feb. 73 (321 


rance: 

Ministry of Justice. § scale for employees, 1914, 1918, 1920. ............... .... May 84-5 (1008-9 
Superior Labor Council. nstitution and duties June 134-5 (1250-1 
(See also specific subjects.) ee 

Fraternal orders. Benefits. Among Government employees, Washington, D.C...... Feb. 160-1 (408-9 

French Federation of Labor. (See Confédération Générale du Travail.) 

French, W.J. Reappointed to California Industrial Accident Commission Apr. 188 (904 

Fumes. (See Gases and fumes.) 


G. 


Gadsby, Margaret. Inadequacy of industrial accident statistics in State reports... .. Mar. 167-76 (651-60) 
Gases and fumes. Arsenous oxide in copper smelting . Apr. 103 (819 
Gathany, J. Madison. What’s the matter with the eastern farmer? (Briefly reviewed).. Feb. 102 (350 
Germany: 
National Economic Council, Provisional. Duties..........................+-.---- Apr. 157-8 (873-4 
Statistisches Reichsamt. Wages in iron and metal industry May 86 (1010 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Government employees. (See Public employees.) j 
Governmental labor officials. (See Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the 
United States and Canada. ) 
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‘reat Britain: 
Agricultural Wages Board. Minimum rates of wages....................-....-.-.. May 97-8 (1021-2) 
Civil Service National Whitley Council. Cost of living committee. Report, May, 

eer err Sd ASRCEOCANSE EER EDAUSOCE Se Oda Rb ad neanssirsednnntenebineh os Apr. 70-1 (786-7) 

Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the conditions and prospects of British 









i nwa heed Main ain Comite eis Jan. 120-1 (120-1) 
Home Office. Committee on thetwo-shiftsystem. Report........................ Apr. 92-5 (808-11) 
—— Report on workmen’s compensation, 1919....................22.---22---seeee May 141-2 (1065-6) 
(See also specific subjects.) 

‘reenburg, Leonard. Dust hazard in grinding shops ofan ax factory................... Jan. 163-4 (163-4) 





Grinding. (See Dusty trades.) 
Guilds. (See Labor organizations.) 







H. 












Hambrecht, George P. Statement on induustrial accidents.......................... Apr. 100-1 (816-17) 
Handicapped. Disablement branch of International Labor Office formed........... .... May 169 (1093 
Hard coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
ae ss ea nk in weak age tOdwse cabaak merase dacwawren Feb. 166 (414) 
Hawaii: 

a crn ac bi Da pukuwice shaves CL Ohba Kcemeeananees .... Apr. 188 (904) 





(See also specific subjects.) 
Hayhurst, Emery R. Pointsin the detection ofindustrial fatigue aiid measures for elimi- 






NAGION....6.----20--20e- eee eeeee- seeenes deh Otia Renin hn er eer neneadas cscapogutas Jan. 166 (166) 
‘‘Hazards, Occupational, and Diagnostic Signs’? (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.), 
ete ele eel eaten inbbsnceescpteasee caneuseoerague Mar. 159-67 (643-51) 





Hazards. (See Dangerous and injurious occupations; Diseases; Gases and fumes; Poisons 
and poisoning; hazards wnder various specific industries.) 
Health insurance: 






Italy. Provisions of agreement re tugboat personnel....................-.-...---..-- Feb. 94 (342) 
lh MRE) Sp ee errr st At ead i tin a May 143 (1067) 
United States. Government empioyees. Sick benefits from mutual relief associa- 

as oli os ae Abate sr abe desk Aes vans ¥ek~besuesseledbdesauscetes Feb. 160-1 (408-9) 






Heavy lifting. (See Woman labor: Heavy lifting.) 
Henry Sonneborn & Co. (Inc.). Working agreement with employees, April, 1920..... Mar. 127-8 (611-12) 
Hirsech-Duncker unions. (See Labor organizations: Germany.) 








Holidays: : 
Compulsory rest law of Dec. 10, 1920, Uruguay.................--....0ceeeeeeececeees June 132 (1248) 
Saturday half holiday in Navy Yards, United States.........................2..-.--. Jan. 110 (110) 






(See also Vacations.) 
Home work: 
OT ee eae Apr. 68-70 (784-6) 
New York. Survey of workersin tenements. (Hours, earnings, nationality, etc.). Feb. 187-8 (435-6) 
Hookstadt, Carl. Cost of occupational diseases under workmen’s compensation acts in 








int ane teh shethveedieinn teas ra nktvheqsedsexatchebserntewes Feb. 154-9 (402-7) 
Hoover, Herbert. Address on elimination of waste in industry.....................-. Apr. 143-4 (859-60) 
Horseplay, compensaiion forinjurydueto. Decision of New York court................... Jan. 176 (176) 
Hospital and medical service: 

leadoquac of legislation re camp workers and medical fees....................... Apr. 185-6 (901-2) 





(See also Physical examination of employees.) 
Hotels, restaurants, etc.: 



























rs Gee SE sii lb nc cwebecccddevecsasccetscccsccccsestosen Apr. 92 (808) 
Washington (State). Court decision on order re wages and hours.................. Feb. 96-7 (344-5) 
Hours, specified industries and occupations: 

ES May 97-8 (1021-2) 
2 er cases ih nas beh ek ube Gh dno s dd dus ds 06s coe ssisebeewen Apr. 76-7 (792-3) 
Building trades. Massachusetts. July 1, 1914, and 1920..... PGdeU ise. coxteeyeectnbee May 73 (997) 
Carpenters. United States. Union scale, December 31, 1920.................2........ Apr. 68 (784) 
Coal mines. Germany. Ruhr basin and Upper Silesia........................... Feb. 204-6 (452-4) 
Cotton-goods manufacturing. United States. 1907 to 1920......... Se ENTERS See Feb. 70-2 (318-20) 
ee Apr. 92 (808) 
Molders (iron). United States. Union scale, Nov. 30, 1920........................ Mar. 71-2 (555-6) 
bevy yards. United States. TBigmt-liour Gay... .. 2... 2... ccc cece cess wee c ccc cc cece Jan. 110 (110) 
Painters. United States. Union scale, Sept. 1, 1920................2.....-..2..-.. Mar. 70-1 (554-5 
a and pup. nc ann ncccnconeadcasesnenerneoseesbes Feb. 87-91 (335-95 
Petroleum in ry. United States. (Bureau of Labor Statistics survey) ......... May 50-2 (974-6) 
Printing and publishing. South Australia.................-..-.--.2--2-2---e-seeeeeee - Apr. 74 (790) 
—— United States. Forty-four-hour week discussed by International Joint Confer- 

en NO IN on in cuenapescecedsdetvsscochssdced¥assdpes Jan. 31-2 (31-2) 
Railroads. Decision of Kansas Court of Industrial Relations re employees of Joplin 

ee, newsnescvescounsbiuers Apr. 122-3 (838-9) 
Shipping. Italy. Agreement re ge ee ede deuelasceabaas eb. 92-3 (340-1) 
Steel industry. Argument for 3-shilt system. ...............-.-00--.0-----eeeeee Jan. 113-16 (113-16) 
—— Investigation into 3-shift system in iron and steel industry announced. (Inter- 

2 12 iss 55 hsb ueke cb bWb ese nabasbosccdsvaecss dene Soc tak» uiclaeee - Mar. 217 (701) 
occ cteeceSUSOnels cee soeseversececcsessccesscescgin Apr. 92 ng} 
Women. Germany. Ah cbis eRe Rnebe stab Chea se cccecesccssicsdecctbé Feb. 1 (381-2 
— New York (State). Rest periods, various industries.......................... Jan. 162-3 (162-3) 
i Srl, DNase 6 avcncebecaghesccBbbbcsecccccesccecssecccocccvese Feb. 86 (334) 
Woolen and w goods. United States. 1907 to 1920........................... Mar. 67-9 (551-3) 

Hours, by locality: 

ee sce pnd wass bles atbadnes bhiehebbssecioees ved Mar. 99 (583) 
ts i en Mk beibbdccebe lee wtwberebosccskndivedsceesooscsecetes May 78-9 (1002-3) 
France. Provisions of various collective agreements, January to October, 1920... .. Mar. 89-93 (573-7) 
Italy. Eight-hour day in various industries. .................-...-.-.-2---0+---- June 148-9 (1264-5) 
ee ee Ea. eu habs Mek bbnts Sosceck bess cicsewcadebocce Mar. 95-7 (579-81) 





Paraguay. Working-day shortened as a result of strikes...................2.22------ Mar. 89 (573) 
Switzerland. Railroad, postal, telegraph, and telephone services..................--- June 70 (1186) 
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Hours, by locality—Concluded. 
Washington. Seattle and Spokane, 1920 : 
b+ tape mony Various occupations, 1918 and 1920. ...................2---2-- eee eee eee 
(See also Eight-hour day; Forty- five-hour week; F orty-four-hour week; Shifts; Tweive- 
hour day; Unrest.) 


menaee. 
Coal mines. Germany. Shortage Feb. 210-11 (4 
. Legislation. United a ed RELaLL,. okt ahaa ekiMbdubeaclacidinhdes May 1-9 (92 
Rents. Denmark. 1918 and 1919..... hited debated tanita ts hkl nable 4 Apr. 127 
—— District of Columbia. Survey covering clerks of the executive departments in 
tena abn akiwk wan te cub ued IU EhS cea eh SON ip locke how WN ebivcvedeoresct Jan. 96-8 (9 
Apr. 129 
— United States. Legal regulation May 1-6 (925-3 
Shortage. Germany ch hk wcll aahle tadubpaeteliens . 163-4 (879-9 
“Mar. 201 (6s 
— Italy. Decrease in building operations.................-----++24-+e++e+0++- June 143-4 (1259-4 
—— United States. Senate inquiry into building situation June 96 (12/2 
ieee os Vices ss oeue aah Feb. 180-1; Apr. 127-36 (428-9; 843-52) 
Tenements. New York City. Survey of 500 families in tenement home work Feb. 187-8 (435-4) 
Canada. Building activity in St. John and Vancouver May 166 (1099 
re Building activity in Nottingham May 166 (10% 
Jan. 213-21 (213-21 
Vv arious countries. Rents, building activities, Government aid, etc. ... Feb. 180-1 
Apr. 127-36 (428-9; 843-52 
Hughes, Charles Evans. Opinion on legal aid society 
Hungary. (See specific subjects.) 
Hygiene: 
Personal hygiene in dangerous occupations..................--.------------------ Feb. 146-8 (394 
(See also Physical examination of employees.) 


IL. 

Iceland. (See specific subjects.) 

Immigrant colonies. (See Colonies.) 

Immigration: 
SN a I i a ews hoc nnbdbeeenees June 196-7 (1312- 
Canada. Restriction. Order in council of November 29, 1920 Jan. 233 (2 3 
New Jersey. Immigrant farm colonies in southern New Jersey , Jan. 1-22 (1-22 
United States. Deportation of C. A. K. Martens............2........-....-02... Jan. 187-94 (187-94 
—— Offices giving information for placing immigrants on land..................... Jan. 17-19 (17-19 
—— Opinions of various writers.......................--.--------e-eee IE Pee sy Mar. 213-15 (697-9) 
—— Statistics, 1910 to 1920 : Feb. 220 (46s 
—— Statistics for year ending June 30, 1920 Jan. 200 (200 
— Women’s section in U. 8. Bureau of Immigration established July 1, 1920........ Feb. 218 (46¢ 
(See also Emigration. 

Index numbers. (See Cost of living; Prices; Wages.) 

India. (See specific subjects.) 

Indiana: 
Industrial Board. Report, year ending Sept. 30, 1920.................. June 118, 198-9 (1234, 1314-15 
(See also specific subjects.) 

Industrial conditions. (See Economic conditions; Unemployment; Unrest; Working 

conditions. ) 

Industrial Conference, Great Britain. (See National Industrial Conference, Great Britain.) 

Industrial councils. (See mye la representation. ) 

Industrial democracy. ft mployees representation. ) 

Industrial education an 
Progress in Argentina and Uruguay Apr. 189 (905 
Resolution of Syndical Commission of Labor Party, Belgium ; Apr. 152 (868 
Seamen. Establishment of school for seamen on Pacific coast Feb. 186-7 (434-5 
ye -f industrial training of ex-service men, Great Britain, January and Feb- 

Se Sart 9) SRM CORRE OP MIRE I, Pe yh iD ye May 180 (1104) 

(See +" working class ‘emma Apprenticeship; Vocational education.) 

Industrial fatigue. (See Fatigue.) 

Industrial h ygiene. (See Hygiene: Ph Ph — examination of amples. ) 

Industrial information Service, referr June 101-2 (1217-18) 

Industrial relations: 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, decisions Apr.122-5 (838-41) 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, report, 1920 ‘ June 133-4 (1249-50) 
Recommendations of governors of various States Mar. 191 (675) 
(See also Em tbe Count at representation. ) 

Industrial Rela Council of. (See Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical 

Construction Industry ?) 
—— Women’ SUnmanieations, joint committee of. Membership, policy, etc Apr. 95 (811 


Case ge transportation of nonunion Sq. 125-6 (841-2) 
industry. Employer enjoined against violation of terms of collective agreement, 
June 121-3 (1237-9 


gan 
Court decision re picketing store in order to make owner break his contract. 
I I Sans niin dieiiiehan aha mek pitas attie ais 4:5 Cuisines dna Te «<6 phenled> June 129-30 (1245-6) 


Rest North Dakota Minimum Wage Department May 96-7 roth 


Supreme Court decision in Duplex Printing case Feb. 165-8 (413-16) 
Insurance ool Orhind) Ohio. Supreme court decision re insurance in stock companies. Feb. 173-4 (421-2 
International (Third). (See Internationals. ) 

— Association of Machinists. Supreme Court decision in Duplex Printin 
Feb. 165-8 (413-16) 
international Emigration Commission, referred to Mar. 183 (667) 
— Joint Conference Council of the Printing Trades. Origin, proposed activ wep P 
. 23-44 (23-44) 
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|. cernational Labor Office: 


Pe I, SOUNENO sg oon cick ccccccacccaccccccceccccaveecs Se Se June 118-19 (1234-5) 
Attitude toward cooperation.................... SER RS RR eee eee Jan. 132-4 (132-4) 
Conference, Geneva, Apr. 21, postponed Sa es eee Mar. 183 (667) 
I, |, MO a in. ccc cdunvecsetocccccncccvccdacdesscece= .... May 169 (1093) 
sc ccpnddcknadcasuceuccecscevecsscctverdeccecse Mar. 94 (578) 
Growth of trade unionism, 1910-1919. ............................ Sook ode heme eee a May 167-9 (1091-3) 
Production and labor conditions in German hard-coal fields.......................... Feb. 200 (448) 
Seientific division. Functions, staff, publications............................... June 202-3 (1318-19) 
Seventh congress of the Belgian Cooperative Office......................0..22..... Feb. 104-5 (352-3) 
Survey into 3-shift system in iron and steel industry announced. ...... Sy Pee Mar. 217 (701) 
international Labor Review. Scope; summary of first number...................... June 202-3 (1318-19) 


|nternational Longshoremen’s Association. Wage agreement extending to Sept. 30, 1921. May 72-3 (996-7) 
International relations. (See Labor conventions (agreements).) 
International Seamen’s Union of America: 


ee Se ae eabddean Feb. 186-7 (434-5) 
creck e lesser ss dadedbaseaoadwaasestesbesSisesiivsiswens Feb. 182-3 (430-1) 
International Typographical Union. Awards in New York City branches.............. Mar. 81-4 (565-8) 
Internationals: 
Action of German Communist Labor Party re joining Third International... .. sn ee Apr. 160 (876) 
Adherence of various Italian labor parties to Third International................. June 144-5 (1260-1) 
Attitude of Spanish Socialist Party toward Second and Third Internationals...... May 162-3 (1086-7) 
Attitude of various parties in France toward Third International.................. Feb. 195-6 (443-4) 
i ent na Late eUa a buh ced eed bntseanesacoses Apr. 152-3 (868-9 
Third International referred to in Martens deportation case.......................- Jan. 191-4 ti91-4) 
Interstate commerce. Supreme Court decision in Duplex Printing case.............. Feb. 165-8 (413-16) 


Interurban electric railways. (See Street railways.) 
Interurban railways. (Sce Street railways.) 
[ron and steel: 
Hours. Investigation of three-shift system announced. (International Labor Office). Mar. 217 (701) 


ees OR MOIS CUMIN goes cscs caps secssscccctacccscccccsccvce SMe MADURO ClAEED) 
ee a nad eens Sond epensucensnaal Mar. 101 (585) 
—— Germany. February, 1920. (Iron and metalindustry)...................... May 86-7 (1010-11) 
iron molders. (See Molders, iron.) 
Irr rity of employment: 
uilding trades. Records of employment of bricklayers and slate and tile roofers, 
en a Cee dana ah na Bem ad nmbine ai kke.c = oie Pt eae ae .. May 107-10 (1081-4) 
—— Seasonalirregularity as shown by chart giving average value of building contracts 
is. ee Cai aee ee bE bh eek chee asad scene wenn sehdgientgcsonse ne saa June 101 (1217) 
Italian Federation of Labor. (See Confederazione Generale del Lavoro, Italy.) 
Italians. In the development of farm colonies in southern New Jersey.............. .... Jan. 1-22 (1-22) 
Italy: 
Xtatistical Office. Emigration statistics, 1916, 1917, 1918....................... .. Feb. 220-2 (468-70) 
(See also specific subjects.) 
J. 
Jacob, Samuel. Immigrant farm colonies in southern New Jersey .................-..---- Jan. 1-22 (1-22) 


Japan. (See specific sujects.) 
Japanese. Opinions of various writers regarding admission of Japanese to the United 
hh. so bhdes tka rnes aN neal oeat wb) reduw sc band dbbas heb biceddsecesescns .... Mar. 213-14 (697-8) 
Java. (See specific subjects.) 
Joint International Conference Council in the Printing Industry. (See International Joint 
Conference Council of the Printing Trades.) 
Joplin & Pittsburg Railway Co. Decision of Kansas Court of Industrial Relations re 
ce eit coe ncaa ass ctu kad eN db dedwendevenesevessieessive Apr. 122-3 (838-9) 
Jouhaux, Léon. Secretary of Confédération Générale du Travail, referred to...........-- Feb. 192 
194, 195 (440, 442, 443 
Jugo-Slavia. (See specific subjects.) 


K. 
Kansas: 
Court of Industrial Relations. Enlargement of duties...........................--- Apr. 188 (904) 
cL eC ehh pcackdadeceassebdbeoneemensrtoradégesscccecssocecsess June 133-4 (1249-50) 
SR a vaiien tania anbiabeedie ictus ss ss ovks peewee stiicees Apr. 122-5 (838-41) 
De ment of Labor. Reorganization, Mar. 16, 1921......................222-0-0--- Apr. 188 (904 
Industrial Welfare Commission. Reorganization, Mar. 16, 1921...................... Apr. 188 (904 
a icc sawn pedeuveesdutdwceressecdstereescoes deasees Apr. 102 (818 





L. 


Labor Adjustment Board, Shipbuilding. (See United States: Shipbuilding Labor Ad- 
justment Board.) 

Labor agreements. (Sce Collective agreements.) 

Labor and politics. (See Politics and labor.) 

Labor and the war: 


Germany. Woman labor on railroads................ pita tendwakdananae sie Feb. 129-34 (377-82) 
United States. Adjustment of war-time controversies... . .. oe ee sSealcinat ulate Apr. 174-6 (890-2) 
accen NS GN WEE GUO GEN BRIO 6 0 oo wo cctceccccccceccccscccccscccevecces Ki odinhiae ih Apr. 6-9 (722-5) 
— of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board.................... June 1 (1299-1300) 
i tania idk tobe bah ehinsssgipbes hha hepeees soso: s$sequeengresesse Apr. eT et 
—— New position of women in industry... ................ ec cc cee ence cece ee eeeee Jan. 153-7 (153-7 
Labor Bureau (Inc.), New York City. Cost ofliving survey, New York City.......... Feb. 61-6 (309-14) 
Labor bureaus, etc.: 
France. Superior Labor Council. Constitution and duties.................... June 134-5 (1250-1) 
Minnesota. Creation ofindustrial commission. .......................---.-----+-0ees May 148 (1072) 
Nebraska. Repeal of minimum-wage law...................-..-.-2-2-22eeeeeee ee eee June 127 (1243) 
New York. Reorganization of Department of Labor...............................- May 147 (1071) 
North Dakota. Creation of Free Employment Bureau.............................. June 126 (1242) 
Rumania. Creation of Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. ........................ Feb. 219 (467) 
Spain. Ministry of Labor established May 8, 1920..................-...-.-2-2-000--- May 164 (7088) 
Switzerland. Duties of Labor Department created by decree of Oct. 8, 1920......... Jan. 232 (232 
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Labor bureaus, ete.—Concluded. 


Texas. Commission created by minimum-wage law of 1919...................-.-.00- Jan. 124 
—— Minimum-wage law of 1919 repealed... ...... 2.2.2.2. c cece nee c ence ccccccdecce June 127 a 
United States. Annualreport of Department of Labor, June, 1920............. Jan. 199-201 (19) 9) 
—— Collection of wage claims by State labor offices. ...............-..2.-.-.0-- Mar. 72-81 (5.0.65) 
—— Duties of minimum-wage commissions in various States...................-- Mar. 5-15 (480-09) 
—— History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board.................... June 183-4 (1299 
—— Recommendations of governors in messages of January, 1921.................. Mar. 191-2 ( 
<= SUGPOEES OF MUTE VEINS, Various BORGES... 6 ccc ccscnnccccasesccascecicesscevesecces Jan. 2 
Feb. 214-17; Mar. 1846; Apr. 183-7; May 172-5; ‘ 
195-201 (223-30; 462-5; 668-70; 899-903; 1096-9; 131; _|7 
—— State offices reporting accident statistics... ........ 2.22... cece cence cecccceee Mar. 168-71 (652-5: 
Washington. Creation of Department of Labor and Industries; duties, etc....... June 127-8 (12 


(See also Directories.) 
Labor camps. Work of camp sanitation department of California Commission of Lmmigra- 
I a June 197-8 (131 
~~ x di (See Economic conditions; Unemployment; Unrest; Working condi- 
ions. 
Labor contract. (See Collective agreements.) 
Labor conventions (agreements). Transfer of social insurance funds in ceded terri- 


AMR ats. 5.0 s/c melhe ta Ae 4 ieee ims Ree dine ap natn auld. dene ates aniae'sobaleeesededenes June 118-19 (123)1-5 
Labor conventions (meetings). (See Congresses, conventions, etc.) 
Labor costs: 
Sulphite pulp mill. Under 2-shift and 3-shift systems. (Chart)....... EY EE Py Fae Feb. 88 (336 
Japan. ffort to secure labor which will accept lower wages........................- Jan. 211 (21) 


Labor councils: 
France. Decree defining constitution and duties of Superior Labor Council.... June 134-5 (1250-] 
(See also Economic councils. ) 

Labor exchanges. (See Employment agencies.) 

Labor market. (See Employment statistics; Unemployment.) 

Labor officials. (See Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States 

and Canada; Directories. ) 
Labor organizations: 


Belgium. Membership, congresses, €tc............-..-.20-+--ceeecececeeerereee « Apr. 147-54 (863-70 
China. Progress of guild movement. ..................-.-.-. aiieidat ad telibes eitis wo aiced Feb. 184-5 (432-3 
Denmark. emands of trade unions, 1921 ........ “oe A it es ola Sains ee Jan. 207-9 (207-9) 
Ecuador. Constitution organizing Federation of Ecuadorian Workers ............. Feb. 183-4 (431-2 
France. Attitude of C. G. T. toward military occupation of Ruhr district............ Feb. 219 (467 
—— Growth of trade unionism; congresses; action of unions during unrest, etc. Feb. 188-200 (436—4s 
Germany. Growth, membership, etc., of various unions. ..... mdinid Sepieiaaianiedtinsins Mar. 131-6 (615-2 
—— Organizations and memberships............. ti bhetehnenehseeadkseicoe haan Apr. 164-6 (88-2 
Great Britain. Transport and General Workers’ Unions organized; membership. May 169-70 (1093-4 
—— Membership; restoration of trade-union privileges, etc..................... Mar. 193-212 (677-9 
International Labor Office. (See International Labor Office.) 

Italy. Membership, etc., various organizations. ...................-----..------ June 137-40 (1253-6 
ns) I, SOI, OU son Kag cad so. ccd ala sdbccidcdUsbbescccceccsrciccess June 160-1 (1276-7 
New York City. Printers. Wars adjustmentsin various unions.................. Mar. 81-4 (565- 
ee I 3. 5 eal adile aneuid AGuS bos bbepws o6hdtdbcc csr oeswess Mar. 183 (667 
Pennsylvania. Court decision regarding constitutionalrights of members. ........... June 126 (1242 
ss a hv euesunedbebesnmesesspehenal May 154-5, 163 (1078-9, 1087) 
Switzerland. Court decision upholding individualrights of members of unions....... May 148 (1072 
itd ind emartnngiedanndssasenndsbiduadbiavakiheteedabsiss Apr. 170-3 (886-9) 
United States. Declaration oflabor pea. meeting, February, 1921........... Apr. 144-5 (860-1 
—— International Seamen’s Union of America. Nationality of members.......... Feb. 182-3 (430-}) 
Se os aca oe SuWese bbs ceva cesessbdoh del Jan. 28 (28 
Various countries. Growth, ith nano cdtbieinnastéeenGeneseeseencoresepe May 167-9 (1091-3 
—— Unemployment statistics, 1913 to 1921 .................-.------------- eee June 87-95 (1203-1211) 


(See also Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; American Federation of Labor; 
Nationa] Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; San Francisco Building Trades Council, 


etc.) 
Labor parties: 
Belgium. Aims, membership, congresses ............-......--+--- Apr. 148, 151, 152-3 (864, 867, 868-9 
Germany. Factional differences among the four labor parties.................-.. Apr. 159-60 (875-5) 
Italy. Origin and aims of various labor parties..................-.-...-2------+5- June 144-6 (1260-2) 
(See also Politics and labor.) 
Labor policy: 
Declaration of trade-unions, February, 1921.. ......... 2.22.22. .e cece ee en eee e ee eeees Apr. 144-5 (360-1) 
Fishing industry. Principles governing.....-.....-. <2... 2. ...cccccccecceeseeeeeee ess Jan. 139 (139) 
Labor recommendations in governors’ messages, January, 1921....... ee eer Mar 187-93 (671-7) 
Printingindustry. Creation of eee pe 8 body and cardinal points adopted.... Jan. 29-40 (29-40) 
Recommendations of Governor eral of Philippine Islands...................-...... May 179 (1103) 
Recommendations of Secretary of Labor, 1919-20. .................-.2.---2---0e22- ee Jan, 201 (201 
Labor unrest. (See Unrest.) 
Land settlement: 
Canada. Success of plan for soldiers... .... ........2...2cscc cece cccccccccccccccccccce Jan. 231 (231) 
New Jersey. Italian immigrant farm colonies. (Jacob)...........-.--.--------.---- Jan. 1-22 (1-22) 
United States. Statement and recommendation of Secretary of Labor, 1920... .. Jan. 199-200 (199-200) 
—— Sources of information... ..... 2.2.2... 22. .e cece cece cee c tees cece ewes ecnceseeees Jan. 17-20 (17-2)) 
Ne i, NUE BD. 9 inn acicivicnie vegppe'se's + cnvpnee sci pe ss va ipedsteascccssresceys Jan. 2 (2) 
dries. Wages. District of Columbia. Minimum-wage conference and award... Mar. 109-11 (593-5) 
Laws and legislation: aie 
Administration. Connecticut. Recommendations of commissioner of labor and fac- ; 
PP rrr rr rr rr rr rrr rr rrr rrir rrr Tr Tritt trri rer rer ee Mar. 154 (665) 
— Florida. Factory inspection work, 1919-20. .............---4.+2----0+-se-e-e-e-- May 172 (10% 
— Louisiana. Activities of factories inspection department of Parish of Orleans, . 190 (1315 
Ee ee acd danse adh sp dabad ACEH COE Ca Sb bd ECTS SeOb eV ese c ce ccovese une 5 
—— New Hampshire. Activities offactory inspection force, 1917-1920................ Apr. 184 (900) 
— South Carolina. Factoryinspection, 1920.................---.-+-+-++++++- June 199-200 (1315-16) 


— Tennessee. Factory inspection during 1920.................------2-2---2+-e8eeee 
— Texas. Activities of Bureau of Labor Statistics 
— Wisconsin. Factory inspection, 1915-1920...........-.---.ee- cece eee eee ne ee eens 
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Laws and legislation—Concluded. 


Antistrike. Jugo-Slavia. Decrees, Dec. 15, 1920, referred to.......................... Apr. 190 (906) 
Belgium. Reforms secured since armistice.....................---..----------ee- ... Apr. 154 (870) 
Bolivia. Decree of Sept. 29, 1920, providing means for settling disputes............ Feb. 174-5 (422-3) 
Bulgaria. Compulsory labor law enacted June 10, 1920. ...............2.......-.-. + Jan. 197-8 (197-8) 
Costa Rica. Ejight-hour law of Nov. 29, 1920.................-eccseeeee Feb. 175; June 204 (423, 1320) 
Czechoslovakia. Housing measures............... a a ae RR ae Apr. 130-3 (846-9) 
France. Decree defining constitution and duties of Superior Labor Council. -.... June 134-5 (1250-1) 
Germany. Decree regulating work in compressed air, effective Oct. 1, 1920....... May 130-1 (1054-5) 
Great Britain. Amendment to unemployment insurance act, 1920................... May 142 (1066) 
— Provisions under unemployment insurance act, 1920................-.-......- Jan. 185-6 (185-6) 
—— Restriction of employment of women and young personsin lead and zine works. Mar. 157-8 (641-2) 
—— Two-shift system for women effective Dec. 9, 1920. (8-hour day)............. Apr. 92-5 (808-11) 
Greece. Eight-hour day, effective July 1, 1923, and July 1, 1924, variousindustries... Jan. 123 (123) 


Italy. Government decree re participation by workers in control of industry-..-....... Feb. 116 (364) 
—— Government’s propose | for joint control of industry...................-...-- June 152-4 (1268-70) 


Louisiana. Recommendations of commissioner of labor and industrial statistics...... Jan. 223 (223) 
Massachusetts. Recommendations of Department of Labor and Industries. ......... Jan. 224 (224) 
Netherlands. Eight-hour day effective Oct. 24, 1920............. * Sele MENS EIT Jan. 123 (123) 
—— Proposed law for voluntary arbitration of disputes. ............................. June 204 (1320) 
ee .....-. May 148-50 (1072-4) 
North Dakota. Free Employment Bureau established................ a eater a aber ators June 126 (1242) 
nnn 0D SOE, SRO oo kc ckbadgaswedcccbwnsceseccacsccescces Feb. 98-100 (346-8) 
Pennsylvania. Compressed air workers. Act of July 19, 1917, referred to............ May 131 (1055) 
Philippine Islands. Recommendations of Governor General......................... May 179 (1103) 
Poland. Sickness insurance law, May 19, 1920. ....................-.-----------eceee May 143 (1067) 
Rumania. Obligatory conciliation of disputes................-...----. . May 150-1 (1074-5) 
South Carolina. Recommendations of factory inspectors.......... . June 200 (1316) 
South Dakota. Compensation law and amendments summarized . -. ae Jan. 183 (183) 
ne ee I I io oa s coda cduevecconeteccdeceeessscccncsvcce June 130-1 (1246-7) 
i) me Oe Os acon na ceatpeousscnsecsascccsuvocesce Mar. 97-8 (581-2) 
Switzeriand. Provisions of law regulating hours of labor of employees in railroad, 

postal, telegraph, and telephone services, Oct., 1920..................-- Jan. 123, June 70 (123, 1186) 
ee ee OE oy pvcaddcebdusasncebbecdwneccnscecedascescsesse June 127 (1243) 
United States. Administration of workmen’s compensation and accident prevention 

so bd wiping a 6 Ske RhORhidesee eter pbcbhedesedcccuccceccececes Jan, 171-4 (171-4) 
i er iin aad nb eRe Meek aesaseecicaewrescdes oseccececesscews May 1-9 (925-33) 
—— Measures proposed by Senate committee to remedy building situation........... June 100 (1216) 
—— Minimum wage. VariousStates. (Clark)..................-- weccccceceeeee Mar. 1-20 (485-504) 


Mar. 75-7 (559-61) 


—— Provisionsin various States for collection of wage claims. ....-. ' 
Mar. 187-93 (671-7) 


—— Recommendations of governors of various States in messages of January, 1921.. 





— Recommendations of Secretary of Labor.................---.-2--- eee eee ene eeeee Jan. 201 (201) 
—— Summary of Federallabor legislation. (Clark)......................----.--- Apr. 116-22 (832-8) 
— Workmen’scompensation. Methods of amending, various States....-. .... Jan, 167-71 (167-71) 
—— (See also Laws and legislation: Administration. ) 
Uruguay. Compulsory rest law of Dec. 10, 1920.................-...-.---- usin amabea June 132 (1248) 
Wormer Raccicgent law, November, 1990... c.cccsccccccsccccciccccccccve June 131-2 (1247-8) 
Wisconsin. Workmen’s compensation. Amendment granting increased compensa- 
Reed GO DRIMOTSUMOPRIIT GUIINGCVOR... «cc ccccccccccccccesccccessocesccessccncceesee Mar. 179-80 (663-4) 
(See also Decisions of courts; Minimum wage; Workmen’s compensation. ) 
Lead poisoning. Symptoms of, methods of preventing, etc. (Rand)......-...-..... Feb, 135-48 (383-96) 


Great Britain. Law restricting employment of women and young per- 


Lead works. 





Leather trade. Wagesand hours. Mar. 93 (577) 
Leave. (See Holidays; Vacations.) 
Legal aid societies. Extentin United States......................--- ictin es senneeeme Mar. 79-80 (563-4) 
Leiboff, Philip. Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs. -.......-..--.-- -------- Mar, 159-67 (643-51 
Length of service. (See Mobility of labor.) 
Lifeinsurance: 
Sa, Meenner CAMOORIRS, GOCEOND TUNED. 2 cae nnadbesecctcsbevsdséccccceccccscccescccs .-- June 200 (1316) 
Mutual relief associations among Government employees, Washington, D. C....... Feb. 160-1 (408-9 
ND LIST EIIOO DECIDE, JRDGT « ... occccccsccvccescosccessacscese iceman aasaie ioe Apr. 191 (907) 
Lithuania. (See specific subjects.) 
Living wage: 
ee Ce aids doa d nw aiwe baliw wes Jan. 34 (34) 


(See also Minimum wage.) 
Llano Cooperative Colony at Leesville, La........-.-..--- 
Lockouts. (See Strikes and lockouts.) 
Longshoremen. (See Water transportation.) 
Longshoremen’s Association. (See International Longshoremen’s Associat ion. 
Louisiana: 
Factories Inspection Department. Parish of Orleans. Report, 1920............--.--. June 199 (1315) 
(See also specific subjects.) 


Jan. 130 (130) 


McChord, Carey P. Zinc chloride poisoning.................00-2-e-s2e-eee ee eee eee acacia Apr. 102 (818) 
McGill, NettieC. Trend of child labor in the United States, 1913 to 1920.............. Apr. 1-14 (717-30) 
Mackey, Harry A. Five years of compensation In Pennsylvania.......... a i Sai May 135 (1059) 
Maine: 

Department of Labor and Industries. Biennial report, 1917-1918 .......-.......---.- Feb. 215 (463) 


(See also specific subjects.) 
Manchuria. (See specific subjects.) 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, referred to... ..........---2-+--s00-++-+---+--02005 
Manufacturing. (See Employment statistics: Wages; and specific industrics.) 


Markets and marketing: ‘ es 
a GO a hails des sewc since csccnpaaebamececscccscccensce May 44-5 (968-9) 


Prices received for crops of immigrant farmers in southern New Jersey ..........--- Jan. 10-11 (10-11) 


77477°—22——2 


Mar. 94 (578) 
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Martens, Ludwig C. A. K.. Decision of Secretary of Labor, deporting................ Jan. 187-94 (187-94) 
Massachusetts: , 
Department of Labor and Industries. Minimum wage division. Investigations in 
Rn heathland Sa Bnad cba eee ae d eekaee dobbs kts bso kuvoetegebinds bdseeVeawas Jan. 126 
— — Report, 1920..... Phe Ae SRtAL ORS AGREE encase nace aaceeh doses toubeus Mar. 111-15 (5 
—— —— Report on wages of women in paper-box factories. ............. edvanwe Mar. 114-15 (59 
—— —— Report on wages of women in food industries, June-September, 1919.... May 75-6 (999- 
Industrial Accident Board. Report, 1918-19. ........ 2.2.22 eee ee eee cece eee eee Apr. 108-9 (42 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Mattresses. Report on administration of law for 1919, Pennsylvania. ................. Apr. 186-7 (9 
Maylander, Alfred: 
Neen ee nen nnn ene Te ea iv cogececbere June 137-59 (125 
Production and labor conditions in German hard-coal fields..................... Feb. 200-13 (448+ 
Meat packing. (See Packing houses.) 
es ela bo kb Conese badinehstiptontdbaséivscconbedcskavsiecects June 202 
Mercantile clerks. (See Stores.) 
Merchant marine. (See Water transportation.) 
Messengers. Wages. United States. Navy yards......................2...ccecceee Jan. 109-10 (109 
Metal trades: 
Hazards. Skin troubles caused by chemical irritants in cutting oils............... Mar. 176-7 (66) 
i “PMD 5 ko ck a stapceceebbdddcssceupuaesieécdce pe. Oe May 161 (1 
ee eT, SI FRU sidnca'abbundciscldineecdcavectdaveudisccciace May 86-7 (1010 
— Netherlands. Average hourly and weekly wages.................-.-.20-ceeeeees June 69 (11 
Wages and hours. France. Provisions of various collective agreements............. Mar. 93 | 
(See also Iron and steel.) 
Metallurgy: 
‘Accidents in ore dressing, smelting,and auxiliary works,1919. (United States).... June 107-8 (122 
Hazards from arsenous oxide in copper smelting......................2-0-5-0-- 2 Apr. 103 (8 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.: 
Decline in death rate from tuberculosis. ................ tees t ehap eee ORIG May 128-9 (1052 
Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs. (Reprinted)....... BEL EY ys ee Mar. 159-67 (643 
Mexicans. Illegal entrance into the United States.............. ming oF e's Bs ny phe Mar. 214 (( 
Mexico. (See specific subjects.) 
Migration. (See Negroes.) 
5s Sd Sune dete avcccn case susccavivestocess Feb. 192 (44 
Millinery. Virginia. Wages and hours of women, Apr. 1, 1921.......................... Feb. 86 (3: 
Milwaukee. - (See poe subjects.) 
Mine accidents. (See Mines and mining: Accidents.) 


Miners’ consumption. (See Mines and mining: Diseases.) 
Mines and mining: _ , 
Accident prevention. Relation of first aid and rescue training to reduction in fatality 








ee en A RE ND i aia 5s Vi og bee We sna nahotide Socebinyicecedesaneest June 108-10 (1224 
Accidents. Ontario. 1920. (Mines, metallurgical works, quarries, and clay and 
NE re ees esd id Cudnetekh sid ritbek da ukablense cobscscboviswsecousce June 117 (12 
—— United States. Coal-mine fatalities in 1920 (Jan.—June).........................- Jan. 159 
Anthracite coal. Pennsylvania. Production, number of employees, etc., 1919....... Feb. 218 (4 
Bituminous coal. United States. Tonnage output per pick miner per day....... Feb. 1-11 (249 
Coal. Colorado. Number of men employed, time lost, number of accidents, etc., 1920. June 198 (1: 
coun EO, PRM ONE NOONNUNIOR 6 cnasncscdeccccacewssccccvccsdevecsodccscecs Mar. 101-2 (585 
— Germany. Production and labor conditions. .................... patkbicth bs Feb. 200-13 (4484 
Sea Ne Pees INNO OE DNs bo onc su dacnnednks 6 sdbsussndscdsvccesécotvence Mar. 205-8 (689-9: 
—— Nova Scotia. Production, fatalities, etc., in 1920........................... June 203-4 (1319-2 
Court decision re compensation to child injured while illegally employed at West Vir- 
LL Acta) sb ainehecds sulcehsdnes Uedduwaepacebssebousabcerccectesesare June 128 (124 
Court decision re strikes and lockouts during investigations of disputes by Colorado 
adi rbh ee vadaeheesconstececssedéctsbesebibaedeesceccces June 120-1 (1236-7 
Diseases. Nystagmus in Belgian mines.............. 2.0.0... cee ceccccecccseues June 116-17 (1232 
—— Prevalence and causes of consumption among miners of Butte, Mont... ... June 113-16 (1229 
Petroleum. Wagesandhours. United States. (Bureau of Labor Statisticssurvey). May 50-2 (974 
Potash. France. Wage scale effective Sept. 15, 1920....... PP A ss SONA PRT Tee hE ? an. 117 (117 
Strikes. Spain. Pefiarroya mines and Rio Tinto copper mines, 1920....... May 158, 159 (1082, 10» 
ns ee? OI CN isc dob issne stcccessceedvecdosssdabave sebeseede Feb. 197 (44 { 
SOC, Pen DING BROOM) oon. ik kcccwssidencccccdedsbevecesedeses Mar. 103 (58 
Netherlands. Average daily and yearly wages, 1910 to 1920..................... June 69 (118 
Minimum wage: 

-Court decisions. Washington (State). Law held constitutional................... Feb. 96-7 (344- 4 
Exemptions. Children and substandard workers. ...............-.......--------- Mar. 10-11 (494- 
Injunction restraining North Dakota Minimum Wage Department................. May 96-7 (1020-! 
Legislation. Nebraska. Repeal of minimum wage act in 1919. ...................... June 127 (124 
See TE ts MR ab wae Sa dds Sines Adee wa Snide cbS ec edecced Jan. 124-6; June 127 (124-6; 1245 
— United States. Minimum wagelaws. (Principal features in outline chart).. Mar. 1-20 (485-504 
-——— Washington (State). Change in Industrial Welfare Commission............ June 127-8 (1243—4 
OGfeacieaners. Masenchusetts. (Proposed)... ....... 2.2 ccc ccc ccc ccececd cesses nets Jan. 126 (12¢ 
Opinions on minimum wage legislation. ....................222---222. cece ee eeeee Feb. 98-100 (346-* ’ 
ns en nabdeesamagl benebeesceccesssveesessopees Apr. 81-2 (797-* 

orts. Australia. Report of Basic Wage Commission..........................- Apr. 80-1 (796-7 
Seem OUMONINON, SOND. osu vniacienscoséccccancacccoeeccaccecscveces June 71-2 (1487-* 
a  nnemnen pane kbne ss ceoen Mar. 111-15 (395-9 
—— — Wages and earnings of women in food and confectionery manufacture, June- 

Sent, sn chit Sibi Sl oat elis MES Odes bah aa sins cb aehsceds pheddnbsasen May 75-6 (999-1001 
— North Dakota. Aug. 4—Dec. 31, 1919 .................2.......... Ree Rs Ee ee. Feb. 216 (464 
A Se a SS pick ah dno oERE de clack scdaduabe dee eusecaiia Apr. 79 (795 
EE IS LE Tt eS. ee en eS I A Apr. 80 (796 
ee NINES = SEONG 5.0 5 cing d Udbi a nidV band cenesegnecnencaccscces cess ecssene Mar. 115-16 (599-60 
os nn. - MES. no tak CEG eases's ailnoch ei cciecdbe ds cténedacécees Mar. 116-17 (600-1 
Ohio. (Council on Women and Children in Industry.) Survey looking toward estab- 

I i 5 ii el tld Ee i oe go hate nen sn anaes Feb. 97-100 (345-5 


Minimum wage for men. New South Wales. Order of Board of Trade, Oct. 8, 1920...... Feb. 101 (349) 
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Minimum wage orders: 


District of Columbia. Laundryindustry. Effective Mar. 19, 1921............... Mar. 109-11 (593-5) 
ee ee ee May 97-8 (1021-2) 
eens (er I EI in - 5acds Km acemin'e o's oo oc cvadnaceniccsevcccececs Mar. 111-15 (595-9) 
Minnesota. Workers of ordinary ability and learners and apprentices............. Feb. 100-1 (348-9) 
North: Dakota. Vries OCCUPATIONS... .. 2.22 cid s cence cece sc cccccccccccnserce era Feb. 216 (464) 
South Australia. Cardboard box and paper-bag making, and stove, range, and safe 

he kee ibae th kignesss bEEEDES CSE HOS oO Os 6640544 ans 105% bin cecnas<idbes May 98 (1022) 

Minnesota: 

SUR OEE,» BUOUOUE, BOROAED. 2... ccc csccscccceccsccccccccccscavacecben Apr. 181-2 (897-8) 
Department of Labor and Industries. Report, 1918-1920.................. Apr. 92, 109-10 (808, 825-6) 
House. Interim commissiorf on workmen’s compensation. Report.................. Apr. 105 (821) 
I, MEO 5 oon elec cn cud decccccccsccccawceccccisccccesccteeaes May 148 (1072) 
Minimum Wage Commission. General award, Dec. 1, 1920..................... . Feb. 100-1 (348-9) 
Senate. Interim commission on industrial accident Compensation and State Indus- 

EG fn snes bad aehedresehadessschnieanhsiessnsteceosoosues Apr. 104-5 (820-1) 


(See also specific ey owe ) 
Minors. Labor. (See Child labor.) 
Missouri. (See specific subjects.) 


Mobility oflabor. Boston. Childlabor. Length of service in first position.............. Jan. 52-3 (52-3) 
Molders, iron. Wagesand hours. United States. Union scale, Nov. 30, 1920.......... Mar. 71-2 (555-6) 
Montana: 

Feensemeneaeeeeents Oar. Report, 1900... ccna ccc cccccccccccccccccvactewecdecncces Jan. 180-2 (180-2) 


(See also specific subjects.) 
Morbidity. (See Sickness.) 
Moscow International. (See Internationals.) 
Mothers’ pensions. United States. Progress of movement.....................--seee---- Jan. 184 (184) 
Motormen. (See Street railways.) 
Municipalemployees. (See Public employees.) 
Mutualaid societies. (See Fraternal orders.) 
Mutualreliefassociations. (See Fraternal orders.) 


N. 
National Apprenticeship Council of the Building Industry organized ..................... Apr. 146 (862) 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. Hourly wage scales in building trades..... Feb. 75-7; 


June 57-9 (323-5, 1173-5) 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. Creation of council on indus- 


ss arenas i aiae Wks § bbe ors ensdana bea dasdendbed aves suse Mar. 126-7 (610-11) 
National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Creation of council on industrial] relations, 
ins Lana tba coabicetinissessccccnssevtsdeciescleduesecess .. Mar. 126-7 (610-11) 
National Cooperative Convention, November, 1920.................-.-.--.2-eeeeeeees Jan. 127-32 (127-32) 
National Industrial Conference, Great Britain, 1919. Questions discussed ............. Mar. 197-9 (681-3) 
National Joint Conference Board of the Building and Construction Industry. Plan for 
SS Se en deenhnscncespueeahnestasdbeterecesdesswee Apr. 145-6 (861-2) 
National Research Council, referred to...........-....------2ee----e Se ii-aiemnncdoes ania . May 176 (1100) 
National Workingmen’s Association, Norway. Profit-sharing plan................... Feb. 117-19 (365-7) 
Nationality: 
ere CN. . ccnccscdcauudessuwsevectesned ee ee eee Feb. 182-3 (430-1) 
Skilled and unskilled laborers on Hawaiian sugar plantations, May, 1920............. Apr. 188 (904) 
Naturalization. United States. Statistics for 1919-20...........................-....--- Jan. 201 (201) 
re yards: 
3elgium and England. Wages for repairing ships in dry dock, by occupations. ...... May 95 (1019) 
United States. Increases in wages for clerical, messenger, and police forces...... Jan. 108-10 (108-10) 
Nebraska: 
Department of Labor. Report, 1919-20. (Workmen’s compensation.)..... May 133, 134 (1057, 1058) 
Minimum Wage Commission. Repeal ofminimum wage act, referred to.............- June 127 (1243) 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Negroes: 
Pennsylvania. Increase in number employed, 1919 over 1916..................-.... .. Jan. 206 (206) 
Philadelphia. Survey of colored women in industry and success...............- May 122-4 (1046-8) 
United States. Employment during and after the war.........................-- Apr. 137-42 (853-8) 
—— Migration to northern industrial centers....................-..------ eee eee eee Jan. 201-3 (201-3) 
Netherlands. (See specific subjects.) 
Nevada: 
rr ea suc caddaddceccdenccaiddecsioveccesee Apr. 183-4 (899-900) 
Industrial Commission. Report, 1918-1920....................2..-- cence eee ee eee Apr. 111-12 (827-8) 


(See also specific subjects.) 

New Brunswick: 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. List of diseases for which compensation is awarded. Jan. 184 (184) 
eS ee ae. in oes dadsmebesessaseveasueveseos May 141 (1065) 
(See also specific subjects.) 

New Hampshire: 
Pe ee a Apr. 112; 184 (828; 900) 
(See also specific subjects.) 

New Jersey. (See specific subjects.) 

New South Wales: 
Board of Trade. Order re basic or living wage to be paid to adult male employees.... Feb. 101 (349) 
(See also specific subjects.) 

New York (State): 


Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. Report, 1919.......................... ievecus Apr. 182 (898) 
Bureau of Womenin Industry. Survey re rest periods.............-.-..........0-. Jan. 162-3 (162-3) 
Nee ec cida a ceedebececacdccccsdaccdeccesc ... Feb. 148-9 (396-7) 
Bureau of Workmen’sCompensation. Report, 1918-19........................... Apr. 112-13 (828-9) 
en,  MOCMOMRMNMRGROID. ccc cece ccccccccccccccccscdbecccebnsacesse May 147 (1071) 


(See also specific subjects.) 
New Zealand. (Sce specific swhjects.) 
Newfoundland. (See = fic subjects.) 
Newman, Bernard J. Shop standards and fatigue. ....................--ceeeeeeeeeeee Jan. 164-6 (164-6) 
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Nonunion labor. Court decision as to handling nonunion goods by transportation com- 
ERE BOWS cu eu eeds snes eee Cbd clnevuce ShqcuwFeni von stabs bedsdearsvscedvnccbéuies Apr. 125-6 (842-3 
North Dakota: : 
Department of Agriculture and Labor. Free employment service established by legis- 





DAU tasks eh Annes s dt ONOhssemathdbs susd ale bad olsocccbedecd secs ctecsivedvus tbe June 126 (12492 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Report, 1919-20......................-222.. .... Apr. 114 (830 
—— Minimum Wage Department. Injunction restraining.......................-. May 96-7 (102 
—-- ND, SN BOD os ook b644.454.0066654 sens seceesvetdvacens» ... Feb. 216 
an inn cenchecuedGeenheus scnsnsadueiegoteeseugiordecwcdees Apr. 79 (7 


(See also specific subjects.) 
Norway. (See specific subjects.) 
Nystagmus. (See Diseases.) 





oO. 
ey atiene. Child labor. Occupational distribution after leaving school.............. Jan. 50-2 (50 
0: 
Councilon Women and Childrenin Industry. Women’s wages..................- Feb. 97-100 (34 
Industrial Commission. Safety division. Accident experience.............. ... ‘May 129-30 (1053-4 
ee es a dana anced te ak abseqetinsas sonereeteniacéiank Feb. 84-5 (332 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Oilindustry. (See Mines and mining.) 
Oklahoma: 
Department of Labor. Bulletin featuring activities......................2.2....- Mar. 184-5 (668 
Industrial Commission. Report, 1919-20.................... Sanne eT. Apr. 114-15 (830 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Old age and invalidity : 
Spain. Obligatory old age insurance by decree effective Jan. 23, 1921................ May 165 (108 
Provisions of decree effective Jan. 23, 1081... ... 2... ccc ccc ccc cc cc cccnccess June 130-1 (1246 
Ontario: 
Department of Mines. Report, 1920............................ Se Se eS June 117 (12 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Open and closed shop: 
Attitude of Kansas Court of Industrial Relations..............................--.--- Apr. 125 (84 
Court decision. Injunction to restrain striking employees from picketing........ June 121-3 (1237 
Court decisions relating to closed shop, New Jersey and Oregon.................... Jan. 194-7 (194 
Ore dressing. (See Metallurgy.) 
Oregon: 
ndustrial Accident Commission. Report, year ending June 30, 1919.............. May 134-5 (1058 
Industrial Welfare Commission. Report, 1919-20....................----2-----seeeee Apr. 80 (79 


(See also specific subjects. ) 

Orphans’ pensions. (See Widows’ and orphans’ pensions. ) 

Output: 
Coal. Germany. Per worker per day. Various dates..........................-- Feb. 203-4 (451-2 
—— United States. Tonnage output per miner, bituminous coalfields. (Stewart).. Feb. 1-11 (249 


P. 


Packing houses: ; bs 
Adjustment of dispute in meat-packing industry, United States, Mar. 23, 1921... Apr. 180-1 (896— 


Award retroactive July 5 to Dec. 5, 1920, United States...........................-... Mar. 86 (57 
Painters. Wages and hours. United States. Union scale, Sept. 1, 1920.............. Mar. 70-1 (554 
Papér bagindustry. (See Paper goods.) 

Paper goods: 

ee ange Ceetien «Oey OG, SON ii ckidesced snnccssess ive ces neds ccceestenges Mar. 107 (59 

—— Massachusetts. Inspection of wages of women in paper-box factories........ Mar. 114-15 (59s- 

—— South Australia. Minimum rates, cardboard-box and paper-bag making....... May 98 (102: 


(Seealso Pulp yw industry.) 
Paperindustry. (See Pulp and paper industry.) 
Paraguay. (See specific subjects.) 


Parker, Florence E. All-American Cooperative Congress. ............-.-.--..------- Mar. 118-21 (602- 
Parker Paint & Wall Paper Co. Court decision re right of union members to picket store 
in order to force owner to break his contract. ’(W. Va.)............---.--------+--- June 129-30 (1245- 
Parmenter,D.C. Tetrachlorethane poisoning and its prevention..................- June 111-13 (1227 
Payment in kind. (See Purchasing power of money.) 
Pennsy!vania: : 
Bureau of Statistics and Information. Survey on industrial activity.............. Jan. 205-7 (205- 
Department of Labor and Industry. Division of industrial hygiene and engineering. 
Sooo, RE i i he nh bw wn PRAM ae 4a MRCS Ada a WARMER b oo ka pnae se Apr. 186-7 (902- 
— Activities ofindustrial board; safety program; work of rehabilitation bureau... Jan. 225-7 (225 
—— Five years of compensation. . .-... 22.2.2... neces cnccssceeccccccecseceseeses May 135-8 (1059-6: 


Insurance Department. Statistical analysis of workmen’s compensation insurance. May 135-8 (1059-) 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. Memorandum of understanding between management 
I i, Sih CEN 5 Sha at CUMS eeeenennecsecees a dieaie aeeenecceneeeesee Mar. 122-5 (606- 
Pensions. (See Mothers’ pensions; Old-age and invalidity; Widows’ and orphans’ pen- 


sions.) 
Periodicals: ——_ 
International Labor Review. Scope, and summary of initial number-........... June 202-3 (1318-19 
Personnel Research Federation. Organization, scope, and officers...-.............--- May 176-7 (1100-1 


Petroleum industry. (See Mines and mining.) 
Philippine Islands: “ 7 
overnor General. Recommendations in annual message to the legislature.......... May 179 (1103 
(See also specific subjects.) 

Phthisis. (See Diseases.) 

Physical examination of employees: “S 
Measurein health program. ....... 2.2... 22.2. 2222. e ence een e eens am ene ce enesesnecsccese Jan. 165 (16: 
Mathods of com@ucting...... .. ... - 22s cc cence cece cece es cece ccs cose ccenessesescces 2 (161-2 
Miners, Butte, Mont. si Se ee Sees Hee pe eek pak June 115-16 (1231-2 


Picketing. Court decision re picketing store in order to make owner break his contract. < 
(weve 3 " June 129-30 (1245-6 


— Court decision on injunction to restrain picketing of cigar factory..............-. June 121-3 (1237-9 
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Plantations. (See Agriculture.) 
Plasterers. Wages. United States. Changes, May 15 to Aug. 31, 1920 Jan. 108 (108) 
Plumbism. (See Lead poisoning.) 
Poisons and poisoning: 
Arsenous oxide. In copper smelting Apr. 103 (819) 
Industries offering exposure to certain poisons, and symptoms of such poisons..... Mar. 162-4 (646-8) 
Cc aie nk CE CERNE OK SeenKo esas sheaddbcesccaseccccesecaces Feb. 135-48 (383-96) 
List of poisonings for which New Brunswick law allows compensation Jan. 184 (184) 
Tetrachlorethane. In manufacturing artificial silk; methods of preventing poison- 
i _ June 111-13 (1227-9) 
ee UE CE non cie ks cecscndeenkecess xwepetwunneveeaswars Apr. 102 (818) 
Poland. (See ae subjects.) 
Police. (See Watch service.) 
Polishing. (See Dusty trades.) 
Politics and labor: 
Belgium. Activities of Labor Party. (Congresses, resolutions, demands)....... Apr. 147-54 (863-70) 
France. Activities of various parties _.......... Feb. 188-200 (436-48) 
Germany. , - Mar. 135 (619) 
— Council movement, socialization, bolshevist propaganda, etc... ....-----.. Apr. 155-60 (871-6) 
Great Britain. Relation to unrest peta .... Mar. 193-212 (677-96) 
Italy. Origin and aims of various parties ne ' ..... June 144-6 (1260-2) 
Spain. Relation to unrest i earhiee ...-2 May 154-65 (1078-89) 
Population: 
United States. Increase in white and Negro population in industrial centers, 1920 
chante Jan. 202-3 (202-3) 
4 (998-9) 


) 
. May 73- 


Portugal. (See specific subjects.) 
Postalemployees. Hours. Switzerland. Provisions of law. : Ma Se June 70 (1186) 
Potash mines. (See Mines and mining: Potash.) 
Pottery industry: 
Ceramic industry. Wages. Germany. és Re Peg ....-. May 89-90 (1013-14) 
Wages, working conditions, etc., Japan Rplin heed Sako dead ees .-- Mar. 96-7 (580-1) 
Potthoff, H. Proposed payment-in-kind scheme a iuherge eee .... May 92-3 (1016-17) 
Prices: 
Food. Pricesreceived by immigrant farmers in New Jersey for various crops . Jan. 10-11 (19-11) 
Trend of wheat, flour, and bread, November, 1918, to November, 1920, United States.. Jan. 94-6 (94-4) 
(See also Retail prices; Wholesale prices. ) 
Printing and publishing: 
Arbitration awards. New York City. In various book and job printing trades.... Mar. 81-4 (565-8) 
Creation of International Joint Conference Council, and new labor policy.......... Jam. 23-44 (23-44) 
Wages. Great Britain. Nov. 15, 1920 ak al 7 . Mar. 106-7 (590-1) 
— Italy. Weekly rates, 1912 to 1920................... <0 ‘ eee June 143 (1259) 
Switzerland. Minimum wages. ....................-- vas . .. Apr. 81-2 (797-8) 
—— United States. Changes, May 15 to Dec. 15, 192 : ......-. Jan. 103-7 (103-7) 
Wages and hours. South Australia .-- Apr. 74 (790) 
Production: 
: . Apr. 143-4 (859-60) 
a. Oe ER. 5 6 o se antaescdnehendcatsncecensseacena- ei eb. 200-4 (448-52) 
Decrease. Germany be ... Apr. 166-7 (882-3) 
Flour. Court decision re regulating of production in Topeka flour mills- ny . Apr. 124-5 (840-1) 
Index numbers of physical volume of production............. cthowaeeachesnaas sone, MU cee 
Pulp and paper. Effect of 3-shift day Pie aice . Feb. 87-91 (335-9) 
(See also Output.) 
Profit sharing: 
Great Britain. Scheme in effect in Lancashire cotton mills. .. + ---.-.-- Jan. 231-2 (231-2) 
Norway. Plan of National Workingmen’s Association ..... Feb. 117-19 (365-7) 
Profiteering: 
Act for prevention of, New South Wales......................-..- May 149-50 (1073-4) 
High prices of coal and effect on building industry ee 
Protective clothing. Accidents due to lack of proper clothing........ _ deg Reels Feb. 149 (397) 
Public employees: 
Accidents. United States. Statistics of, in departments of Government Apr. 106 (822) 
Civil service. Salaries. St. Paul. Ordinance adjusting salaries to cost of living. Feb. 80-3 (328-31) 
Compensation for accidents. United States. Statistics on operation of Federal com- 
pensation act September 1916-September 1920...............--...-....-220--00e- Apr. 105-7 (821-3) 
Hours. Switzerland. Railroad, postal, telegraph and telephone services. Jan. 123; June 70 (123, 1186) 
Navy yards. United States. Wage increases for clerical, messenger, and police 
forces . Jan. 108-10 (108-10) 
Relief associations. Washington, D.C. Survey . Feb. 160-1 (408-9) 
Rents. Washington, D.C. Survey covering Government employees. ....... .... Jan. 96-8 (96-8) 
Strikes. Portugal. Street cleaners, Lisbon .-. 208.23 Gp 
— Spain. January, 1921 May 162 (1086) 
Wages. Dundee, Scotland. Increases to municipal employees of various depart- ;, 190 (120) 
Jan. 120 (12( 


Salaries of employees of the Ministry of Justice, 1914, 1918, and 1920.... May 85 (1009) 
— Germany. 1920 May 91 (1015) 
—— Great Britain. Cost-of-living bonus recommended for Government employees. Apr. 70-1 (786-7) 
Public Health Association. (See American Public Health Association.) 
Public Health Service, U.S. (See United States: Public Health Service.) 
Public housekeeping. (See Hotels, restaurants, etc.) 
Public utilities: 
Germany. Presidential order regarding strikes and lockouts..............-.........-- Apr. 178 (894) 
Kansas. Account of utilities division of Court of Industrial Relations........... June 133-4 (1249-50) 
St. Paul, Minn. Salary adjustment in Bureau of Water... Feb. 80-3 (328-31) 
(See also Telegraph; Telephone, etc.) 
— paper industry: 
ours. Three-shift system. (Wolf) Feb. 87-91 (335-9) ~ 
(See also Paper goods.) 
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Purchasing power of money: 
Australia. Average in six capitals June 44 (1 
Germany. Payment-in-kind scheme propose snd sisi a5 iain nd IIS Sa May 92-3 (0 16 
United States.. Amount food purchasable for $1, 1913 to date 


‘eb. 17-18; Mar. 24; Apr. 18; May 13; June 13 (63; 265-6; 508; 734; 967" 
(See also Cost of living; Prices.) 


Quarries. United States. May 127-8 (10: 
Queensland: . 
State Government Insurance Office. . 2 Feb. 163-4 (41 
(See also specific subjects.) 


R. 


Race discrimination. Employment of white and colored women in same shops. ......... May 123 (1 
Railroad Administration, United States. (See United States: Railroad Administration. ) . 
Railroads: 
Hours, Switzerland. Provisions of law June 70 (11 
Joplin & Pittsburg Railway Co.and aay ie ees. Decision of Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations Apr. 122-3 (5 
.Labor. Efficiency. . Jan. 204-5 (20 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. Memirandum of wie een ae between manage- 
ER EEE AR NR I a aS I Mar, 122-5 (606 
Strikes. Portugal. September, 1920 Jan. 212 ( 
ie aber eeeat os bear uae uedal ces cadabeeminnts iitatede sche bes ase May 158 (10 
Unrest. Great Britain. Demands for 8-hour day, improved working conditions, 
IE beds bb Soc yh bach eas Schein ah he Namek tone eees ooo PORN Set cand yk Bat bo Mar. 208-9 (69 
Wages. Ecuador. 1921. (Government railroad) May 80 (10 
— Great Britain. Rates per week of 47 hours of railway electrical ‘she ypmen, Lon- 
eres Mar. 108 (5 
—- Italy. Y ‘early wanes, 1913-14 and 1070... 2.5... 2. ee econ a June 148 (12 
—— United States. 1915 to 1920 oo a ... May 53-7 (977 
— Wyoming. Daily wages, 1917 and 1920............... mee Mar. 88 (57 
Woman labor. Germany. Wages, hours, etc. (Bus Feb. 129-34 (377-5 
United States. Abrogation of railroad working agree ments ordered by United States 
Railroad Labor Board, effective July 1, 1921....................-...--..-------- May 152-3 (1076 
—— Dissolution of adjustment boards by order of Dec. 9, 1920................-- ... Feb. 115-16 (363 
Rand, W. Hi. Occupational lead poisoning Feb. 135-48 (383-0 
Real wages. (See Purchasing power of money.) 
Reconstruction: 
France. Attitude of C. G. 'T. toward military occupation of Ruhr district........... Feb. 219 (4 
—— Industrial recovery in devastated regionS............---.-.----+eeesseeeeeeeeeeess Jan. 210 (21 
Referendum. Workmen’s compensation. Missouri law rejected by..................: Jan. 175-6 (17% 
Refineries. (See Metallurgy.) 
Rehabilitation: 
California. Work of Industrial Accident Commission ...................--eeeeceeeeee Jan. 178 (17 
Institution of disablement branch of International Labor Office May 169 (10: 
New York. Court decision re constitutionality of law establishing rehabilitation fund June 125 (12 
Pennsylvania. Work of Bureau of Rehabilitation Jan, 226 (22 
Relief associations. (See Fraternal orders.) a 
Rent bonuses. (See Bonuses.) 
Rents. (See Cost ofliving; Housing: Rents.) 
Rescue work. (See Mines and mining.) 
Research. Personal Research Federation, Washington, D. C., organized............. May 176-7 (1100-1 
Rest day. (See Day of rest.) ‘ 
Rest periods. Womanlabor. New York State. Practices ef various empleyers....... Jan. 162-3 (162 
Retail prices: 
Food. Austria. July, 1914 and 1916, and October, 1920......................-....... May 8&2 (100 
— Denmark. January, 1921, compared with October, ee iaeper aa eae May 46- -7 (970-1 
—— — July and October, 1920 Feb. 66-7 (314-15 
— Germany. Dec. 1, 1920 ; Apr. 57 (773 
— Hungary. 19l4and 1920. (Budapest) Apr. 60 (776 
Mexico. 1910, and August and September, 1920................... BN ot 98 (98 
New Zealand. June 50 (1166 
Spain. Maximum and minimum prices in Bilbao, January, _ SRS aaa Apr. 62 (778 
—— Sugar, October, 1920 Jan. 102 (102 
Switzerland. June 1, eae A” ge June 51 (1167) 
United States. Average, and amount OS | a a ee Jan. 63); 
Feb. 17-18; Mar. 24; Apr. 18; May 13; June 13 (63; 265-6; 508; 734; 937; 1129 
iosieees | ui NR I on Sc nn ccoide on oon ws cede «osnnccandsaasse ¥en Jan. 60-1; 
Feb. 13; Mar.21-2; Apr. 15-16; May 10-11; June 10-11 4 1; 261; 505-6; 731-2; 934-5; 1126-7) 
Averages, by years, 1913 and 1920, and by months for 192 Feb. 15 ¢: 263 
Averages, recent dates compared with earlier years......................... Jan. 
Feb. 14; Mar. 23; Apr. 17; May 12; June 12 (62; 262; 507; .733; 936; 1128} 
Averages for selected cities reporting to The bureau, recent dates compared 
URE DIG NON ins aa Sa vis ov u's bve'vn vag oe Jan. 70-82; Feb. 24-36; Mar. 30 = 
Apr. 22-34; May 18-30; June 18-30 (70-82; 272-84; 514-26; 738-50; 942-54; 1134-- 
—— — Compared with wholesale. Selected cities, 1913 to date Mar. 57-8; 
June 39-41 (541-2; 1155-7) 
Index numbers. (See Cost of living.) 
Relative. (See Cost of living.) 
Various commodities. Denmark. July and October, 1920 Feb. 66-7 (314-15) 
— Germany. Dec.1,1920. (Hamburg) Apr. 57 (773) 
—— Great Britain. Clothing. 1914to1921..................22....... eos . June 47-8 (1163-4) 
—— — Men’s and boys’ clothing Apr. 59-60 (775-6) 
—- Hungary. 1914 and 1920. (Budapest) Apr. 60 (776) 
— Mexico. 1910 and August and September, 1920 an. 98 (98) 
Se ER, }=RMMNOMNOUEIIOD Bi Rrcncccbseccccdcccccccsccccccccccccecsccccsssebibs Jan. 100-2 (100-2) 
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Retail prices—Concluded. 
Variovs commodities. United States. Coal. Various dates, bycity................ ; Jan. 85-7: Feb. 
39-41; Mar. 44-52; Apr. 37-9; May 33-5; June 
33-5 (85-7; 287-9; 528-36; 753-5; 957-9; 1149-51 


—— — Dry goods, various cities. .................... en ee a eee Apr. 40-5 (756-61) 
—— — Flour and bread, November, 1918, to November, 1920. (Minneapolis and 
nau Cnwweenecuteoaaeuce Jan. 94-6 (94-6) 
(See also Cost of living; Wholesale prices.) 
Roofers,slate and tile. Employment records, Philadelphia. ........................ May 107-10 (1031-4) 


Rubber industry: 
Disabling diseases among employees of rubber company during year ending Oct. 31 


eich irr to). Coen aa \ |  vibisvecercerssesecesecenss. " May 127 (1051) 

Java. Wages per month on rubber plantations... .................0.. cece cece cc eccee Jan. 119 (119) 
Rumania: 

Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. Created Mar. 29, 1920.......................-- Feb. 219 (467) 


(See also specific subjects.) 
Russia. (See specific subjects.) 


Ss. 

Safety codes. (See Safety standards.) 

Safety provisions: - 
ee Feb. 145-6 (393-4) 
Regulations regarding dust and fumes in lead and zine works, Great Britain. ........ Mar. 158 (642) 
Pennsylvania. Summary of safety program. .............. ccc cece cece eee c nec e cece Jan. 225 (225) 
Wisconsin. Ordersissued by Industrial Commission... ...........................-.- Mar. 177 (661) 
(See also Accident prevention.) 

I ON, ac cnck bn cudbness cbbavecsessnsscvecvoctadesens Jan. 226 (226) 

St. Paul,Minn. Council. Ordinance re salaries of employees...................-..-.-- Feb. 80-3 (328-31) 


Salariedemployees. (See Banksand banking; Clericalservice; Public employees; Teachers.) 
Salaries. (See Wages.) 
San Francisco Builders’ Exchange. Agreement with Building Trades Council, establish- 


ID igi her nib ch del dadvcn henvins che cantudenintenide oaeeendd <ix'e Mar. 128-9 (612-13) 
San Francisco Building Trades Council. Agreement with Builders’ Exchange, establish- 

Ek cs... cee aaen abe beueenpocehacccéndsesracoccuudcedsuccesness MAE. 1200 (0) 
Sanitation. Devices for preventing dangers from fumes and dusts.................... Feb. 144-6 (392-4) 
Saskatchewan. (See specific subjects.) 
Sawyer,W.A. Examinations of majorimportance. .....................--cceeeeecee . Jan. 161-2 (161-2) 
Schonberg, Mary G. Study of home workersin New York City tenements. .......... Feb. 187-8 (435-6) 
Schwartz v. Cigar Makers’ International Union. ..............00.....ceceeeccceccceeee June 121-3 (1237-9) 


Scotland. (See specific subjects.) 
Seamen. (See Water transportation.) 
Seamen’s Federation, Italy. Agreement with shipowners re personnel of tugboats. 
Cn aT SON RE CONNIIONOUNND SG iinccnusin'wsnacdscoocsdeeschandededecceveeess Feb. 92-5 (340-3) 
Seamen’s Union of America, International. (See International Seamen’s Union of 
America.) 
Seasonal employment: 
Building trades. Records of employment of bricklayers and slate and tile roofers, 


REESE REE pe ee ST RERE S aey aninna ip er atop Sane May 107-10 (1031-4) 
—— Seasonal irregularity as shown by chart giving average value of building contracts 

REE WOMES. 66 vccnccaeseccse RE EL ere eae ae June 101 (1217) 
Clothing. Cleveland. Guaranty of continuity of employment in award of board of 

I a et et es ante da benaiekd ae mnwemie June 66 (1182) 
Washington (State). Enforcement of seasonal labor law of 1919. ................. Mar. 185-4 (669-70) 


Second International. (See Internationals.) 
Secondary boycotts. (See Boycotts.) 


Shifts: 
Iron and steel industry. Three-shift system. Investigation by International Labor 
I a eee eae ae aunt oe osépacewaeks Mar. 217 (701) 
Pulp and paper industry. Three-shift system. (Wolf)....... RE aT ee ee Feb. 87-91 (335-9) 
Steelindustry. Three@hift system. (Drury)...................ccc-cc nce cccees Jan. 113-16 (113-16) 
Woman labor. Great Britain. Two-shift system effective Dec. 9, 1920........... Apr. 92-5 (808-11) 
Shipbuilding: 
Belgium and England. For repairing and dry-docking ships......................... May 95 (1019) 


United States. History of activities of Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board.. June 183-4 (1299-1300) 

Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board. (See United States: Shipbuilding Labor Adjust- 
ment Board.) 

Shipping. (See Water transportation.) 
Shop committees. (See Employees’ representation.) 
Shop councils. (See Employees’ representation. ) 
Sickness: 

Statistics. Annual number of cases of sickness among members of sick benefit associa- 

tions in certain plants reporting to United States Public Health Service. (Table). May 126 (1050) 


a eas metialeesnsbbeanes Pre A Jan. 55 (55) 
— New York State factory workers. 1919 (latter half)........................ cian Sie Apr. 185 (901) 


Sickness insurance. (See Health insurance.) 
Silk industry: 
Hazards. Tetrachlorethane poisoning in plant manufacturing artificial silk ..... June 111-13 (1227-9) 


Wages. Leek, England. Increases effective Oct. 22, 1920............-...-.--seeeeeee Jan. 117 (117) 
(See also Textiles.) 
Sisalindustry. Java. Wages per month on sisal plantations. .......................---- Jan. 119 (119) 
Six-day week. Hotels. Washington (State). Minimum wage order. ................ Feb. 96-7 (344-5) 
Skilled labor: 
Budapest. Wages, by occupation, January, 1921. (Weekly).................. ..--- Apr. 72 (788) 
I A OURAN on oo woo ic cca Socin cccccsacnccccwescccesaces Jan, 121 (i21) 
Skin diseases. (See Diseases.) 
Sliding scale. Great Britain. List of trades in which wages are based on cost of living and 
a ee ca adusbwecvetecessenwbades épapeni May 93 (1017) 


Smelting. (See Metallurgy.) ; —— 
Smith, Reginald Heber. Opinion on legal aid society........................ Mar. 79, 80, 81 (563, 564, 565) 
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Social insurance. Alsace-Lorraine. Negotiations to transfer funds from Germany to 
France ; ? : fd 118-19 (1234-5 
(See also or insurance; Health insurance; Workmen’s compensation and in- 
surance. 
Social work. Conference of National Social Agencies on the Coordination of National 
GS GEUB ACCA g cod de huatecsnbscet cneeh totes ecadcesbionicccsonndechoonscnansann May 177 (iL 
Socialism: . 
Belgium. Aim of Labor Party; discussion at special congress...........- Apr. 148, 152-3 (864, 868 
France. Aims, etc., of Socialist Party; committee to combat socialism formed. Feb. 189, 196 (437, 44: 
Italy. Origin and aims of Socialist Party June 144-6 (1260- 
Spain. Origin, membership, etc., of Socialist Party.................... May 156, 162-3 (1080, 1086- 
Socialization: 
Belgium. Discussed at congress of Syndical Commission of Labor Party............. Apr. 152 ( 
Germany. Effect of general socialization law... ..... 2.2... .. cc ccc cccccccccccccccce Apr. 158-9 (874 
Italy. oposed schemes of General Federation of Labor .... June 154 (12 
Soldiers and sailors: 
Organization of disablement branch of International Labor Office..................-. May 169 (10 
EE ST ph ae ae Bee eae Jan. 231 (: 
Great Britain. Number and distribution of ex-service men in training, by trade...... May 180 (1! 
United States. Physical defects among registrants for military duty............ Apr. 96-100 (812- 
South Africa. (See specific subjects.) 
South Australia. (See specific subjects.) 
South Carolina: 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. Report, 1920........ June 199-201 (1315-1 
(See also specific subjects.) 
South Dakota: 
Industrial Commissioner. Report, 1 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Spain: 
Ministry of Labor established May 8, 1920.................. Oe Pe eT Lea een May 164 (108 
(See also specific subjects.) 4 
Spanish Federation of Labor. (See Confederacién General del Trabajo, Spain.) 
Standard of living: 
ERS See Pere eer eee i a aie ae a eK phe beaxen Jan. 121 (12 
New York City. Standard adopted in computing health and decency budget.... Feb. 63-6 (311-1 
Standardization: 
Contracts in printing industry, efforts to standardize Jan. 41 (4 
Domestic service. International inquiry by Canadian committee..............- June 103-5 (1219-2 
Measures for industrial fatigue control... .... 2.2... cccccccccccccccccccccce-e sowkee jan. 165-6 (165+ 
Ordinance re salaries of municipal employees...................--.2-2-------seneee Feb. 80-3 (328- 
Stassen, N. Miners’ nystagmus in the colliery district of Liege, Belgium............ June 116-17 (1232- 
State aid: 
Housing. England. Principal points of bill of December, 1919 Jan. 214-15 (214-1 
Feb. 180-1; Apr. 127-36 (428-9; 843-5 
Unemployment. Austria. Number of persons receiving Government aid in Vienna, 
specified dates Jan. 146 (14 
Statistical Association. (See American Statistical Association.) 
Statistical methods. Coal. Production and output. Fallacy of 
Statistics. (See Accident statistics; Employment statistics; Sickness statistics.) 
Steam railroads. (See Railroads.) 
Steel. (See Iron and steel.) 
Stewart, Ethelbert: 
Labor statistics and the future. (Address, briefly noted) June 6 (1122 
Present status of cooperation among city consumers, referred to : Mar. 120 (604 
Tonnage output per pick miner per day in bituminous coal fields Feb. 1-11 (249-5 
Stone trades. Wages. United States. Hourly rates, Oct. 31, 1920........... Se Se Feb. 73 (321 
Stores. Virginia. Wages afid hours of women in department stores and dry goods and 
Seen eecnmenmmmnemnes, Ame. 3 1G8) . ww. gcc cbns sccscccccccncsiccccccees ces A Oe Feb. 86 (334 
Stoveindustry. South Australia. Minimum rates of wages, stove, oven, range, and safe 
making cm May 99 (1023 
Street cleaning employees. (See Public employees.) 
Street railways: 
Decisions of Kansas Court of Industrial Relations re wages, hours, etc.......... ... Apr. 122-3 (838-9 
Us ry IN EI eae a cckccecccencscvecssdsvidwcees June 143 (1259 
—— United States. Hourly rates of motormen and conductors, Dec. 31, 1920...... May 58-64 (982-5 
Woman labor. UnitedStates. Surveycoveringfourcities. (U.S. Women’s Bureau.) 
1919-20 May 121 (1045 
Strikes afd lockouts: 
jp IN 6 icine addienaia eed nae eedebe Oba hte di du cbuectcwestensante Apr. 151 (867 
1920 Apr. 176-7 (892-3) 
Colorado. Court decision re strikes and lockouts during investigations of disputes by 
Industrial Commission June 120-1 (1236-7) 
France. General strike, May, 1920 Feb. 190-1 (438-9) 
Germany. Public utilities. Presidential order prohibiting........... Peper eS Apr. 178 (894) 
—— Massed demands upon employers and settlements in favor of labor Apr. 164-6 (880-2) 
Great Britain. Coal miners’ strike, 1920..................-.-...--- eee ee Mar. 205-8 (689-92) 
— Effect of coal strike on unemployment ; Jan. 148-9 (148-9) 
—— 1919 and 1920 Apr. 177 (893) 
Italy. Number of strikes, various dates..: June 155-6 (1271-2) 
Netherlands. 20 ‘ May 171; June 182 (1095, 1298) 
New York State. Statistics, 1919-20 Jan. 222 (222) 
Poland. Strikes in first quarter of 1920 , Apr. 178-9 (894-5) 
Portugal. Railroads, shipping, and street cleaning Jan. 212 (212) 
Scotland. Shipbuilding. (Referred to) eee Apr. 91 (807) 
Spain. Various strikes of railway men, miners, bakers, metal, building, electrical, 
and harbor workers, and Government employees..............-.-....---------- May 157-62 (1081-6) 
Sweden. 1918 and 1919 Apr. 179 (895) 
United States. 1916 to 1920 ‘ 
(See also Disputes, methods of adjusting; Unrest.) 
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Structural Service Bureau of Philadelphia. Survey of employment among tricklayers 





SN ET PON a rraceececsccsccpneasscccesecessesesues cooscscncecccccces May 107-10 (1031-4) 
Substandard workers. (See Minimum wage; Exemptions.) 
Sugar. Prices. Spain. Maximum prices for white sugar................s00-+--------0e- Jan. 102 (102) 
Sunday rest. (See Day of rest.) 
Surveys: : 
Adult working-class education. United States. (Epstein)..................... June 185-93 (1301-9) 
Building situation. United States Senate committee inquiry.................. June 96-100 (1212-16) 
Child Labor. United States Children’s Bureau. .................ccccccccccccecece Apr. 1-14 (717-30) 
Cost ofliving. Bank employeesin Federal reserve districts................-.-.--- Feb. 78-80 (326-8) 
New York City. November, 1920. Labor Bureau (Inc.)...................-- Feb. 61-6 (309-14) 
—— Texas. Investigations for determiming minimum wages for women, referred to. Jan. 124-6 (124-6) 
Employment. Bricklayers and slate and tile roofers in Philadelphia. ........... May 107-10 (1031-4) 
a [es SPE CMRONNS GE BMI. occ. ncncocccccccarecccnccncccecscacadcacuce Jan. 143 (143) 
Farm labor. United States Bureau of Crop Estimates and Ohio Bureau of Agricul- 

i a ee ee ee eeastne beeow nas edsuweunn Jan. 207 (207) 
Home work. New York wey Farrer (Hours, earnings, nationality, etc.)... Feb. 187-8 (435-6) 
Negrolabor. United States Division of Negro Economics......................-.- Apr. 137-42 (853-S) 
Reliefassociations. Government employees, Washington, D.C................... Feb. 160-1 (408-9) 
Rents. District of Columbia. Government employees...................-...------- Jan. 96-8 (96-8) 
Sickness. New york State. Factory workers. .............ccccccccoccccccccccccccce Apr. 185 (901) 
Three-shift system in iron and steelindustry. International Labor Office........ _.. Mar. 217 (701) 


Wage and employment conditions. Various Federal reserve districts, United States, 
June 76-81 (1192-7) 





We, See. = Veascems cstrins. 1020 Sod... sn ncncecsccccccccecececve May 86-91 (1010-15) 
Wages and hours. Petroleumindustry. United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. . May 50-2 (974-6) 
Wages for women. Massachusetts. Inspections in 10 industries, 1920............. Mar. 111-15 (595-9) 
— Surveys in progress re minimum wage. ..... 2... ccccccccccccccccccnccccccce Jan. 126 (126 
— Ohio. (Council on Women and Children in Industry)............ canbe ---- Feb. 97-100 (345-8) 
Woman labor. Colored women in Philadelphia. ................ 22.2.2... ee eeeeee May 122-4 (1046-8) 
an i RS cl lt PRL Se GAR RIS aan RR og EDC Jan. 157-8 (157-8) 
— New York State. Rest periods....... sedtaaaalsce ped & 6 & ale sasaki we ps ne oa in le Jan. 162-3 (162-3) 
—— Number in industry, kinds of work, success in new lines. U.S. Women’s Bu- 

a el ead oe ee een a eno. Bal ane.) mew aes tek pwaedddéibensaidessas oe Jan. 153-7 (153-7) 

Sweden: 

Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillgang, arbetstid och arbetslén. 1919.................... Apr. 75-8 (791-4) 


(See also specific subjects.) 
witzerland. (See specific subjects.) 
sydenstricker, Edgar. Sickness statistics in industrial establishment disability records. 


nd a re RR a aS eos eels cick uae end cebseSéesenbeeaweene May 126-7 (1050-1) 
Re a a ee Mar. 135 (619) 
T. 

Teachers: 
ee eee Oe Se WON oo do cnccsdecéacasedesvbdscoccccsccecscccere Apr. 52 (768) 
United States. Salaries in colleges and universities, 1919-20.......................... Jan. 110 (110) 
Telegraph: 
Paraguay. Cost of living and monthly salaries..................ccccceccccecccccces Apr. 52-3 (768-9) 
EET: WOU RENNES G0 DOW UO OUD oo onc cccccccdcaccccciwsccccccccscescceucceces June 70 (1186) 
a 
es) see ee OR: © RO cg cade cc wddscactsdacsnesdecaccowsesccoce Apr. 92 (808) 
7 er en Gr AOU DO UII 3 icitnccccdecececcinccwccdnccscecesesecesoes June 70 (1186) 
Tennessee: 
Bureau of Workshop and Factory Inspection. Report, 1919-20.....................-. Apr. 187 (903) 
— Report on workmen’s compensation, 1919-20.......... 2.0. cccce ence ence eneecees Apr. 115 (831) 


(See also specific subjects.) 
Tetrachlorethane. In manufacturing artificial silk; methods of preventing poisoning. June 111-13 (1227-9) 
Texas: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Survey of woman labor...........................-.-- Jan. 157-8 (157-8) 
Aieesenane cements BORTG. Report, 1919-20. .......ccccc. ccccccccccccccccccesccccccace May 139 (1063) 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Textiles: 

ee eR EDs cs cncceeddebebbois secs ccivs.cccccdvaccsstccescccce Mar. 1006088) 
EE STAT. A xonk bh inGhenanevbandbens seks ow ol d'dvs«b< eau sctsccnvedsne May 87-8 (1011-12) 
— New South Wales. Weekly rates, December, 1919.....................-.-.-.0-- Jan. 120 (120) 
Wages, working conditions, etc., Japan..............- Pe ee 2 ee aoe ne ee eee Mar. 95-6 (579-80) 


(See also Cotton manufacturing; Silk industry.) 
Thomas, Albert. Statement as to attitude of International Labor Office toward coopera- 
ea il Ll. Lees. Joa aeaeubbe ee bien ebes ws cdeccccecedeatesouvces Jan. 132-4 (132-4) 
Third International. (See Internationals.) 
Three-shift system. (See Shifts.) 


Time lost: 
New York State. Duetosickness. Extent in 1919 (latter half)....... oe ae ee Apr. 185 (901) 
— Duetostrikes. 1918-19............ 2... tee c cee wee eb bedi ds cndcuvdenes Apr. 182 (898) 
Philadelphia. Building trades. Records of employment................... ..... May 107-10 (1031-4) 


(See also Seasonal employment; Hours.) 
Trade agreements. (See Collective agreements.) 
Trade unions. (See Labor organizations. ) 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, Great Britain. Organization, membership, poli- 


Pade did’ ddewdddedesdccosdwcsseuveences (bib onncertessboine May 169-70 (1093-4) 
Transport workers. Great Britain. Demands of workers...........-..--.---------+-++-- Mar. 210 (694) 
Transportation: 

a ee ONES MN ibd cbc coccsccoccosccscsesccccccccscesessess June 98 (1214) 
Court decision re handling nonunion goods............ tucked tabeietecnut eel Apr. 125-6 (841-2) 


(See also Railroads; Water transportation.) 
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Tuberculosis: 


Decline in death rate among wage earners... 2... ee nnn c ccc ccccccncnce May 128-9 (10 
Dusty trades. Incidence among grinders and polishers in ax factory ................. Jan. 163 (1 
Prevalence and causes among miners of Butte, Mont........................--. June 113-16 (1229 
fugboats. (See Water transportation.) 
Turner, Victoria B. Labor unrest in Great Britain........................-.--eeee Mar. 193-212 (677 
Twelve-hour day. United States. Number and per cent of men averaging 12 hours or 
INT uns acehnneemedahans dy Uldadbasmeeibdbilicisdebinnndeatabbwteciecabebu Jan. 116 


Two-shift sy stem. (See Shifts.) 
Typographical Union, International. (See International Typographical Union.) 


U. 
U. G. T., Spain. (See Union General de Trabajadores. ) 
U hemployment: 
Algiers. Public appeal for funds to aid poor. ............. 0. cee cece ccc c ccc ec cccccce May 114 (1 
I i eee Mar. 146 (| 
Belgium. After-war conditions in es ER ipib  latntke epRp Apr. 149-50 (8 
I a nn eacne ne cne June 90 
Sh, — MUL «3. Js cecsecebssc cochemnncaedenc Jan. 145; Apr. 87; June 8 89-90 (145 ; 803; 12 
I 0 An a a nn oo bk vce om 6 nmmtiodben ox -anubarmamith » cocodadagunmder Mar. 146-7 (63 
es, - i tM ndse > decusineaanenedosacokncsh oatsconceene May 115; June 90 (1039; 1: 
I awe ate Feb. 125-6 (37 
Finland, 1919and 1920............ Dah int Mane pue smintsthaguahnns tens on beeen ae May 115 | 
I) DENGUE s «cc ccssccatsosccsascessseseces Jan. 147; Apr. 90-1; May 115 (147; 806-7; | 
a er PlOOtl C0... ods dicdondoccomancanebeasetecagheodacees Feb. 190 
Germany. "Various dates..............-... Mar. 148-52; Apr. 160-2; June 93-4 (632-6; 876-8; 120 
i. . Wai << <.5 anne nede-nebehe-comemmnmedmnaieatendnmeemeeaaneasinnmnea - oe 
Mar. 152-4, 201-4; May 115-17; June 91-3 (147-9; 636-8; 685-8; 1039-41; 

RGD iain ance ERENCE) calles iid on dan eaduaillahid aekdalitsacame nineodidhenaniiate ee-. May 117 
st i i nctncacceeceeeeectesecacccosese Feb. 126; "May 117; June 142-3 (374; 1041; 12 
aid cntthudwiarescaddawe puss as +006 shaw ene Jan. 149; Feb. 126-7; June 94 (149; 374-5; 1 
i iG A000 00it spans honieeenmn cthapmeine asebtdiraasnmuheane Feb. 124-5 (37 
Netherlands. February, ae ee ne eI ee Ses May 117-18 (104 
Norway. Various Mth ca dcdedsaeiteden, Feb. 127; May 118; June 94 (375; 1042; 12 
5.54 acu Sil Sls o adil dimeain tain nc Rioemneten6civeaneiia Feb. 127; June 95 ( l 
i it. ehh cbs 06he.nsoehss bre batererachdebastausevonsaabebntiomes wide Ase 91 
i ee ak au oud poate tds Palade teh smliidaiaaiatale haa altel ead June 95 (12 
INGE, 5 (EE Cd 5. bons mchwlsdadenceenevedgesesece Mar. 154-6; May 118-20 (638-40; 1042 
ein, Ne Seeded acenadwhihaeneabennaseoeeanweaed Jan. 144-9; Feb. 12: 


Mar. 146-56; Apr. 90-1; May 114-20; June 86-95 (144-9; 373-5; 630-40; 806-7; 1038-44; 1202 
(See also Employment aaenaien: Employment statistics. ) 
Unemployment insurance: 

















Austria. Government aidin Vienna, at specified dates...................-00ceeeeeee Jan. 146 
Belgium. Royal decree establishing ‘Fonds Nationale de Caisse” ................... Mar. 146 (¢ 
Government unemployment relief...............sssss---20-0- a iin ea ela eal ao Ol Apr. 149-50 (8 
lpi: tnt ecees hake ER lsd OCONEE ads ccbvesoendeicadveeuewe Mar. 147-8 (6 
rE DIMI. 1. Zn aoe ou aes eadbibhintleudekwawk6deganmnceceeacmen® Jan. 185 
Persons receiving reliefat various dates..............cceeeeeeee Mar. 148-9; Apr. 161 (632-3; 
Great Britain. Increasein weekly payments and benefits as of Mar. 3, 1921.......... May 142 
Standard weekly payments and benefits under act of 1920................-.... 4 Jan. 185-6 (18: 
Union General de Trabaja ores, Spain. Origin, policy, alliances................ May 155, 163 (1079, 1 
Union scales: . 
eee: Anited States, May, 1908; 60 1000.1... ccccscecccccccccccesccccescccces Apr. 64-7 (780 
— Stone trades. Hourly rates, Coe BREE eae one Feb. 73 
—— —— Plasterers. Changes, May 15 to Aug. eT taint aan t 5 etn bin andeeehis Jan. 108 (1 
—— —— Printing and publishing. Changes, May 15 to Dec. 15 x See Jan. 103-7 (1 
Wages and hours. United States. Carpenters. EE bGndneeteinkasacawdnceas Apr. 68 (; 
a en, ees ee. SOs. 5.05 65 5'NsGes Kk RSGAGN Shc wes Siallvs phtidecrwadiwe Mar. 71-2 (555- 
———— Painters. Sept. 1, Oa a oeabd Mar. 70-1 (554 
(See also Hours; Wage rates, changes in; Wages.) : 
United Mine Workers of America: 
Attitude toward Kansas Court of Industrial Relations........................--- June 133-4 (1249-' 
Caseinvolving Colorado Industrial Commission. .................eeececeeeceeeess June 120-1 (1236- 
United States: j 
Bureau of Education. Salaries. (U niversities and colleges, 1919-20)...2............. Jan. 110 (1 
Bureau of Immigration. Women’s Immigration Section, established July 1, 1920..... Feb, 218 (4 
Bureau of Labor. Bulletin No. 100, referred to................22- cee eee eee ee ences ee Mar. 159 (| 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 167. Minimum wage legislation in the 
United States and foreign countries, referred to...............-.0.-ecee- sence eeee-- Mar, 1 (4 
— Bulletin No. 282. utual relief associations among Government employees in ’ 
NS ibaa sn Mebtihnn sacs actos Tasesestashsé bbabss 60 cccrvesseseddes is Feb. 160-1 (408- 
—— Bulletin No. 283. The Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board........... June 183-4 (1299-15) 
— Bulletin No. 285. Minimum-wage legislationin the United States........... Mar. 1-20 (485-5 
—— Survey of wages and hoursin petroleum industry, United States............... May 50-2 (974— 
Bureau of Mines. Accidents at metallurgical worksin the United Statesin 1919. June 107-8 (1223 
—— Coal-dust hazardsin industrial plants........... 22... c cece eee e eee eee eee ceeeeeees June 110 (129 
— Coke-oven accidentsin the United States, 1914-1919..............-.--.-+++++2+0-- Jan. 160 (1 
—— Miners’ consumption in the mines of Butte, BUS Siicics athciesee covcdsnades June 113-16 (1229-3: 
—— Quarry accidents, 1919. ...........-sceeenecncescccccccccccccccccccsscercccces May 127-8 (1051- 
—— Ten years of mine rescue and first-aid eee ae ae Pry ee June 108 (122 
Children’s Bureau. Survey of child laborin the United States, 1913 to 1920....... Apr. 1-14 (717-: 
Congress. Senate. Select Committee on Reconstruction and Production. Report on 
building situation. (Calder report)... ..............ccecccccccccccccccccsceees June 96-100 (1212-1 
Department of Labor. Annual report, 1919-20.............. UMUC tis sRsTeRS Jan. 199-201 (199-2 
— Decision of ,« preang* of Laborin the case of Martens.....:.........-..-..-+- Jan, 187-94 (187-{ 
—_—- a of Negro Economics. The Negro at work during the World War and 
I ai Tw eacetabcb eka shwnteuseses Apr. 137-42 (853 
— my er admitting Chinese industrial students canceled AP = Pdckaxdcvipeessa A 176 (110 
—— Order establishing Women’s Immigration Section, J uly 1 Read akon tape deawisecs 218 (46 
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Inited States—Concluded. 


Employees’ Compensation Commission. Report, year ending June 30, 1920....... Apr. 105-7 (821-3) 
Employment Service. Activities, 1918 to June 30, 1920...............2.2-eeeeeeeeees Feb. 123 (371 

Fuel Administration. Statistics on production of bituminous coal and employees... Feb. 5-6 (253-4 

Navy Department. Rates of pay, le re Jan. 108-10 (108-10) 
Public Health Service. Dust hazard in grinding shops.......................----. © Jan. 163-4 (163-4) 
—— Sickness statistics in industrial establishment disability records. (Tables)... May 126-7 (1050-1) 
—— Study of health conditions in New Jersey and New York foundries.............. Mar. 216 (700) 


Railroad Administration. Adjustment boards. Dissolved by order Dec. 9, 1920. Feb. 115-16 (363-4) 
Railroad Labor Board. Decision abrogating working agreements effective July 1, 


RENE RR en a8 86s cob Dee hanAseesaseradersccoesscevedensacccsaeiansspees May 152-3 (1076-7) 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board. History. (Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 

Se ich Si cdke yaew cannes dg 06bsE0Ri bs cd eub sab bd es oeeectcses . June 183-4 (1299-130 
Shipping Board. Nationality of members of International Seamen’s Union of 

EE CREE cd oes ann ad hehe aabdneeees hth doesisbnsneeds deeiacoe Feb. 182-3 (430-1) 


—— Wage agreement with longshoremen extended to Sept. 30, 1921................ May 72-3 (995-7) 
Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 11. Women street car conductors and ticket agents... May 121 (1045 
Bulletin No. 12. The new position of women in American industry.......... . Jan. 153-7 (153-7) 
(See also specific subjects.) 





United Bemeereeee PAGUOCIBEEON, TOTETOR EO... 5 onc nnnnccocccccccecctcccceccscccsccccvces Mar. 96 (580) 
Universities. (See Colleges and universities.) 
Unrest: 
Belgium. Causes, manifestations, and results. (Whitney)..................... Apr. 147-54 (863-70) 
China. Threatened strikes, etc....... Be A ee ee a eee citiaasyelbece ale Feb. 185 (433) 
France. Causes, manifestations,and results. (Whitney).............. ..... Feb. 188-200 (436-48) 
Germany. Causes, manifestations, and results..................... weeeeeeeeee Apr. 155-69 (871-85 
Great Britain. Causes, manifestations, and results. (Turner)............ .. Mar .193-212 (677-96 
Italy. Causes, manifestations, and results. (Maylander).......... June 137-59 (1253-75) 
Spain. Causes, manifestations, and results. (Whitney)................... May 154-65 (1078-89 
Unskilled labor: 
Budapest. Weekly wages by occupation, January, 1921...........................-. Apr. 72 (788) 
ee SURI WUE. ZORU. . . .dcdi vende ccissccccsnsaetéssscdacscscecsee Jan. 121 (121) 
Uruguay: 
Oficina Nacional del Trabajo. Ley de descauso semanal........................-.6-- June 132 (1248) 
See also specific subjects.) 
Utah (See specific subjects.) 
Vv. 
Vacations: 
Denmark. Proposal of Federation of Trade Unions......................c-eees coccee Jan. 209 (209) 
a ee PO BOE WEIN os Fa Sie tnce cece ccccccketedeccccccssccdsscece .--. Apr. 190 (906) 
Virginia: 
Bureau of labor and industrial statistics. Annual report, Vol. 23. .........ccccccccces Feb. 86 (334) 
(See also specific subjecis.) 
ational education: 
Germany. Work of Ministry of Labor in training women for peace work............. June 106 (1222) 
Great Britain. Number and distribution of ex-service men in training.............-.. May 180 (1104) 
Massachusetts. Training courses, various Cities... 2.2.2... 2... rece cc ccc cc cnccccece ... May 178 (1102) 
Philippine ismanas. Instruction in agriculture. ....... occ ccc ccc ccc acces ccccccccccee May 178 (1102 
United States. List of State schools teaching agriculture .......................... Jan. 19-20 (19-20) 
Washington (State). Night school classes, part-time work, etc....................-.. Jan. 229 (229) 
(See also Industrial education and training.) 
Ww. 
Wage adjustments based on cost of living: 
Arbitration awards in printing trades, New York City ....... 0.2.2... .cccceceecccces Mar. 81-4 (565-8) 
Basis for adjustment of salaries of bank employees......................2.-..------- Feb. 78-80 (326-8 
Ordinance of St. Paul, Minn., including plan for adjusting salaries of city employees Feb. 80-3 (328-31 
Report of Basic Wage Cammussion of Australia... ........ cece eee cc cece ccc cc cece Apr. 80-1 (796-7) 
Trades in which changes are effective automatically. Great Britain.................. May 93 (1017) 
Wage decision of referees in Cleveland ladies’ garment industry, Apr. 22, 1921...... June 61-2 (1177-8) 


Wage agreements. (See Collective agreements.) 
Wageawards. (See Collective agreements; Conciliation and arbitration; Wages.) 
Wage claims: 
PhilippineIslands. Work of Bureau of Labor in collecting wage claims, 1919 and 1920. May 174 (1098) 


United States. Collection of, by State labor offices. (Waggaman)............... Mar. 72-81 (556-65) 
Washington (State). Filipinocannery workers’ claims and settlement under De- 
in. edna recat keh wey ee ces bedi sab bd pbewsewesscaWees Mar. 185-6 (669-70) 


Wage commission. (See Australia; Basic Wage Commission.) 
Wage rates, changes in: 


ou USS Tee bic ccc dvedeccwcdncbcccccsvec Mar. 142-3 (626-7) 
United States. Selected industries... .......cccccccccccccccccces Jan. 141-2; Feb. 122-3; Mar. 138-41; 

Apr. 84-6; May 101-3; June 74-6 (141-2; 370-1; 622-5; S00-2; 1025-7; 1190-2) 
ne rr, |e OO ROD, oc ccd sc ccbiccvecdt vuvévccesecetdercecccece . Mar. 64-6 (548-50) 
rr i Pi, Oke BOM cw ia cece ccwecwnversccdsceceeecessscecscces May 65-71 (989-95) 


Wage scales, sliding. (See Sliding scale.) 
Wages, specified industries and occupations: 


Agriculture. England and Wales. New minimum wage rates...............-... May 97-8 (1021-2) 
—— France............ Ree eee ee, 3 Bi ee ew abbbesieus May 85-6; June 68 (1009-10; 1184) 
—— Germany. Yearly wages, 1913, 1919, and 1920..................2.2--eeeee eens Mar. 103 (587) 
ee cpunadencgbecscacecceccesccasasde Mar. 105 (589) 
—— Java. Monthly wages of native and foreign labor on plantations (rubber, coffee, 
a ss we acecaeusbedubsavevesetdevivwerdsacce” Jan. 119 (119) 
a nn Mee OIE MMNIIO GIBEFICES. 2... cc ccccccccccccdecccccccsccccccecsucsive Mar. 108 (592) 
a. ss ea eannciseadecceessabobbanucsbduwe¥Scew Apr. 77-8 (793-4) 
Nn oc wan winowdwa riche devatenauesacudbawkucteUele Mar. 84-5 (568-9) 
Bank employees. Salaries of employees of Federal Reserve Bank of New York.. Feb. 78-80 (326-8) 
Building trades. France. Hourly rates in Paris, 1913 and 1920...................... May 84 (1008) 
—— Great Britain. Rates per hour, and per cent of increase, 1914 and 1920...... Mar. 104-5 (588-9) 
== Bigmpmcmusetts. July 1, 1014, and 1000... 2... ccc ccc cece ccc ccccccccccccesces May 73 (997) 
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Wages, specifiic industries and occupations—Concluded. 

Building Trades. Saskatchewan, 1916 to 1919 b. ¢ 
Apr. 30, 1921, and Dec. 31, 1920............. Feb. 75-7; June 57-9 (323-5; 11 

Carpenters. United States. ’ Union scale, Dec. 31, 1920 ? Apr. 6% 

Ceramic industry. Germany. y May 89-90 (1: 

Child labor. (See Child labor.) . 

Cigar industry. Germany. 

Clerical service. (See Wages; Bank employees.) 

Clothing. Chicago. Decision of board of arbitration, effective Apr. 28, 1921 June 59-61 | 

—— Cleveland. Award of referees in ladies’ garment industry; table giving Ww eekly 

EN, Bs UE 6 fia rin Gowen cs gene boner encod esse nace ese’ ..... June 61-7 (1 

—— Germany. ? fee ce May 91 

—— New South Wales. Weekly rates, Dec., sect . 12 

Coal mining. France. Average daily wage: .... Mar. 101 

—— Germany. Ruhr basin and U pper Silesia Feb. 206-9 

Coffeeindustry. Java. Jan. 11 

Confectionery industry. Gern any. 1920. May 91 

Cotton-goods manufacturing. United States. Feb. 70-2 (3 

Cotton spinning. Ghent, Belgium. _ ae June 67 

Domestic service. Sweden. 1914 and 19 19... patgiunidvatkd sos Soped taeda. June 104 

—— Switzerland eae Lacie set p2. June 105 

Dyeindustry. England oe .. May 94-5 (10 

Home workers. Milwaukee. 1 

Iron and steel. cease e. 

—— Germany. 

Longshoremen. 


Metalindustry. Germany. February, .. May 86-7 (10 
Netherlands. Average hourly and W reakiy wages June 69 
Mines. Germany. Ruhr Basin and Upper Silesia ‘eb. 206-9 (4 
—— Netherlands. Average daily and yearly wages, 1910 to 1920 June 69 
—— Prussia. First and second quarters of 1920 Mar. 103 
Molders (iron). United States. U eS Se Serer Mar. 71-2 ( 


Navy yards. United States. Increases for clerical, messenger and police forces.. Jan. 108-10 (1 
Negroes. (See Negroes.) 

Packing houses. United States. Award ret roactive to July 5, 1920 

Painters. United States. Union scale, Sept. 1, 

Paper box and paper bag making industries. Great Britain. Nov. 

Petroleum industry. United States. (Bureau of Labor Statistics survey 

Plasterers. U nited States. Changes in union wage rates, May 15 to Aug. 31 


Potash mining. France. Scale effective Sept. 15, 1920.............cccccccccececcccee Jan. 
Pottery industry. Japan : Mar. 97 
Printing and publishing. Comparison of wage scales of regional groups and cost of 

ND Oh iets sil ia do dinthnenNensidbiedddaid +tnenacnepceeWes elke sd cv ses Jan. 32-6 (3: 

England. Nov. 15, 1920; London, November, 1920; Scotland, Nov. 15, 1920..... Mar. 106 

— Italy. Weekly Nee cme Mataddl deste June 443 | Q 
—— New York City. a oe cath ldadieesh « addas Mar. 81- 
—— Scotland. Nov. 5 1920 Mar. 107 
—— United States. Changes, a TN NO a i i sg ote nhs oo 0 0 ddd Jan. 103-7 (1 
Public employees. Dundee, Scotland. Increases to employees of various depart- 

es Sev ee ran Se i eS a ee ee Jan. 120 
—— France. Employees of the Ministry of Justice, 1914, 1918, and 19: May 85 (1 
— Germany. 1920. Berlin May 91 ( 
—— Great Britain. _ Cost-of-living bonus recommended. ....................-...-..- Apr. 70-1 (7s¢ 
— St.Paul. Ordinance standardizing salaries Feb. 80-3 (325- 
—— (See also Wages: Navy yards.) 
Railroads. Ecuador. 1921. (Government railroad) : .-- May 80 (1K 
—-— Germany. Woman labor Feb. 132-3 (381 
— Italy. Yearly wages, 1913-14 and 1920................. a ee ee June 148 (1: 
—— Wyoming. Daily wages, 1917 and 1920 ; Mar. 88 (57: 
Se ae | en ey eS enaeere May 53-7 (977-* 
Railway electrical shopmen. London district, Oct. 31, 1920 Mar. 108 (59: 
Rubber industry. Java. Monthly on rubber ‘plantations ate epee Reel o wae ... Jan. 119 (1 
Shipping. Italy. Agreement re tugboat employees Feb. 93-4 (341 
Silk industry. Leek, England. Increases effective Oct. 22, 1920 Jan. 117 (117 
Sisal. Java. Monthly on sisal plantations Jan. 119 () 
Stone trades. United States. Union rates per hour, Oct. 31, 1920 Feb. 73 (3: 
Street railways. Italy. Weekly rates, 1912 to 1920 June 143 (1259 
— United States. Hourly rates for motormen and conductors, Dec. 31, 1920..... May 58-64 (982-s 
Teachers. Paraguay. Maximum salary Apr. 52 (7 
—— United States. Universities and colleges, 1919-20 , Jan. 110 (1 
Telegraph ———. Paraguay Apr. 52 (76s 
Textiles. France. 1914 and 1919 Mar. 102 (5 
i, Cs ni wwonbaadetttenceas sudo wn snieti<a a4 badieassls® Rhea chen May 87-8 (1011-1 
— Japan. 1912 to 1919 Mar. 95 (57 
—— New South Wales. Weekly rates, December, 1919 Jan. 120 (12 
Woman labor. (See Minimum wage orders; Woman labor.) 
Woolen and worsted goods. United States. 1907 to 1920 Mer. 67-9 (551- 

Wages, by locality: 

Argentina ‘ Mar. 98 (582 
Arkansas. Weekly earnings, June 30, 1920 Feb. 83-4 (331-2 
Australia. Various industries. June 30, 1920 Mar. 99 (5s 
Austria. Hourly and weekly rates...’ May 82 (100+ 
Belgium. Cotton spinning, Ghent, 1914 and 1921. : June 67 (118: 
—— Repairing and dry -docking ships, Antwerp : May 95 (1019 
British Guiana. Bo ty stevedores, and carpenters. . .............22cccceen nee eede Jan. 146 (14 
Canada. Index numbers, 1901 to 1920, and rates of wages in 1920 May 77-9 (1001-3 
China. Average monthly wages of skilled and unskilled labor in Shanghai, 1919 Jan. 121 (121 
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Wages, by locality—Concluded. 

pee A AN re Dphbdsasetsbasawe May 83-4 (1007-8) 
Ecuador. 1921. Government railroad aa . "May 80 (1004) 
England. Dyeindustry . ’ ... May 94-5 (1018-19) 
— Repairing and dry-docking ships, Neweastle-on-Tyne.........02..0..... ...- May 95 (1019) 
—— Silk industry, Leek. Increases effective Oct. 22, 1920........................ ... Jan. 117 (117) 
iain Sneha neinnd CAS NCA RAESS des csbeihanees May 85-6; June 68 (1009-10; 1184) 
—— Analysis of collective agreements, January to October, 1920. (Charts)....... Mar. 89-93 (573-7) 
—— Building workers in Paris and employees of the Ministry of Justice............ May 84-5 (1008-9) 
pe IS I oo. osreundawde Menvbesskee bows sccind jactevececes “NN, ae 
—— Potash miners. Scale effective Sept. 15, 1920 an Jan. 117 (117) 
—— Various occupations icra 

Germany. Agriculture and mining................... peeive God Pauweshacows as Mar. 103 (587) 
pees Coal mining. Ruhr Basin and Upper Silesia <a Tee .. Feb. 206-9 (454-7) 
—— Increase over prewar period -------...... Apr. 167-8 (883-4) 
—— Payment-in-kind scheme proposed by H. Potthoff : ----.-....-- May 92-3 (1016-17) 
eee bitin ee nete ns oes bboy onde vies syn taerdWorsarsuscce May 86-91 (1010-15) 
Great Britain. Building trades, agriculture, printing, paper industry, railway elec- 

trical shopmen, etc., 1920 ......-. Mar. 104-8 (588-92) 
—— Difficulty of adjusting, in various industries...................-..... ...... Mar. 199-200 (683-4) 
—— Hungary. Various occupations. January, 1921 necccccceee Apr. 71-8 (787-0) 
Italy. Demands of labor, in order to meet increased cost ofliving...... . June 147-8 (1263-4) 
—— Shipping. Agreement re tugboat employees Feb. 93-4 (341-2) 
Japan. Textile and pottery industries... ... 2... 2.0.2.2. .2 ce eee e cece ccc ececscecee Mar. 95-7 (579-81) 
Java. Agriculture. Monthly wages of native and foreign labor on rut 

coffee plantations......... ne AAatriiiehihtbonn tebe ainiasndn<s na Jan. 119 (119) 
Manchuria. Various occupations in Dairen, 1920 and 1921......... June 68 (1184) 
Mexico. Daily wages in Tampico, 1919 shcevethsvcsscce | UR er teuee 
rr) rs SUN OGGUE WOUND sod.) acid vw cbewacssueedewssecsscesebscoccesscc’ June 69 (1185) 
New South Wales. Clothing and textile factories. Weekly rates, December, 1919... Jan. 120 (120) 
New York State. Comparison of earnings of factory workers with retail prices of 

RE EE Pibnhn Soe votomeeres s+ sthdeadeubanartdt cece cewunesavensedectavnesius 4 Jan. 111-12 (111-12) 
—— Index numbers of per capita weekly earnings in factories, June, 1914, to April, 

0 eee eee ee Rh apeeD a geeeaenes erbtasiiamew wea CLS eae eae June 82-3 (1198-9) 
Ohio. Manufacturing industries, 1919 a oe is Feb. 85 (333) 
—— Survey ve .... Feb. 97-8 (345-4) 
Paraguay. Telegraph operators.................- Leuew en sececcese Aes GRtres: 

Various occupations. ..........-. tends aad es<oe: is .. Mar. 88-9 (572-3) 
Saskatchewan. uilding trades. 1916 to1919........ a Feb. 91 (339) 
Seotland. Printing trades, Nov. 15, 1920 i Mar. 107 (591) 
—— Public employees, Dundee. Increases to employees of various departments Jan. 120 (120) 
South Australia. Average weekly earnings in specified occupations, 1919............. Jan. 122 (122) 
South Australia. Various occupations. scales ..... Apr. 73-5 (789-91) 
Spain. Daily wages (minimum and maximum) in Vigo, 1919.................... Feb. 95 (343) 
—— Specified occupations, Bilbao.........................- Suiuees Apr. 75 (791) 
I, on nce bdeceedevesee vecssreess 5» We eine debhtiwechaews May 163-4 (1087-8) 
Sweden. Agriculture rasndcesacctessouse MBE. 108; Apr. 77-8 (608; T93-4) 
sD I ons cleo. gn 46.0 dasedsensetessocnsnacevceseabios sce June 104 (1220) 
Switzerland. Domestic service Ks June 105 (1221) 
United States. Effect of overtime in increasing weekly earnir aw Apr. 175 (891) 
—— Index number of wages per hour, 1840 to 1 ..... Feb. 73-4 (321-2) 
—— Survey of various Federal reserve districts weeeeeeee----- JuNe 76-81 (1192-7) 

Union scales, May, 1913 to 1920, various occupations..........................- Apr. 64-7 (780-3) 
Washington. ‘ Mar. 87 (571) 
Wyoming. Various occupations, 1917, 1918, and 1920. (Daily) Mar. 88 (572) 
(See also Minimum wage: Purchasing power of money; Wage adjustments based on 

cost of living; Wage rates; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Waggaman, Mary T. Collection of wage claims by State labor offices. ............... Mar. 72-81 (556-65) 
Walker, jr., Charles R. National council for the printing trades................ nicked 4 Jan, 23-44 (23-44) 
War-risk insurance. Seamen. Italy. Provisions of agreement re tugboat personnel Feb. 94 (342) 
Washington, D.C. (See District of Columbia.) 
Washington (State): 
Department of Labor and Industries. Reorganization, Feb. 9, 1921............. June 127-8 (1243-4) 
Industrial Insurance Department. Report, 1919-20. (Workmen’s compensation). May 139-40 (1063-4) 
Industrial Welfare Commission. Report, 1919-20. (Minimum wage).......... Mar. 115-16 (599-600) 
— (Vocational education and child labor law administration)........... ... Jan. 229-30 (229-30) 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Waste, elimination of, in American industry. (Hoover) A pr. 143-4 (859-60) 
Watch service. Wages. United States. Police, navy yards...................... Jan. 110 (110) 
Water transportation: 
Cooperation. Italy. Organization of Cooperativa Garibaldi Jan. 135 (135) 
Longshoremen. United States. Provisions of new working agreements May 72-3 (996-7) 
Seamen. Efficiency of seamen on Pacific coast, and school for seamanship Feb. 186-7 (434-5) 
—— United States. Nationality of members of International Seamen’s Union of 

America ! ; Feb. 182-3 (430-1) 
Strikes. Portugal. Stevedores and bargemen Jan. 212 (212) 
Tugboats, Agreement re hours, wages, and insurance, Italy Feb. 92-5 (340-3) 
Unions. Great Britain. Reorganization; Transport and General Workers’ Union 

NN so caw caecdbecianncscastccceccieciacsebbaees May 169-70 (1093-4) 
Wages. South Australia. Masters, mates, and engineers on river and lake vessels... Apr. 75 (791) 
Weekly rest day. (See Day ofrest.) 
Welfare ofchildren. (See Child welfare). 
Welfare Workers’ Institute, referred to Apr. 95 (811) 
Wells. (See Mines and mining.) 
Whitney, Anice L.: 
Labor unrest in Belgium : Binds Riraieasind .. Apr. 147-54 (863-70) 
Labor unrest in France... eb. 188-200 (436-48) 
own decedaweccecusbewhees May 154-65 (1078-89) 
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Wholesale prices: 
Food. England. Maximum prices ofapples...............---seseeeeseccecceccecces Jan. 1 
— Spain. Sugar, October, 1920 
— United States. Compared with retail. Selected cities, 1913 to date............. Mar 
June 39-41 (541-2; 
Index numbers. Great Britain. Changein basis of calculating...............-...- Apr. 58-9 
— (See also Cost of living.) 
Relative. (Sce Cost ofliving.) 
Various commodities. Germany. Various dates. ................cccccccccccences June 45-6 (1 
— Great Britain. Men’sand boys’ clothing................ccecccececccececeees Apr. 59-60 
— New Zealand. Livestock, Mar. 1, 1920, and 1921 June 50 
— United States. Building materials, 1913, and January, 1921 Mar. 60-1 
— -— Groups of commodities, recent "dates compared w ith earlier PORTS i sainiins Fe 
May 40-1 (295-7: 
— Wheat and flour, November, 1918, to November, 1920. (Minneapolis and 
Kansas City) Jan. 94-6 
(See also Cost ofliving; Retail prices.) 
Widows’ and orphans’ pensions. California. Schedule proposed by Industrial Accident 
EE RET LE ele NN Eran Sere Renae adboc$2}<ki May 132-3 (1 
Winslow, C.-E. A. Dust hazard in grinding shops ofan ax factory...................- Jan. 163—4 
Wisconsin: 
Industrial Commission. Accident frequency, 1915 to 1920......................... June 1-5 (11 
—— Report, 1918-1920............: Mar. 116-17, 143-5, 157, 177-8, 181-2 (600-1, 627-9, 641, 661-2. 
(See also oe subjects.) 
Wolf, Robert Three-shift day in the paper and pulp industry Feb. 87-91 | 
Woman labor: 
Accident statistics. New York Feb. 148-9 
Agriculture. Sweden. Aver age CRATy Waes, BOLI IGID «o's Sdn icidicins cdsdcdenectave Apr. 78 
Domestic service. Report of Canadian Committee on Standardization of Domestic 
June 103-5 (1219 
Employment statistics. South Australia. Specified occupations, 1919. . . Jan. i22 
Hazardous occupations. Employment in lead and zinc works restricted. Great 
Re ek gh hme 6 ed a ee ee ad, kak wtiddilas tun bens éaus Mar. 157- 8 (6 
Heavy lifting. Injuries due to 
Hotels. Washington (State). Court decision on order fixing minimum wages, hours, 

t Fe b. 96-7 (3 
Hours. Great Britain. Two-shift system effective Dec. 9, 1920. (8-hour day).... Apr. 92-5 (S0s 
—— Minnesota. Restaurants and telephone exchanges...................--.-e--eeeeeee Apr. 92 
— Virginia. Mercantileindustry. Apr. 1, 1920 Feb. 86 
Legislation. Recommendations of governorsin messages of January, 1921 , Mar. 192 
Negroes. Philadelphia. Extent ofemployment and success in industry. .... May 122-4 (1 
—— United States. Survey by United States Women’s Bureau................... Apr. 141-2 
er: URE OUD so. 5.4.x 0d denen Was AESW ss dbandeeecdee ce abies. .. Feb. 129-34 (377 
Rest periods. New York (State). ey of variousindustries.................. Jan. 162-3 (1 
Street-car conductors and ticket agents, Survey covering four cities. ....... ene May 121 


Training. Germany. Work of Ministry of Labor June 106 


Wages. Arbitration awardsin printing trade, New York.City Mar. 84 
Oe GN a ak 4 w'dé ev dvie v'acensescesntecdeecese sth cial, Ciciathinleith 2. sg nes Sey Jan. 158 
Germany. Neh reat nine aie? eae ei ieme PREETI 2 Feb. 132-3 (3s 
—— Massachusetts. Food and confectionery ; fay 75-6 (999 
—_— IL oak wean an 4AGsachinbusthhdktahukiiesp Attnareads dnc testis Mar. 111-15 (5 
I rs ook eee a, a ed od dake ce ee Mee eNee cedatand caatise¥ May 79-80 (10) 
— Ohio. Recent survey. Feb. 97-8 (34 
— South Australia. Average weekly earnings | - specified occupations, 1919........ Jan. 122 | 
—— Virginia. Mercantileindustry. Apr. 1, 192 Feb. 86 
—— Washington. Figures from report of indiusirial Welfare Commission Mar. 115 
— Wisconsin. Minimum ordered by advisory wage board.................---. Mar. 116-17 (600 
France. Proportion of womenin relation to total number of employees, August, 1914, 
to October , 1920 May 114 (1 
Texas. Survey ofindustries , working and living conditions, Fort Worth.......... Jan. 157-8 (157 
United States. United States Women’s Bureau surv ey on employment, kinds of 
work, success Jan. 153-7 (153-7) 
(See also Child labor; Minimum wage.) 
Women’s City Club, New York City. Child welfare committee. Home workers in 
tenements Feb. 187-8 (435+ 

Wood preserving, zinc chloride poisonin Apr. 102 (+ 

Woodbury, Helen Sumner. Working chi Fae a Te Jan. 45-59 (45-5 

Woodworking. Wages and hours. France. Provisions of various collective otis - 

Ne At 6 ee EE ele ainsi atin acon inkeceehas o> 00douee $e 92-' 

Woolen and worsted goods. Wages and hours. United States. 1907 to 1920.......... Mas. 67- 
(See also Textiles.) 

Workers’ Education Bureau of America. Executive committee, constitution, etc.. June 192-3 (130s- 

Workers’ universities. (See Adult working class education; Colleges and universities.) 

Working conditions: ; 
Agriculture. Java. Wages, etc., on plantations Jan. 118-19 (118-1 
—— Wages and hours of ired labor on immigrant farms in New Jersey Jan. 11-12 (11-1: 
Compressed-air workers. Germany. Decreer ating hours, etc... May 130-1 (1054 
Railways. United States. Abrogation of working agreements exder by United 

States Railroad Labor Board, effective July 1, 1921 May 152-3 (1076-7) 
Safety and sanitation. Orders issued by Wi isconsin Industrial Commission... Mar. 177 (6 
Sanitation. Florida cigar factories May 172 (10% 
Various industries, Great Britain. Hours, wages, etc..................-.-.--- Mar. 193-212 (677-%) 
Japan. Hours, wages, etc enainiilbinn May 153 (1077 
one ey es Se EEO < bnanibbdeosecescoccccevesesscscesesasseebence Mar. 94-7 (578-5! 
7 ed thi. et eee ebehbaRenatbanstacoscns s0nneeesesesseces May 163-5 (1087-9) 

ee also Hours; Wages. 
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Workmen ’s compensation and insurance: 
BE kn er ee Apr. 183-4 (899-900) 
— United States. State agencies for administering workmen’s compensaticn and 

accident prev earl ee ee. ac ndéehwas ae ce Jan. 171-4 (171-4) 
Benefits. California. Proposed plan for death benefit.......................... May 132-3 (1056-7) 
Court ania. California. ‘‘Serious misconduct’’ under law............. Feb. 171-3 (419-21) 
—— New York State. Cases re uninsured employers......................... Jan. 174-5 (174-5) 
—— —— Compensation allowed for injury due to horseplay..................... Jan. 176 (176) 
— — Constitutionality of law for rehabilitation. ...........................---- June 125 (12 41) 
— Ohio. Supreme court decision forbidding insurance in stock companies.... Feb. 173-4 (421-2) 
—— Relation of compensation and liability statutes.......................- May 144-5 (1068-9) 
oe EI, ReeRREC G0 MOT. 8g ncn cu ewcnecvocceccncs Mar. 180-1 (664-5) 
— West Virginia. Injuries to children illegally employed................... 2.2... June 128 (1244) 
Directories. ‘List of offices in charge of laws. ..............-.-cccccceeeeeeeeeee cece Jan. 171-4 (171-4) 
Disease. List of diseases included under New Brunswick law............ fie iui St in, 184 (184 
—— United States. Cost under various acts. (Hookstadt.)............. ..eeeee Feb. 154-9 (402-7) 
Legislation. United States. Methods of amending, various States... ; . Jan. ¥.. 71 (167-71) 
—— Minnesota. Report of interim commission, 1921, on new legis: tion. ... Apr. 104-5 (820-1 
—— Missouri. Rejected by referendum, Nov. 2, 19: RIE eae Jan. 175-6 (175-6) 
—— New South Wales. Act of 1916 amended. . Se A a ee eee May 149 (1073) 
—= Ow ene. Ameemmmente to Taw... <n nccacecsscccccecceccoccss- dé Apr. 115 (831) 
— Uruguay. Provisions of law of November, 1920...................-.. ....-. June 131-2 (1247-8 
—— Wisconsin. Inc sreased compensation to minors illegally employed.......... Mar. 179-80 (663-4) 
Rec ommendations of governors of various States in messages of January ,1921.... Mar. 189-90 (673-4) 
eed ta cui erenvsndeesernncneenentacacctens sacatessauser Jan. 176-9 (176-9) 
we Commectiout. EE SteERee ce chadhe ceed etek nwids keedbssb>es dds eeaSES Ce seRaes Apr. 108 (824) 
pa ain colicin ckchiWa eS ewabekedivansaieoasses .. May 141-2 (1065-6) 
— Indiana. Year ending Sept. 30, 1920......... AEs ie Ee, OU ee eae ene June 118 (1234) 
rr, > Svan eiraen au gestuscdskecaseseesus Apr. 108-9 (824-5) 
Neen ew ula aban waned Apr. 109-10 (825-6) 
eee tas casneednemadeabence as ction . Jan. 180-2 (180-2) 
ERE SR APS ee eens = i .. May 133-4 (1057-8) 
ee oe ial a cid won dias suena denser ssa Jacke ace ens .... Apr. 111-12 (827-8) 
ES SE er eee May 141 (1065) 
Se Apr. 112 (828) 
rs haa s Chas Enis weeibdewed buaninienesencesowinbirs Apr. 112-14 (82x-30) 
a ek kb eksbweaeveuusdhwkadaeas Apr. 114 (830) 
el rn tk ee dab abenkakabakddawbbbnns oxeeae \pr. 114-15 (830-1) 
en o5s «idee nea idiiaes cake tdanmannia ese’ Scekenswecewha May 134-5 (1058-9) 
— Pennsylvania. Statistics on oper: ition of act, 1916-1919. ........ ‘ May 135-8 (1059-62) 


—— —— Operations, January, 1916, to December. 1920... 


—— Queensland. Ope rations, year ending June 30, 1920. 
ie he) Men cnatcnvnnwsonseseentescacees + 
a cia mineusmas 


— Texas. 1919-20 
—— United States. 
—— Washington. 
—— Wisconsin. 
security. (See W we Sa Ss compenss ition and insurance: 
Statistics. Wisconsin. Accident frequency, 1915 to 1920. 
to Industrial Commission)... ............--..+0+--s+s-- 
Works councils. (See Employees’ representation.) 
Wyoming: 
Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. 
See also specific subjects.) 


gin 


Wages and hours 


Re 
Y«llow unions. Germany. Growth, organization, etc...... 
¥ oung Women’s Christian Association: 
rr, o..  ceLiccadecddwseveseesen 


War Work Council. Financed survey of w oman labor 


Zine chloride poisoning in wood-preserving plant............. 
Zinc works. Great Britain. Law restricting employment of women and young pe rsons 


Federal Employees’ Compensation Commission, 1919-20. . 


Feb. 161-3 (409 


11) 






ee Feb. 163-4 (411-12) 
a Pe a ee 183 (183) 
Re ee 115 (831) 
a eee 139 ( 1063) 

7 (821-3) 
liidtibethiécaensaeetuets ) (1063-4) 


i-2 (665-6) 
oo 


(Figures based on reports 

Medd wadbcmak we ob acaba June 1-5 (1117-21) 
a ee eS Mar. &8 (572) 
wToTTTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT Mar. 136 (620) 
Ht ie Ch Ria aesnaedece Apr. 95 (S11) 
oes ObERO 6-60 OOS © HOES OEE CR SOO il . 153 (18 i) 
ben kaanian ieee . Apr. 102 (818) 

. Mar. 157-8 (641-2) 


